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“So I take care of my arms, as you of 
your pens and your inkhorn.” 


Courtsuip oF Mires STANDISH 


OR 


HETHER soldier, carpenter, surgeon or 

housewife, the very touch of the finer in- 
struments of one’s profession breeds a sense of 
confidence and pride of ability. And whoever knew 
a real craftsman who would not stake his soul for 
the finest implement of his art? 

Providing perfect kitchen utensils for the work- 
shop of the woman has been the unique achieve> 
ment of The Griswold Mfg. Co., of Erie, Pa. So 
unusually good are their skillets, pots, Heart-Star 
waffle irons, Bolo ovens and Tite-top basters, so 
positive has been the recognition of their fine 
quality, small wonder that Griswold have become 
the leaders in their line. 

To read Griswold copy, to look at Griswold 
illustrations puts the féel-of Griswold utensils in the 
housewife’s hand and fixes the longing for Griswold 
quality in her heart. 

Advertising, properly designed and employed, 
lessens the time it takes to cover any given distance. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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How the National Biscuit Company 
Controls 2,200 Salesmen 


rhe Sales Policies of One of Our Most Important National Advertisers 
and Their Application to Everyday Business of 
Smaller Organizations 


By C. B. Larrabee 


O handle the 2,200 men who 

comprise the sales force of 
the National Biscuit Company re- 
quires a finely organized, effi- 
ciently administered system of 
sales control. Although this sys- 
tem is in some ways highly spe- 
cialized and is designed to deal 
with the particular field and the 
particular products of the com- 
pany, it is based primarily on prin- 
ciples that are broader and deeper 
than any single company, no mat- 
ter how large its sales force. 

A sales force of 2,200 men is 
not a unit and never can be. It 
is 2,200 men working 2,200 dif- 
ferent territories. Each man has 
his own peculiarities, each terri- 
tory its individual difficulties. 

For instance, Warren sells Na- 
tional Biscuit Company products 
in a densely populated section of 
New York City. His whole ter- 
ritory covers only a few blocks. 
He sells to 136 dealers—quite a 
few of them speaking the lan- 
guage of other countries. His 
work with native Americans is 
way above average, but he knows, 
and his branch manager knows, 
that he doesn’t sell as much as 
he ought to sell to the small stores. 

Out in North Dakota is Gregg, 
with a territory that covers sev- 
eral good-sized counties. Despite 
the size of his territory he makes 
regular calls on about 160 dealers 
-and to them he makes big sales. 
But he hasn’t the knack of open- 


ing up his share of new accounts. 

Down in Florida, Cook is ap- 
parently doing everything that is 
required of him; he sells prac- 
tically all the dealers he calls on, 
he keeps cracker departments in 
good condition, he displays adver- 
tising material, In fact he is right 
on his toes. But there is room 
for improvement. He knows it 
and his manager knows it. 

These men are only three among 
2,200, but their problems are typi- 
cal of those that confront sales- 
men everywhere. Multiply them 
by 700 and you have a picture of 
the idiosyncrasies of the whole 
sales force. 

The larger the sales force the 


“more men it has who every day 


are testing out certain principles 
of. salesmanship, the more prob- 
lems are confronting the sales 
manager, the more necessary is it 
to have a well-conceived and car- 
ried out policy of sales control. 
Also the more important the les- 
sons it can teach to any company, 
whether its sales force is com- 
posed of 2, 200 salesmen or only 22. 

In studying the sales depart- 
ment of the National Biscuit 
Company it is first necessary to 
realize that the company’s sales- 
men not only sell goods, but also 
have many other duties. They 
trim windows, demonstrate the 
company ’s products, distribute ad- 
vertising, keep dealers’ cracker 
departments in good order, pass 
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along selling suggestions for their 
own line and for other lines, re- 
port on service, etc.* 

This means that they have to 
display a very high type of sales- 
manship, although they sell to 
retailers whose individual sales 
totals are for the most part com- 
paratively small. 

To understand the system of 
sales control used by the company 
it is first necessary to get the 
broad outlines of the organiza- 
tion of the sales department. 

At the top is the main office in 
New York, the headquarters of 
the sales manager. The next di- 
visions are the districts, gov- 
erned by district sales managers 
with offices in the larger and more 
centrally located cities. Each dis- 
trict is further 
number of branches, each branch 
in charge of a sales agent or 
branch manager. There’ are 
usually about twenty salesmen 


in a branch, the size of each man’s 
territory being governed by the 
density of population. In the Buf- 


falo branch, for instance, one 
salesman may have a square mile 
in the city itself, while another 
will have several counties south 
of the city. 

That in general is a picture of 
the scheme of organization. Sev- 
eral questions at once suggest 
themselves. How does the sales 
manager secure a homogeneity of 
policy and effort throughout the 
sales force so that he knows he 
is getting as nearly as possible a 
maximum of efficiency from each 
salesman? How much authority 
is vested in each unit? Who 
initiates sales policies? 

The answers to these questions 
are found in a closer study of the 
sales department. 

The home office is the core. In 
it are initiated all matters of gen- 
eral policy. The sales manager at 
his desk exercises a control over 
each salesman that has resulted in 
the gathering together of the en- 
tire force into a unified whole. 
This control is in no way im- 


*These phases of the salesmen'’s work 
were fully described in “How the Na 
tional Biscuit Company Holds Its Mar 
ket,” by C. B. Larrabee, Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, September, 1921. 
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personal, for while there are hw 
dreds of salesmen whom the sales 
manager may never meet pe! 
sonally he knows them by nam: 
knows their sales totals—and, 
more important, knows their per 
sonalities, their virtues and their 
weaknesses. 
HOME OFFICE FUNCTIONS 


A mere catalogue of some of 
the many subdivisions of the hom: 
office will give an idea of its man) 
duties. There are the following 
departments: chain-store _ sales 
general distribution, sales records, 
district and territory lines, ex 
pense of operation, equipment al 
deliveries, advertising, displays 
listing of goods, reports of sales 
hy varieties and several others 

More particularly the first fun: 
tion of the home office is to supe 
vise the work of the district sales 
managers. Through directscontact 
with each one of these m@Ppit ex 
ercises a pretty close com@™l over 
them. 

A second function is thé check 
up on supply and demand, Th: 
National Biscuit Company~manu 
factures products which are semi 
perishable. It cannot manufacture 
a year’s supply of Uneeda Biscuit 
as a hardware manufactufer can 
make up a year’s supply of monkey 
wrenches. It can keep only a few 
hours ahead of demand—becaus« 
it is of paramount importance that 
dealers shall be delivered only 
fresh goods. In order t@ mak« 
this possible it is necessaty for 
the sales department to make 
daily report to the bakery, show 
ing sales made checked against 
supply on hand. It is quite com 
mon to find that there are orders 
for several carloads more of 
Uneeda Biscuit than are on hand 
at the bakery. In New York Ci 
this work is done right in the sales 
office. In other cities it is done 
under the supervigion of the sales 
department at thé bakeries. 

Inasmuch as a unified deliver) 
system is essential to a unified 
sales system, the sales department 
also supervises deliveries, Prices 
and deliveries and distribution and 
service are so inextricably inter 
mingled that this function is 
great importance. 
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This is not an unusual record for a small town 
automobile and accessory business. Another dealer 
operating from an old barn sells $40,000 worth of 
tires alone. 


You are interested in reaching this market. 


The Christian Herald starts an active campaign 
on 15,000 of these dealers in the issue of May 13th. 


We believe it is a real service to put automotive 
manufacturers in touch with live sub-dealers who 
are on the “selling line.” 


The privilege of a return post card without 
extra cost is accorded advertisers using one half 
page or more in this special issue. 


Rate—$1200 a page 
$ 680 half page 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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The company makes more than 
300 varieties of products, each one 
of which must sell in sufficient 
quantity to justify its continuance. 
The home office, therefore, keeps 
a careful account of sales by 
varieties.. If it finds that a cer- 
tain product is a “forced” seller 
or is costing more to sell than its 
profits warrant, that product is 
probably discontinued. On the 
other hand, it may find that a cer- 
tain variety is selling well in Chi- 
cago but is going dead in Boston. 
This would indicate one of three 
things: Boston is not being prop- 
erly sold, the variety is up against 
stronger competition in Boston 
than in Chicago, or the variety 
is one that does not appeal to the 
people of Boston while it has ele- 
ments that will always make it 
popular in Chicago. In this Way, 
and in many others, this sales by 
varieties check-up has a vital bear- 
ing on sales. 


CENTRALIZATION OF THE 
ING POLICIES 


ADVERTIS- 


Practically all of the advertis- 
ing policies for the company 
originate in the home office. The 
advertising manager is in close 
contact with the advertising phases 
of his field—and he is in the best 
position to know which ideas are 
the best. This does not mean that 
new ideas do not originate in the 
field. Many of them do—but first 
they go through the home office, 
receive the stamp of approval, and 
are sent out broadcast to the 
whole force. 

Another big influence in keeping 
salesmen always in touch with the 
home office is “The N. B. C.”, the 
company magazine for its sales- 
men. This is continually passing 
along good selling ideas, telling 
how the other fellow does it, and 
preaching to salesmen the value 
of getting advertising in dealers’ 
stores. 

The result of the advertising 
policy is that the salesmen are the 
biggest boosters for the company’s 
advertising—and boost it of their 
own accord because they have 
been shown that it makes sales for 
them. 

One big 


thing to remember 
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about the general sales depart- 
ment is that it is the beginning 
and end of almost all matters of 
general policy as applied to sales 
[t is the hub of the selling wheel. 
Twenty-two hundred salesmen may 
be individuals, but they are bound 
together by the home office into 
one working force with common 
principles and purposes. 

A district, the largest subdivi- 
sion of the sales territory, may be 
confined to one city and its 
suburbs, or may be made up of 
several States. The District Sales 
Manager, who is in charge of this 
territory, is the ranking sales 
executive. To him are given the 
tasks of knowing his district, of 
knowing local sales conditions and 
of applying his knowledge in such 
a way as to get increased sales. 

Perhaps he finds that the sales 
of one branch in his district are 
falling off while all the other 
branches are showing gains. It is 
up to him to discover the source 
of this weakness and to suggest 
the methods for remedying it 
Again he may find that one 
variety is falling away in his en- 
tire district or in one or tw 
branches. He checks up on this 
loss and looks about for methods 
of turning it into a gain. His 
work is largely supervisory and 
while he may have a desk and a 
stenographer in the central city of 
his district, his office is usually 
beneath his hat—and the hat 
usually on the move. 

Despite his power and impor 
tance he does not initiate any 
policies that will in any way con- 
flict with those of his superiors 
He may plan sales contests or 
spread new merchandising ideas 
that have originated in his district, 
and do many other things oi 
strictly local significance, but in 
matters of general policy he must 
first report to the home office. His 
greatest value is as am_ inter- 
mediary between the home office 
and the branches. He binds his 
widespread district into a whole 
and uses the best methods of H's 
salesmen and discards those less 
effective. 


Each district is 


made uy 
branches, and each branch is 
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a whole Spring is coming. Get the boys working for you! 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 








Selling through 
department stores 
and specialty shops 


rave years ago a manufacturer had 5% of his 
output on the product which bore his own name 


and brand. 





The balance of his business was under dealers’ private 
brands. Thirty per cent was sold to jobbers.at practi- 
cally no profit. 


Could the product on which 5% was done be carried 
through the department store and specialty shop under 
the maker’s own name and brand? And in sufficient 
volume to eliminate the unprofitable jobbing business? 


Study developed that the product had advantages which 
the consumer would appreciate and place a value upon. 


The first year’s advertising appropriation was $4,000, it 
never exceeded $60,000 in any one year. 


Today 90% is on the branded product, all jobbing 
business has been eliminated, and his volume is about 
double. This is a slow growth, but it is a permanent one. 


We have exhibits of work done in the department store 
and specialty shop fieid which we shall be glad to go 
over on request with firms selling through these channels. 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


cAdvertising 
New York - Chicago + Boston - Cincinnati + Cleveland - London 
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charge of a Sales agent. Besides 
the Sales Agent there are usually 
twénty or more salesmen in the 
branch. 

The Sales Agent hires salesmen 
and office help with no _ inter- 
ference from the home office. He 
can discharge salesmen who he 
thinks are inefficient and recom- 
mends his best men for promotion. 
He has complete charge of his 
office and of the storehouse and 
delivery equipment of his branch. 

This task of supervising de- 
liveries is an unusual one—but is 
of great importance, because ser- 
vice has been one of the big fac- 
tors in the company’s success. The 
Sales Agent is the ideal man to 
have charge of this work—because 
he can see that salesmen are not 
making impossible promises and 
that the delivery service in‘ his 
branch is kept up to the proper 
standard. Every manufacturer 
who has trouble with deliveries 
can realize the importance of put- 
ting delivery to dealers into the 
hands of a man who is in such 
close contact with the retailer as 
is the Sales Agent. 


THROUGH SALES AGENT TO SALES- 
MAN—THE FINAL LINK 


So that the Sales Agent will not 
lose touch with the trade and al- 
ways will be in sympathy with the 
problems that confront his sales- 
men, he is assigned fifteen or 
twenty accounts, for which he is 
sole salesman. In this way he is 
always pretty close to the dealers 
of his branch. 

At the end of each month the 
branch books are closed, so that 
monthly sales and expenses can 
be checked, studied and compared. 
This involves the taking of a 
monthly inventory to arrive at the 
assets and liabilities. Perhaps this 
may seem to involve an unneces- 
sary amount of bookkeeping but 
the advantages outweigh this ob- 
jection. With the Sales Agent’s 
Monthly Report in hand the com- 
pany can clean house from attic 
to cellar not every six months or 
every year—every thirty days. It 
can pick up the stray odds and 
ends, poke about in the dark cor- 
ners and bring to light things that 


INK Feb. 16, 1922 
might have been sources of trouble 
if left too long unnoticed. 

The last but most important link 
in the chain from Sales Manager 
to dealer is the salesman. 

You will remember Salesman 
Warren, whose territory covers a 
small section of New York City. 
Several years ago he was a clerk 
in a grocery store in one of the 
better sections of the territory. 
The regular salesman in the terri- 
tory liked him and thought he 
would make good with the com- 
pany. The Sales Agent inter- 
viewed him, found him ambitious 
and offered him a job. 

Warren’s first two weeks with 
the company were spent at the 
bakery where he studied manu- 
facturing and office methods. 
Price list in hand, he checked 
prices against actual goods, be- 
cause in no other way can a sales- 
man become so familiar with the 
prices of the goods. In the office 
he learned a few of the general 
problems of the office force. 

His two weeks up, he was sent 
to the branch where he was put in 
the charge of the best salesman. 
For a week he accompanied this 
salesman, studied his methods and 
had the benefit of his training. 
The next week he spent with an- 
other good salesman, and the week 
after that with still a third star. 
Then he was assigned his district 
and was on his way to becoming a 
real salesman. ’ 

His future is more or less in 
his own hands. If he irons out 
his weaknesses he is in line for 
promotion and it is a significant 
fact that some of the men highest 
up in the sales organization started 
with the company as salesmen. It 
is the old idea of the marshal’s 
baton and the knapsack—and it 
has an incalculable effect on the 
morale of the sales force. 

Naturally the salesman is pretty 
well under the control of his Sales 
Agent. He works along certain 
definite lines and while the com- 
pany does not lay down a set 
course of procedure it knows that 
each man is following certain 
general methods and _ policies 
which have been approved. 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Half a Million 
Dollars in Dimes! 














I. A. KLEIN 
‘Metropolitan Tower 
New York 


Every Sunday *116,717 Iowans pull 
out a dime and say, “I want my 
Sunday Register.” 


That’s over half a million dollars in 
dimes annually. 


In a year the demand for the Des 


Moines Sunday Register all over 


Iowa has increased the circulation 
24,988 copies (net paid). 


An eight page rotogravure filled 
with Iowa pictures, not to be had in 
any other publication, is one reason 
for the popularity of The Des 
Moines Sunday Register. 


Write for folder showing The 
Sunday Register’s *116,717 circula- 
tion in 1035 Iowa cities and towns. 


“January, 1922, 
net paid averages 


Representatives: 


GUY 8S. OSBORN R. J. BIDWELL Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
St. Louis Los Angeles 
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Meets 


The first quarterly meeting of the 
year of the Southern Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies was held in Tampa, Fla., on 
Feb. 13. James O’Shaughnessy, execu 
tive secretary of the association, was 
present and all of the member agencies 


in the South were represented. Many 
agency men from New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia who were in Florida 


attended the meeting. In the evening 
Jefferson Thomas, of Jacksonville, en 
tertained at dinner. 


Changes in “Photoplay Maga- 
zine” Staff 

Jerome Keith, who has been with 
Photoplay Magazine for the last two and 
one-half years covering the New Eng- 
land territory, has resigned and will go 
in business for himself with the Keith 
Landis Corporation, ( hicago. 

David Vissel will succeed Mr. Keith 
in the New England territory 

Carl Dittman, formerly with Jl’ ogue 
will represent Photoplay Magazine in 
Philadelphia and Southern territory. 


Frank W. Lovejoy Leaves 
Curtis Pub. Co. 


Frank W. Lovejoy has resigned from 
the advertising department of The 
Country Gentleman, after an association 
of more than five years with The Curtis 
Publishing Company. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Wisconsin 
{griculturist. Mr. Lovejoy’s future 
business plans have not been deter 
mined upon. 


I. A. Klein Opens a Chicago 
Office 


Klein, newspaper publishers’ 
representative. New York, has opened 
offices in Chicago also The festern 
office will be conducted under the di 
rection of Howard I. Shaw, who for 
been with 


I \ 


the last seven years_ has 
Chicage office of Cone, Hunton & Wood 
man 


New Disinfectant Account for 
ae 
Chicago Agency 
The Ralph W. Merrill Company 
Chicago advertising agency, will 
handle the advertising for Izal, a new 
disinfectant, being manufactured by 
The Abbott Laboratories, Chicago. \ 
trade and class publication campaign 
is being planned 


Western Advertising Co. Has 
Eastern Office 

The Western Advertising Company, 

St. Louis. has opened an Eastern office 


in New York, in charge of Van Dyke 
Hill, Eastern advertising manager 
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Southern Council, A. A. A. A., 
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Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, a 
New Agency 


Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., 
sales and advertising, a new advertis 
ing agency, has been formed with 
ofhces in New York by Kenneth Groes 
beck, president; Alfred S. Hearn, vice- 
president, and J. (. Hindle, secretary 
and treasurer 

Mr. Groesbeck was 
president of the Harry Porter Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. Mr. 
Hearn also was with the Porter agency 
Mr. Hindle was space-buyer of the same 
agency. 

The new 
counts ot 
tools, etc., 
Corporation, 


recently vice 


agency will handle the ac 
Billings & Spencer, forgings, 
Hartford; Todd Shipyards 
New York; White Fuel Oil 
Corporation, New York; Wright Aero 
nautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J.; 
Hoffman & Hauck, food products, Wood 
haven, N. Y., and F. T. I Bacon, 
building management, New York. 
Campaigrs for all of these accounts 
ire now directed by the new 
agency Newspapers and magazines 
are being used for the Billings & 
Spencer account; magazine trade publi 
cations for Todd Shipyards; trade 
publications for White Fuel Oil; 
magazines and trade publications for 
the Wright \eronautical company; 
newspapers for Hoffman & Hauck and 
F. T. H. Bacon. 


being 


Organize New Agency 
in Chicago 

A general advertising agency under 
the name Hurja, Johnson, Huwen, In 
has been formed in Chicago by A. O 
Hurja, Harold F, Johnson and Francis 
J. Huwen. Mr. Hurja and Mr. Johnson 
were formerly with Henke, Inc., Chi 
cago advertising agency. Mr. Johnson 
is president of Curtis-Johnson Printing 
Company, Chicago Among the ac 
counts which this company will handle 


are: Kalt Zimmers Manufacturing 
Company, maker of boots and_ shoes, 
Milwaukee; The Howard Paper Com 
pany, Urbana, O.; Mendelsohn Broth 
ers Paper Stock Company, Chicago, 
andl Cook County Paper Stock Con 
pany, Chicago. 
“Tuec” Electric Cleaner Ac- 
count with J. H. Cross Co. 
The J. H. Cross Company, Inc., ad 


vertising agency of Philadelphia, has 
obtained the advertising account for 
the Tuec Electric Cleaner, made by The 
United Electric Company, Canton, O 
National magazines will be used 


Sherman & Lebair Have 
M. Martin & Co. Account 


The advertising account of M. Mar 


tin & Co., New York, manufacturers 
of Plume underwear, has been ob 
tained by Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New 
York 
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“Without good will no 
business can keep going, 
whether it be the neighbor- 
hood grocery, the Standard 


Oil or the United States.” 


And good will exists only in 
the hearts and minds of men. 
It is a personal thing. 


National good will is merely 
your own opinion or prefer- | 
ence or prejudice multiplied i 
| by millions. | 


What the Washington Con- : 
ference has done to increase 
the individual good will in 

the world is told by William 

Allen White in this week’s 
Collier’s. 


<| Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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UST a matter of an hour or so after you have called the st 
: . P . u 
messenger, one of these “snapshots” will be on its way to give you Pe 
a glimpse of the Baltimore trade situation in the line you specify: di 
° *- as 
Cigars Medicinal Waters és 
Cough and Cold Salves Building Activities w 
Industrial Employment he 
ea " th 
It is just the sort of a cursory survey that you would give an th 
unexplored territory in order to get an impression of its a only ‘i 
we have saved you the trouble and delay by making it for you. Similar pa 
surveys have been made of Peanut Butter, Horse Radish, Chow Chow, mi 
Ready-to-Serve Cereals, Ice Creams, Distribution of Meats, and are now fre 
ready to be sent out on request. - 
ar 
If you could know, as we know, the tremendous possibilities to be realized acc 
by intensive development of this great Baltimore market, you would not delay that tsi 
wire to us a single minute! I 
Is 
NEW’S and AMERICAN advertising, backed, if you say so, by NEWS and AMERICAN \ " 
merchandising service, will produce maximum results for you in Baltimore. \ 
Carrying a combined circulation close to 180,000 daily and Sunday, these two great Associated a 
Press papers cover the Baltimore field. Rates on 1000 line contract, 30 cents daily, 35 cents ~ 
Sunday. Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. url 
hap 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS . 
. V 
Evening. Daily And Sunday. us t 
, a - they 
Che SaltimoreAmerican 7 
Fi 
Morning, Daily And Sunday. Fi 
N 
ing t 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ ae, 
ee ~~; —— 7a estern Representative nost 
150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg. ( 
New York A add Chicago gh 
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How to Make a Business Grow 





“Vision Bookkeeping” as the Solution of Many Promotion Problems 


By Benjamin H. Jefferson 


Advertising Manager, Lyon & Healy 


ROWTH is the great thing 

in business. It is even greater 
than conservation, because prog- 
ress must come from growth. 
Vision bookkeeping is to growth 
what ordinary bookkeeping is to 
conservation. The future in a 
large sense is more important to a 
business concern than the past; so 
vision bookkeeping should be in- 
stalled and worked out from day 
to day with at least as much care 
as the ordinary bookkeeping rec- 
ords. 

The ordinary bookkeeping pre- 
sents a series of facts which, when 
used as a basis for promotion, 
may be highly misleading. De- 
ductions based upon them may be 
as far out of the way as the fa- 
mous conclusion of the gentleman 
who, noticing a saddle under the 
bed thereupon spread the story 
that the man in the bed had eaten 
the horse, 

In what I am to say about ordi- 
nary bookkeeping in this com- 
parison do not understand that | 
minimize its importance. Far 
from it. Only the best systems 
should be tolerated. And I go so 
far as to say that audits by public 
accountants are invaluable adver- 
tising aids. 

But ordinary bookkeeping tells 
us, for instance, that the sales of 
\ & Co. yesterday were $4,000 
\ very nice business this seems to 
ve. But let us suppose the $4,000 
turns out to be a single item. Per- 
haps A & Co. have no business at 
all. Only a scheme, 

Vision bookkeeping would show 
us that in A & Co. on the day that 
they did a $4,000 business, this 
total was achieved from: 

Four hundred customers ; 

Four hundred orders by mail. 

Now we are justified in belie, 
ing that A & Co. have a real busi 


Thus far we have only the 
nost elemental thing in the house 
ount, But our vision bookkeeping 
egins with the record of the day 


ess, 
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of the week, then of the state of 
the weather, and proceeds by fig- 
ures and ratios to give us side- 
lights that are rich in mental 
vitamines, But to begin. The mer- 
chant is challenged by both the 
first entries. How can he over- 
come the weather at least in 
part? This is of course in a re- 
tail establishment, and equally fas- 
cinating, how can he make Thurs- 
day’s sales equal Friday’s? Must 
they always be 20 per cent less? 


VISION BOCKKEEPING TELLS MORE 


Vision bookkeeping follows the 
count of the doorman which we 
have seen to be 400 customers. 
We find that they filtered into the 
four departments of the business : 


Department A—100. 
Department B—100. 
Department C—100. 
Department D—100. 


The letters received by A & Co., 
of which there were 400 came to 
two separate addresses. Those ad- 
dressed to A & Co. on Grant 
Street all came from the* stand- 
ing and prestige of the firm, and 
the 200 additional letters ad- 
dressed to A & Co. on Harding 
Street all arose from direct adver- 
tising. Furthermore, all the letters 
on Harding Street came to keyed 
numbers, so that they might be 
credited up at once to the adver- 
tising mediums that had inspired 
the writers. 

Let us see what vision book- 
keeping tells us thus far. The 
weather; day of week; number of 
customers; number of orders: 
gain or loss in each department 
in the house in number either of 
customers or orders. 

In the orders, perhaps, we notice 
a gain in those coming to Grant 
Street through prestige, and a loss 
in those coming to Harding Street 
as a result of direct advertising. 
Then the keyed letter count re- 
veals the fact that seven of the 
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ten advertising mediums are doing 
well, but two mediums are slip- 
ping and one seems to be all shot. 
The next step in the study of 
these daily figures shows us our 
sales per customer in each depart- 
ment, In departments A and B 
the increase in sales, let us say, 
show 10 per cent gain, but in 
departments C and D the size of 
the individual sales is shrinking. 
Then we glance at the percentage 
of customers sold. Sad news. In 
department A out of 100 cus- 
tomers on the floor only forty 
were sold. “Sixty got away. 
What’s the matter? Is it the 
fault of the clerks, the fault 
of the goods or the fault of 
the house? Is it possible that 100 
people came in to buy and more 
than one-half of them changed 
their minds? The advertising 
seems to bring the people in but 
if we are to lose six out of ten 
chances it may be that the ad- 
vertising is the trouble. Perhaps 
our advertising man, quite in- 
nocently, is overplaying his hand 
and making statements that re- 
pel possible customers. An adver- 
tisement that offers a good $10 
shoe for $1 is a very bad thing, 
even if it packs the store, Far bet- 
ter to have fewer customers come 
in to see a good $5 shoe, honestly 
described. 

Next we find parallel informa- 
tion on our orders. A & Co, have 
been getting a certain amount of 
business on each mail order. How 
does this compare with last year? 
Let us say the present ratio is 85 
per cent. Why? Is the corre- 
spondence weak? Is the catalogue 
poor? Are the goods wrong? 
What’s the matter? Vision book- 
keeping demands an answer. Then 
we glance at the cost per inquiry 
and find more news. Some. good, 
some bad, but real news to guide 
us to our destiny. 

For instance, a fifty-line adver- 
tisement with a hidden coupon 
may be drawing like a fire on 
Main Street, but our full-page ad- 
vertisement is exciting about as 
much interest as a parent’s threats 
to an only child 

In connection with vision book- 
keeping one of the essential ser- 
vices is by means of the Milline 
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system. So long as advertising 
managers try to fit the month’s 
expenditures for advertising to 
the month’s sales, confusion 
reigns. We find huge sales in 
December and small advertising 
expense, small sales in January 
and a terrific advertising outgo. 
Elemental; of course. The office 
pays December advertising bills in 
January. Big advertising expense 
in midsummer and small business. 
Ordinary bookkeeping does not 
explain that certain large adver- 
tisements were paid for in ad- 
vance to earn a discount, and will 
not appear until September. 

At this poinf, if you will bear 
with me, I will go further into 
details. In the foregoing matter 
I have supplied in order a number 
of already well-known tabula- 
tions. Probably all of them and 
as many more could quickly be 
assembled by a little journey 
through the advertising depart- 
ment of a few wideawake na- 
tional advertisers. 

But in the plan of keeping 
the Milline record of your own 
advertising and also of your com- 
petitors, I advocate something 
entirely new. I can make it plain 
only by defining each step and 
answering the more obvious ques- 
tions. The Milline is a unit of 
advertising measurement. It is 
so called because it represents one 
agate line of space circulated 
1,000,000 times. The Milline is 
the product of the agate line space 
of an advertisement multiplied by 
the circulation of the paper. Thus 
one agate line in a paper of 1,000,- 
000 circulation equals 1 Milline; 
similarly ten agate lines in a 
paper of 100,000 circulation equal 
1 Milline. It follows that an ad- 
vertisement of 50 lines in a paper 
of 400,000 circulation equals 20 
Millines. The same advertisement 
of 50 lines in a paper of 40,000 
circulation would equal only 2 
Millines. To obtain the Milline all 
we have to do after multiplying 
space by circulation is to cross 
off the six figures at the right. 
Right here more than one shrewd 
advertising manager has said to 
me: 

“What’s wrong with using agate 
lines to measure our advertising 
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and that of our competitors? In 
fact, that’s what we have been 
doing for some time.” 

This is where it is wrong. Let 
us say that every day for ten days 
advertiser “A” has used fifty 
agate lines in the paper with 400,- 
000 circulation. He has a total of 
500 agate lines. Let us say his 
competitor “B” has used 50 lines 
every day in the paper with 
40,000 circulation. He also has a 
total of 500 agate lines. Now 
can you think of anything more 
utterly misleading? How different 
the aspect of this table when kept 
in Millines. There we find that 
one advertiser has used 200 Mil- 
lines and the other has used only 
twenty Millines. 

No great imagination is re- 
quired to see the difference to an 
institution if 1,000 Millines are 
working for it and_ bringing 
orders and customers or if 2,000 
Millines are pushing its fortunes. 
Now we come to a tremendously 
important development, which is 
that the Milline makes possible a 
chart showing the actual pull by 
months of the advertising against 
the sales. The chart of the sales 
in response to a certain number of 
Millines will give you an exact 
ratio. 

Then in theory it is compara- 
tively easy to increase your sales 
by increasing your Millines. In 
practice there are many things 
to be thought of and there is 
always the law of diminishing 
returns to be taken into consid- 
eration. But assuming that the 
merchandise problems can _ be 
solved, the sales line and the 
Milline line should move on paral- 
lel lines on this chart by months. 

I think I have indicated the 
yeoman service in merchandising 
that vision bookkeeping will do, 
although I have barely touched on 
that particular phase of the sub- 
ject. A classic incident is that of 
the young man who climbed to 
partnership in Marshall Field & 
Co. and who made his first start 
by keeping a record of the actual 
relative demand for the various 
sizes of men’s collars. 

So far our vision bookkeeping 
has been petty and in detail. Now 
we lift the curtain and survey the 
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entire field. Ordinary bookkeep- 
ing tells us this: Purchases 1921— 
Jones & Co., Mossville, $1,000. 
Vision bookkeeping adds to this 
the fact that Mossville has a pop- 
ulation of 10,000, so, inasmuch as 
Jones is our sole outlet, our sales 
per inhabitant were only 10 cents. 
By comparison we find that it 
should be at least 20 cents. There- 
fore, what at first looked like a 
good report, we discover to be 
only one-half. our quota. Prob- 
ably the fact that vision book- 
keeping lists four good dealers in 
our line and that we have suc- 
ceeded in selling only one explains 
the difficulty. 

The most amazing helps in re- 
gard to growth may be dug out. 
Even the individual responds to 
its unanswerable logic. I knew 
a salesman who had been falling 
down so persistently on securing 
proper terms that he seemed to be 
beyond redemption, but a chart 
showing the normal terms by 
means of a straight line and ex- 
hibiting lines for each of his fel- 
lows, each line consistently above 
that line, cured him. His own 
line drooping below the straight 
barrier waked up his inner con- 
sciousness, It showed him that his 
trouble was purely a mental one. 
He stepped out of his weakness, 
overcame his cardinal defect— 
cast it off like a shabby garment, 
and in six months ran his per- 
sonal line higher than that of most 
of his confreres. Vision book- 
keeping not only’ touches every 
department, but also every worker, 
and can be made the greatest ally 
to service. For instance, a record 
of mailings of the letters of a 
business house shows that it is 
possible to get many of the letters 
off early in the day and so speed 
up the business twenty-four hours, 
etc. 

Naturally vision bookkeeping is 
the duty of the advertising man- 
ager, just as ordinary bookkeeping 
is the province of the head of the 
office. The expense and labor 
necessary are not great. A trained 
stenographer can keep up a long 
series of figures if all co-operate 
daily, and a monthly statement 
can be gotten out as promptly as 
the ordinary bookkeeping state- 
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ment of the house is prepared. 

Finally, the summing up in 
vision bookkeeping is a pure de 
light to a busy executive. In one 
line you get what you want to 
know and in non-technical lan- 
guage. For instance: 

Sales for November — Depart 
ment A—$40,000; increase 8 per 
cent. 

You don’t have to refer to last 
year; there you have it. 

Advertising for November—De- 
partment A—2,000 Millines. De- 
crease 10 per cent, etc. 

I believe that a large part of the 
value of an ‘advertising manager 
is his ability to supply pregnant 
facts. For, given this record care- 
fully computed, accurately figured, 
promptly furnished, the whole per- 
sonnel of the house can build 
solidly for the future. 

Vision bookkeeping affords an 
opportunity to analyze advertising 
copy with a view to obtaining the 
kind best suited for the concern. 
Unless various kinds are tried 
out, is it not purely a matter of 


opinion that one kind is the best? 
Copy may be keyed in connection 


with a street number. Thus a 
letter to A 161 Harding Street 
and a letter to B 161 Harding 
Street mean that in a certain me- 
dium in January one sort of copy 
was tried and in February an en- 
tirely different angle of the sub- 
ject was presented. I have seen 
two advertisements not so wonder- 
fully dissimilar in appearance and 
identical in product offered exhibit 
the greatest difference in pulling 
power. One copy has been not 
twice as good, but twenty times as 
effective as the other. 
Questionnaires become a living 
force. Small things like, “What 
does the average woman under- 
stand by a certain phrase in an 
advertisement?” can easily be 
settled by sending a questionnaire 
to fifty women employees. Big 
things like a matter of policy can 
be submitted to 100 representative 
dealers and a correct trade view- 
point easily arrived at. The 
astonishing thing is the tendency 
in a questionnaire to unanimity. 
One usually finds that the women 
or the dealers are nearly all of a 
single mind. I have often known 
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80 per cent, yes, 90 per cent to 
vote one way. Yet before the 
questionnaire was used the prob- 
lem had been one of keen debate 
and in a small group of depart- 
ment managers and _ assistants 
opinions were divided. 

There are at least one or two 
local branches still operating in 
America that allow their clerks to 
take long noon hours and insist on 
these same clerks being present be- 
tween five o’clock and six. Vision 
bookkeeping at once reveals the 
peak of the load. The figures 
show that the place is full of 
customers between noon and two 
o'clock, and “that there is not 
enough business transacted after 
five o’clock to pay for the lights. 
Times have changed since those 
hours were put into effect, but 
there is nothing in the ordinary 
record of the sales to throw light 
on this important alteration in the 
buying habits of the public. It is 
child’s play to make a change in 
matters of this kind. For breathes 
there a clerk with soul so dead 
that he woulé not exchange half 
an hour at noon for an earlier 
closing hour? 

Numbering show windows, and 
keeping a record of the displays 
by departments has been known 
to result in the raising of the 
standard of a store perceptibly. 
Close observation naturally leads 
to systematic improvement. 

Busy directors approve of vision 
bookkeeping in the highest terms. 
For there is nothing more an- 
noying for a group of gentlemen 
than to find after long discussion 
that they have reached certain 
conclusions upon misleading or in- 
sufficient premises. The technical 
explanation brought in which re- 
verses the whole situation is 
thoroughly exasperating. Usually 
nothing is done. Things are al- 
lowed to stand over because of a 
lack of confidence in the sources 
of information. But a set of 
figures that are in themselves a 
challenge to a bigger, better plane 
of merchandising brings out the 
winning qualities of each and 
every worker in the house. They 
present a vision of future accom- 
plishment that stirs the blood of 
every man. 
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National Advertising 
is local advertising 

in each of a thousand 
communities 


The modern advertiser informs his sales force of the 
actual proportions and. scope of his advertising cam- 
paign by reducing it to terms of separate communities. 









Some companies supply to each salesman loose-leaf 
forms, one for each city in his territory. An example 
of such form is shown here. 


Armed with this information, the salesman enters the 
city prepared to give the merchants facts about the ad- 
vertising in the one place in which the merchant is in- 
terested, and to make apparent to him the true economy 
of national advertising. 


He also knows, from the sales quota figures, just how 
much his minimum orders in that city must be. 


To assist manufacturers and advertising agents in the 
preparation of such figures, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany is issuing, in pamphlet form, detailed statements 
of the exact circulation of each of its publications in 
each county, city and town in the United States, and 
of the combined circulation of all three Curtis publica- 
tions in each county. 


The thorough and intelligent use of such circulation 
figures as these will be of service to every national 
advertiser in making his campaign more productive. 
A copy will be sent upor request to any manufacturer 
or sales manager. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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DONEGcs sive sta wekcccnetentade Michigan 
CAtYecccccccccescccccccccsece Grand Rapids 
Population 1920 Ceneus.....+. 137, 634 
d One half the native white families x 12,158 
Circulation of our advertising 

in Ladies' Home Journal in this 

COMMUNLT Ye cccccsccccccccvcces 4,475 


Total cost fcr year of our 


th advertising in this community 
the (six color pages).ceeccccsees $149. 82 
am- ere 
ties. Estimated volume of 

department store business 
leaf in Grand Rapids (1920)...-«e. $11, 347, 000. 
nple 


Estimated volume of sales 


in our line (1920)......seee60 $226, 940. 
oo Salesman's quota in this community $45,000. 
» ad- 
s in- Our customers and prospects: 
omy 


Friedman;Spring D. G. Coe 

Herpolsheimer Co. 

how Paul Steketee & Sons 
Chas. Trankla & Co. 

Wurzburg D. G. Co. 


1 the & Income-tax etatistics and investigations show that on 
‘om- the average one-half the native white families represents 
ents the bulk of the purchasing power for selective merchandise. : 











is in The figures given are only for the city proper. Our ad- 
and vertising aleo reaches the surrounding territory fran 
lica- which the trading population of the city stores is drawn. 
ition 

_ The Ladies’ Home Journal 

tive. o. 

urer The Saturday Evening Post 


The Country Gentleman 
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1921 Advertising in — 


This statement of display advertising for the year 1921 i 
striking evidence of The Chicago Daily News’ supremacy in 
the six-day field in the following important classifications : 


FIRST! 
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Automobiles -------=+- THE DAILY NEWS 


The Chicago Daily News, 615,981 lines. 
The next highest score, 567,339 lines. 
Books «--«ceseceeecee 


The Chicago Daily News, 114,376 lines 
The next highest score, 82,583 lines. 


Churches ----+--+---- 
The Chicago Daily News, 59,936 lines. 
The next highest score, 12,744 lines. 
Clothing ese 28 ees = = 
The Chicago Daily News, 2,459,558 lines. 
The next highest score, 1,982,568 lines. 
Department Stores - - - 
The Chicago Daily News, 5,346,469 lints.- 
The next highest score, 2,617,352 lines. 
Educational 
The Chicago Daily News, 131,615 lines. 
The next highest score, 110,485 lines. 
Foodstuffs -------- 
The Chicago Daily News, 506,649 lines. 
The next highest score, 396,619 lines 
Furniture - ----+-+-+-- 
The Chicago Daily News, 646,242 lines. 
The next highest score, 341,149 lines. 
Household Utilities - - - 
The Chicago Daily News, 144,951 lines. 
The next highest score, 52,556 lines 
Musical Instruments - - - 


The Chicago Daily News, 326,124 lines. 
The next highest score, 315,321 lines. 


Opticians --------- 
The Chicago Daily News, 26,064 lines. 
The next highest score, 22,179 lines 

Out of the Loop Stores - 
The Chicago Daily News, 708,311 lines 
The next highest score, 281,986 lines. 

Real Estate -------- 
The Chicago Daily News, 74,752 lines 
The next highest score, 52,898 lines. 

Vv 

Ee aaa es ak in oe 
The Chicago Daily News, 326,526 lines 
The next highest score, 278,029 lines 


Grand Total All Display 
Advertising ------- 


The Chicago Daily News, 13,309,155 lines 
The next highest score, 9,523,905 lines. 
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IN NEARLY EVERY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished Mle wey mg Record Co., an independent audit servic: 
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Why Manufacturers Should Dis- 
courage the “Spiff” System 


As a Whole It Is an Intolerably Mischievous Plan 


DaKE-JOHANET ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 

ditor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please give me information 
s to the general practice of manufac- 
urers in regard to the so-called “P. M.” 
ystem of giving commissions to clerks 
1 retail stores? 

Recently when investigating for one 
f our clients I asked a clerk how the 
roduct was moving and she said, 
Pretty fair. But you don’t give 
spiffs.’ I get at least 5 per cent on 
early all the articles in my depart- 
ient and it is a ‘dead’ article that 
oes not give ‘spiffs.’” 

Now, personally, I am not “sold” on 
he “P. M.” system. It is harmful to 
nanufacturer, consumer and to ‘a cer- 
tain extent to the retailer. Assuming 
that all manufacturers paid 5 per cent 
to clerks they would be no better off 
than before—all being on equal foot- 
ng. Then the enterprising manufac- 
turer would have to boost the “ante.” 
Eventually the clerk would make more 
ioney from her “spiffs” than she would 
receive as salary and actually she might 
uy her job from the retailer after the 
manner of the holders of hat-check 
rivileges! 

What say you? 

DAKE-JOHANET ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
C. L. Youns, 
Account Executive. 


HILE the “P. M.” plan is 

used by many reputable con- 
cerns, we can regard it only as a 
thoroughly vicious system. We 
believe that it causes untold harm 
not only to the manufacturer and 
consumer, but also to the retailer 
who uses it. 

“P. M.’s” and “spiffs” are in a 
class with the “own goods bonus” 
which some of the chains give 
their clerks for selling the com- 
pany’s special brands. Theoreti- 
cally there is a lot to be said in 
favor of the plan of giving a 
clerk extra compensation for 
pushing certain goods. It is a 


merchant’s undoubted right to pro- 


mote the sale of any merchandise 
he chooses and to use any legiti- 
mate method to accomplish his 
purpose. In actual practice, 
though, the “spiff’ system does 
not fulfil this theory. It places 
a weapon in the retail salesman’s 
hands that he is very likely to 


misuse. Unless he is built in a 
heroic mould, he is not able to 
withstand the temptation to use 
the system unwarrantably. 

The trouble with the “P. M.” sys- 
tem is that it is an attempt on the 
part of the retailer to defeat the 
working of consumer demand. In 
many cases the clerk who gets ex- 
tra pay for selling certain things 
is likely to dissuade a customer 
from buying a definite brand for 
which she came into the store. Of 
course if the buyer has no choice 
and if the proffered article is as 
good as any other the store car- 
ries, there is no harm in selling 
the “spiffed” merchandise. In like 
manner the “own goods bonus” 
or the manufacturer’s special 
bonus is unobjectionable, if the 
customer is allowed free sway in 
her choice and no attempt is made 
to substitute on her definitely ex- 
pressed demand. 

But that is just where human 
nature is weak. If the salesman 
knows that he, personally, will 
make a few cents every time he 
succeeds in switching a customer 
over to the article he wants to 
sell, he is going to seize every 
opportunity to do so. In many 
cases, “spiffed” merchandise is un- 
desirable. For some reason, it 
doesn’t sell. That is why a “P. M.” 
is attached to it. Too many sales- 
men will not show customers any- 
thing but these “P. M.’s.” This 
does an injustice to the store. It 
gives patrons the idea that the 
stock is inadequate. About fifteen 
years ago we bought an overcoat 
in a nationally known clothing 
store. The salesman assured us it 
wag the only one in stock that 
would fit. That seemed strange, 
but not being particularly self- 
assertive that day we took it de- 
spite our dissatisfaction. We dis- 
covered later it was a “P. M.” We 
have never been in that store from 
that’day to this. Hence, the “P. M.” 
system costs the retailer vastly 











more than he ever gets out of it. 

The trouble with this whole 
scheme of selling is that it causes 
a reversion to the caveat emptor 
principle. For a time, the retailer 
steps down from the professional 
standard of his job and becomes 
a mere trader. Professionally it 
is the duty of the merchant to see 
that the best interests of the cus- 
tomer are always served. Marshall 
Field taught us the wise selfish- 
ness of that course. 

The reader may be able to cite 
many instances where good has 
come out of the “spiff” system, but 
we believe that, as a whole, the 
system is intolerably mischievous 
and should be discouraged by 
manufacturers every time they 
get a chance—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. * 


Palm Beach Foreign Account 
with Gotham Agency 


The foreign advertising account of 
the Goodall Worsted Company, Palm 
Beach cloth, is now being handled by 
the Gotham Advertising Company, New 

fork. A campaign covering fifteen for- 
eign countries has been released. News 
paper, magazine and outdoor advertis 
ing are being used. 

his agency is also handling the 
foreign advertising of the National 
Cloak & Suit Company. <A campaign 
featuring this company’s spring cata 
logue will run in Mexico, Cuba, the 
West Indies, the Philippines, and 
Latin-America 


New Sales and Engineering 
Counsel Organization 
FE. S. Hare. Inc., sales and engi 


neering counsel in the automotive field, 
been formed at 


a new company, has 
New York to succeed Hares Motors, 
Inc. The new company is headed by 


Hare. 

wis, who was in charge of 
advertising for the Hares Motors, Inc.., 
and who was formerly general sales 
manager of the Packard Motor Car 
Company of New York, has been made 
vice-president, in charge of disttibution, 
of the new company. 


Emlen S. 
H. 


R. S. Wood with New York 


“Evening Mail” 


Richard S. Wood, for the last four 
years manager of the food department 
of. the New York Globe, and managing 
director of the General Merchandising 
Company, has been appointed by The 
Evening Mail, New York, to conduct 
a food department which has been 
established. 
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Batten Company Holds Third 
Convention of Clients 


The George Batten Company, Inc., 
held its third convention ot clients 
it the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 


February 9 and 10 with an attendance 
ot more than 250 executives of con 
cerns whose accounts are handled by the 
Batten agency. 

On the first day addresses were made 
by H. W. Prentiss, Jr., sales manager 
ot the Armstrong Cork Company, on 
“What Should a Sales Department Do 
to Insure the Greatest Benefit from 
Advertising?”; J. H. Clark, general 
sales manager, Kellogg Products, Inc., 
on “The Attitude ot Salesmen toward 
Advertised Goods”’; Ww. H. Palmer, The 
Electric Storage Battery Company, “A 
Manufacturer’s Viewpoint on Building 
up a Business’; Edward Plaut, presi- 
dent, Lehn & Fink, Inc., “What Part 
Should a Manufacturer Take in Adver- 
tising?”; Harold L. Keith, president, 
Geo, E. Keith Company, “The Human 
Factor in the Labor Probiem’’; Mag- 
nus W. Alexander, managing director, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
“The Business Outlook for 1922. Based 
on a Consideration of the Industrial 
Factors”; and Hon. Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

William H. Johns, president of the 
Satten company, presided at the sessions 
on the first day 

On the second day of the convention, 
during sessions at which Howard 
Dickinson, vice-president of the Batten 
company, presided, addresses were made 
by Charles Hook, vice-president and 
general manager, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, ‘“‘Keeping Labor Right’; 
James M. Porter, general manager, Waitt 
& Bond, Inc., “Quantity Production’ 


John J. Evans, general manager, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, “Keeping up 
Quality”; Samuel W. Reyburn, presi- 
dent, Lord & Taylor, and Alfred B. 
Koch, president, La Salle and Koch 
Co., “The Problems of a Retailer” 
Miss L. T. Moreland, George Batten 
Company, “A Woman’s View of Adver- 
tising”; William J. Boardman, vice 


president, George Batten Company, and 
Dr. Charles Montague Bakewell, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Yale University, 
“Moulding Public Opinion. 

An exhibition showing all of the steps 
necessary to produce insert and bill for 
four advertisements (the four advertise- 
ments being adaptations of the same de- 
sign) received much attention. 


“Riv-it” in the Newspapers 


The Penn Rivet Corporation, Phila 
delphia, maker of “Riv-it,” an auto- 
matic riveting machine for riveting 
paper, leather, metal, wood and cloth 
containers, has come into the news- 
papers with space running into 450 
lines. Economy is the burden of the 
copy, one piece bringing this point home 


by saying that the Japanese come to 
Philadelphia for riveting machinery for 
their tea boxes, despite the cheap hand 
labor to be had in Japan. The illus- 
trations show the machines at work. 
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Addresses Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Clubs 


Bertrand L. Chapman, manager of 
the New York World's merchandising 
department, spoke before the Advertis 
ing Club of Baltimore on February 15 
on the subject of “Distribution.” On 
February 23 he will speak on ‘“Mer- 
chandising” before the Philadelphia 
Women’s Advertising Club. 

The Baltimore address was the first 
of a series of three talks on “Distribu- 
tion” in the club’s educational pro 
gramme. 


French, Shriner & Urner 
Appoint Agency 


French, Shriner & Urner, manufac- 
turers of shoes, Boston, have placed 
their advertising account with the 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, Boston. 
Newspapers are being used. 

The Shumway company is also con- 
ducting a campaign in New England 
newspapers for the Oriental Tea & 
Coffee Company, Boston. 


Beaver Board -with 

N. W. Ayer & Son 
The advertising account of The 
Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Beaver Board, Vulcanite roofing, 
Beavertone and Beaver blackboards, has 
been placed with the N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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“Country Homes” Advertising 
Appointment 

Country Homes, Baltimore, which for 
the last five years has been published 
without carrying advertising, has opened 
its pages to advertisers. R. T. Hunting- 
ton and associates, New York, have 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tives in the Eastern territory, includ- 
ing the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. A Western advertis- 
ing representative has not been ap- 
pointed. 


Romeyn B. Scribner Will Join 
“Current Opinion” 
Romeyn B. Scribner, formerly with 
A. C. McClurg & Co., William H. 
Rankin Co. and Marshall Field & Co 
of Chicago, and Doremus & Co. of New 
York, resigned his position as advertis 
ing agent of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in New York to join the advertising 
staff of Current Opinion, in the Eastern 

territory, on February 15. 


Foreign Advertising for Lysol 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., is starting an 
advertising campaign for Lysol in for- 
eign markets. Copy featuring the uses 
and preventive advantages of Lysol is 
being released in Cuba. The Gotham 
Advertising Company, New York, is 
handling the campaign. 
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George LDyer Company 

a2 —— 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Warning Against 
Fraudulent Aircraft 
Schemes 


[* a bulletin sent to chambers of 
commerce attention is called to 
fraudulent schemes in the aerial 
transportation field, by the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

The bulletin headed, “Beware 
the Professional Promoter of Air 
Transportation Companies,” 
reads: 

“It has come to the attention of 
the National Vigilance Committee 
that various professional pro- 
moters are active in many sections 
of the country, either in the sale 
of shares in air transportation 
companies, promising large re- 
turns to investors, or in setting 
up machinery which will enable 
them at some later date to sell 
intere sts in such companies. 

“In some instances, promoters 
have gathered around them men 
of some aviation experience, who 
have thus far enjoyed good repu- 
tations, and have through the use 
of the names of these men and 
their past aviation experience 
bought or borrowed respectability 
to create confidence, without 
which the professional promoter 
is lost. 

“In other instances, promoters 
have forwarded their plans for 
separating a gullible citizenship 
from its savings by the hurrah 
method of trading upon the com- 
munity spirit of cities solicited to 
provide station sites and franchises 
that will ‘put them on the air 
transportation map,’ and inspire 
the envy of some less fortunate 
rival city. This may lead to the 
appointment of an ‘aeronautics 
committee’ of the Chamber of 
Commerce to work for the com- 
ing of ships of the air, a form of 
recognition which amounts to 
endorsement. With news items in 
the local press, this provides the 
‘set-up’ upon which promoters’ 
agents will cash in when stock- 
selling time rolls around, as it in- 
evitably does. 

“Promoters of this type are as 
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bold as they are resourceful. They 
intimate that Chambers of Com- 
merce are financially backing their 
efforts; that rich capitalists are 
advancing all the money needed to 
do preliminary organization work; 
that profitable contracts with the 
Post Office Department and the 
express companies are practically 
in their pockets; and they talk 
glibly of ‘Government co- 
operation,’ and ‘official connec- 
tions.’ These, and many other 
representations, which dazzle even 
skeptical City Fathers, have in 
them more of deception and fraud 
than of truth and honesty. 

“Some of , these promoters, 
bolder perhaps and more versed 
than others in the art of large- 
scale fakery, claim to possess 
planes, often juggling with the 
names of famous designers in a 
way to impress the layman. Such 
promoters may even have a plane 
or two, built to order, of course, 
for stock-selling purposes, but not 
fitted for freight and passenger 
carrying service at a profit. 

“Even honest air transportation 
projects, from the viewpoint of 
investors, must necessarily be con- 
sidered in the extremely specula- 
tive class until there is adequate 
Federal legislation regulating 
travel by air. 

“Commercial aviation, the great, 
new development é«n_transporta- 
tion, is being put forward soundly 
by men of experience in aero- 
nautics and in the automotive 
industry who have their feet on 
the ground. It should not be per- 
mitted to become a means by 
which weavers of fantastic 
schemes may enrich themselves 
at the expense of a public whose 
admiration and enthusiasm for a 
marvelous development make them 
easy victims for persons of pred 
atory instincts.” 


Hop Service Changes Name 


The Hop Service, Inc., 


Chicago, has 
changed its corporate name to Frank 
W. Hopkins, Inc. In all other respects 
the organization remains the same as 
heretofore 


W. A. Glen, recently with the United 
Advertising Agency, New York, has 
joined the advertising staff of Arts and 
Decoration, New York. 
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ThéyreBuvino’ 


in Indianapolis 





HAT fifty years ago was a 
muddy, prairie street, today 
is” Pennsylvania Street, one of 
the arteries in the “Mile Square” of 
-Indianapolis. Buying habits have 
changed along Pennsylvania Street in 
the last fifty years. They have changed 
in the last ten years. The manufacturer 
who hopes to sell merchandise to dealers 























Indianapolis merchants with “wave of hand promises of adver- 
know News advertising. Mae pe h 4 . 
Spending practically as tising” is as archaic as appears the 
ee ail OTHER muddy, unpaved Pennsylvania Street of 
forms of advertising, they 1860. If you would sell in Indianapolis, 
know it :' 

ee dy petra nara use 1922 methods. Insure dealers a 


it will do for a product. . E 
demand for their merchandise through 


newspaper advertising and you will com- 
mand their ready support. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J.E LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 














USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
-——— 
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During the war the favorite indoor pastime of fireside 
warriors was to denounce the Hearst papers as pro- 
German and anti-British. 

At the present time the favorite indoor pastime of the 
same kind of patriots is to denounce the Hearst papers 
as pro-Irish and anti-British. We do not know how the 
mental processes of these fireside warriors and statesmen 
move, their wonders to perform. We have often thought 
it would be amusing and instructive to take one of their 
heads apart and see what is in it, or rather what isn’t in 
it. The Hearst papers are ALWAYS and ONLY pro- 
American. 

The Hearst papers do not hate England or the English 
people. 

The Hearst papers hate English interference with our 
American affairs, English diplomatic intrigue, English 
alliances, English propaganda, English espionage. 

None of these things has any place in our national life. 

Whoever applauds these things is not a good American. 

Whoever invites foreign interference in our affairs is 
not a loyal citizen. 

Whoever advocates a union of America with England 
or any other country is a misguided citizen, a dangerous 
citizen and a mighty poor specimen of independent 
American manhood. 

We wish every people in the world well. We would 
have them—if we could—all be as happy and comfortable 
as our own people. We would be glad to see them all] 
live in peace and security. 





Here is a partial list of tia 
combined circulati«a 


Boston American. Atlanta Georgian and Sunday 
Boston Advertiser. American. 
New York American. Chicago American. 


New York Journal. 
Washington Times. 
Detroit Times. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
Wisconsin News. 
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ocWe Stand 


from tharst Newspapers 








side BUT WE ARE UNALTERABLY OPPOSED TO 

pro- ANY POLITICAL ALLIANCE WITH ANY OF 
THEM—any political PARTNERSHIP with nations 

the less sincere, less peaceful, less prosperous, less safe and 

pers less solvent than our own. 

the That’s our doctrine. 

men It is a good doctrine. 

ight It is an American doctrine. 

heir We get it from Washington. 

a We get it from Jefferson. 


We get it from Lincoln. 
We get it from the traditions of a most glorious past, 


lish from a history so splendid that the heart thrills at each 
ial new reading; from every good and wise American who 
ish ever had a part in making our America the wonder and 
envy of times present and of the ages that are to come. 
if It is a doctrine that is a religion with us—a creed. 
_ We live to defend it. 
we We would not be at all unwilling to die for it, if that 
fe small sacrifice was necessary to its continuance. 

And we do not doubt that we and the millions of 
ind Americans like ourselves are able to defend and will 
US defend and maintain this true American doctrine against 
oi the wiles of foreign influence and the mean and base 

intrigue of domestic traitors to the traditions of the past, 
ld and then hand it down unimpaired to our sons’ sons to 
dle defend and maintain, as long as the Republic stands on 
all its mighty foundations foursquare to every storm of fate 
and destiny. 





st of tRarst Publications whose 
rculati@tals 6,972,512 


Milwaukee Telegram. » Cosmopolitan. 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Motor. 


San Francisco Examiner. ek og ong 


Los Angeles Examiner. Motor Boating. 
Hearst’s International. Orchard and Farm. 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 


FIRST 


Consider Milwaukee-Wisconsin asthe | A’ 
FIRST territory in the country for all | "5 





Bau 


types of advertising campaigns — prep 
ef 

addr 

Milwaukee stands FIRST as the center ~ 
for diversity of industry and demand noun 


—for average sellers and buyers. It | {y2y: 


represents an accurate cross-section of = 


the national market. The outcome read 
~~» ‘ office 
of any advertising campaign best abun 


can be determined by “try-out” in noun 


4 ways 
Milwaukee. ever 
of t 

make 

Milwaukee is FIRST for economical Ww 


— . first 
advertising. Here is one market that the | 


should be FIRST in every space- little. 


buyer’s mind. Think of having to use —_ 
a ‘ 
only ONE paper, The Journal, to fact 
direct the purchases of the half-million — 
Milwaukee buyers—and to reach a an 

good portion of those living in are 
Wisconsin’s important buying centers! tiny 
succe 
other 
. when 
The Milwaukee Journal |: 
So 

. abl 

FIRST—by Merit reg 
HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —_R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. bee 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. es 
Special Representatives “Tas 


New York Chicago San Francisco quen' 
Cleat 
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Advertising the Product with the 
Hard-to-Say Name 


Baume Analgésique Bengué Uses Newspapers to Teach Public to “Say 
Ben-Gay” 


By George H. Wicker 


N inquiring reporter might 

ask the reader some day how 
he would pronounce “Bon Ami.” 
This is fair warning to him to be 
prepared, for some unlucky day 
the reader may have that question 
addressed to him. Pronouncing 
it, however, is simple compared 
with explaining why one pro- 
nounces it in one particular way 
instead of any one of six other 
ways. The president of the Bon 
Ami company took pen in hand, 
several years ago, to inform the 
readers of Printers’ InxK that the 
officers of the Bon Ami company 
always took the trouble to pro- 
nounce “Bon Ami” in all the seven 
ways that usage permitted, when- 
ever they had occasion to speak 
of the business to strangers, to 
make sure of being understood. 

When the name, Bon Ami, was 
first thought of and applied to 
the article, which by any other 
name would have scratched as 
little, it was judged to be easy to 
remember, short, simple, catchy, 
attractive and pronounceable—in 
fact all that an ideal brand name 
should be, and as easy to ask for 
as a loaf of bread. 

Bon Ami looks innocent enough, 
and in spite of the fact that there 
are seven well-known ways of 
pronouncing it, the product has 
been advertised in a conspicuously 
successful way. Advertising, in 
other words, has done seven jobs 
when it never should have been 
called upon to do more than one. 

Some people seem utterly un- 
able to pronounce correctly even 
the most commonplace names. 
Within the last week a woman 
asked her grocer for a package of 
“Luck,” and what among adver- 
tised brand names is simpler than 


“Lux”? Dutch Cleanser is fre- 
quently asked for as _ “Dutch 
Cleaner,” and Victrola is quite 
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-people that 


often mispronounced “Victor-ola.” 

In a certain city on the Pacific 
coast a woman picked up a maga- 
zine and became interested in an 
advertisement describing a make 
of ground chocolate. She went to 
the grocery store with the brand 
name of the article quite clearly 
in mind and it was not until she 
was about to speak the name 
aloud that she discovered she was 
not sure of its pronunciation. She 
hesitated and the name of another 
brand occurred to her. It had a 
simpler name, easily pronounce- 
able, and she asked for it. 

What she started out to get, 
however, was “Ghirardelli’s” 
ground chocolate. 


PARROT TEACHES PRONUNCIATION 


Lyle Ghirardelli, president of 
the company, made the statement 
once upon a time that the “h” in 
his name had probably cost his 
firm_a million dollars. The com- 
pany tried phonetic spelling in its 
advertising in_an effort to teach 
Ghirardelli is pro- 
nounced “Gearardelly.” But this 
did not get people to walk into 
stores and pronounce the name. 
The company learned that people 
are sensitive and do not want to 
risk making themselves appear 
foolish. Neither do they want to 
be preached at or instructed. So 
the company devised a series of 
advertisements in which a parrot 
was featured. In one advertise- 
ment a little girl tries to teach 
Polly to “Say Gear-ar-delly.” In 
another a full-grown parrot at- 
tempts to teach two young ones. 
Many other variations of the idea 
were employed. 

It is estimated that the “parrot” 
campaign brought back to the 
company all the money lost to it 
by the letter “h.” 

How many people know how to 
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pronounce 
Bengué? 

know 
it. It is safe to 
say, however, that 
not more than one 
out of every 
twenty or twenty- 
five people who 
buy and use it 
knows how to pro- 
nounce its name 
correctly. 

Yet Baume An- 
algésique Bengué 
has been national- 
ly advertised in 
the United States 
for more than ten 
years and enjoys 
an almost univer- 
sal distribution. A 
lot of it has un- 
doubtedly been 
purchased upon 
doctors’ prescrip- 
tions and _ thou- 
sands of people 
probably ask for 
it by terrible and 
appalling sounds 
which would 
frighten the hon- 
orable gentlemen 
who christened it 
out of their senses, 
could they know. 
The retail drug- 
gist, on the other 
hand, is no doubt 
familiar with every 
variation that has 
ever been sounded 
on the name and 
many times is able 
to anticipate the 
stuttering cus- 
tomer and give him 
what he wants. be- 
fore he _ injures 
himself in his 
desperate efforts to 
pronounce it. 

But for every 
person who buys 
Baume Alalgé- 


sique Bengué there must be others 
who would like to buy it if they 
knew what to say when they got 
into a drug store. 
there must be hundreds of others 


Baume 
A great many people 
what it is and how to use 
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Analgésique 


when in pain 


If you remember to 
say Bengue’s Baume 
you will be sure to get 
the stronger, longer 
lasting,more effective 
French Baume, and 
not an imitation. 


BAUME. 
BENGUE 


(ANALGESIQUE ) 
is a famous old lini- 
ment in ointment 
form for the quick 
relief of the pain of 
neuralgia, headache, 
rheumatism, etc. 
Keep a tube handy. 
At all druggists. 


Thos. Leeming & Co., N. Y., Amer Agents 


Get the Original 
French 
Baume 


AFTER THE FIRST LESSONS IN PRO- 
NUNCIATION, PRODUCT’S USES WERE 
DISPLAYED IN THIS MANNER 


Nestlés, 


Moreover, 


Chlor - e - dixo, 
lin, Seiberling, DeLaval; 
might mean sales of several extra 
thousands of dollars 
spend a little time making it easy 
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who never heard of it and still 
other hundreds upon whom the 
printed name has never made the 


slightest impres- 
sion. 

Not very long 
ago Thos. Leeming 
& Co., New York, 
American agents 
for the French 
company that 
makes Baume An- 
algésique Bengué, 
began an _ investi- 
gation of the 
American  con- 
sumer’s attitude 
toward their prod- 
uct and  discov- 
ered, naturally 
enough, that the 
difficulty of pro- 
nouncing the name 
was a prime cause 
for the loss of 
many sales. 

This question is 
one which interests 
many advertisers 
who have products 
with foreign 
names. Sometimes 
the matter is very 
simple as with 
Pall Mall ciga- 
rettes. The spell- 
ing is such that 
anybody who can 
read is able to say 
“Pawl -mawl” or 
“Pal-mal” without 
thinking whether 
it is right or 
wrong, while an 
anglomaniac may 
say “pell-mell” if 
he wants to and 
nobody will laugh. 

But there are 
plenty of other 
cases where the 
name is of foreign 
origin or difficult 
spelling, like an- 
astigmat, DeBe- 
voise, Chevrolet, 

Miche- 
where it 


a year to 
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Baltimore Has Room 
for Expansion 


Baltimore is 
growing steadily, 
month by month. 
You will be inter- 
ested in learning 
what THE SUN’S 
Merchandizing 
Service Department 
has to tell you about 
Baltimore. Its ad- 
vice is free. 


More and more the trend of in- 
dustry is toward the less congested 
centers of population. Manufac- 
turers need room for expansion, low 
terminal rates, easy access to sea 
water. 


Baltimore’s area is 50,560 acres, with a 
population of 14.5 persons per acre, as 
against’ 22.3 for Philadelphia, 26.8 for 
Boston, 29.4 for New York and 21.9 for 
Chicago. 


Yet Baltimore is a home city. There are 
more homes in Baltimore to the square 
mile than in any other city in the country. 
This is because it is the fashion in Balti- 
more for people to live in houses, instead 
of in apartments. 


THE SUN goes into the majority of 
Baltimore’s homes direct by. carrier. It 
is Baltimore’s home newspaper. If you 
have a story to tell ta the 733,826 people 
who live in Baltimore, together with the 
new people who are coming here, THE 
SUN is the medium through which to 
tell it. 


Seven new industries located in Balti- 
more last month, necessitating an ad- 
dition of hundreds of new employes to 
Baltimore’s industrial population. Have 
you anything to say to them? THE 
SUN will be glad to help you. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE es SUN 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 


Evening Sunday 


GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say ““Sunpaper’’ 
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and simple for people to get the 
name right. 

The makers of Baume Analgé- 
sique Bengué laid the name out 
before them and selected one unit 
of the formidable array as the 
vital part of the combination—the 
word Bengué. This is the name of 
the doctor after whom the article 
is named. Baume is French for 
balm. The English word, “anal- 
gesia, which means inability to 
feel pain, suggests what “Anal- 
gésique” probably means in French 
—something that relieves pain. 
Translating the whole name into 
English would make it read some- 
thing like “Bengue’s Balm for 
relieving pain.” The name Ben- 
gué is pronounced “ben-gay.” 

An advertising campaign in an 
extensive list of newspapers was 
laid out to put the name Bengué 
into the mouth of the American 
consumer, a campaign which in- 
cidentally is an excellent example 
of the effective use of small space, 
as all advertisements are single 
column. 

The campaign has one clearcut 
objective—“Say Ben-Gay.” The 
first advertisement is “Say Ben- 
Gay” and nothing else. The sec- 
ond is “Say Ben-Gay when in 
pain.” The third is “Say Ben- 
Gay, for quick relief when in 
pain.” The fourth, “Say Ben- 
Gay when in pain, Get the Origi- 
nal French Baume.” 

The series started with a single 
black triangle with the words 
“Say Ben-Gay,” and developed 
into a double triangle with “Say 
Ben-Gay” in the top triangle and 
“For Quick Relief When in Pain” 
in the lower inverted triangle. 
After this the broken triangle 
form is used with the correct 
name of the product printed, 
“Baume Bengué (Analgésique).” 
The series ends with the 102-line 
advertisements, which carry the 
black triangle at the top and bot- 
tom to connect them up with the 
original impressions created by 
the earlier advertisements, and 
carry in addition a description 
of the various ailments for the 
relief of which the remedy is use- 
ful. As, for example: 

“Only by remembering to say 
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Ben-Gay, will you be sure to get 
the original Baume Bengué, and 
not one of its flattering flock of 
imitators. 

“Baume Bengué (Analgésique) 
is unequaled in strength as a 
stimulator of local circulation. It 
drives away the pain of neuralgia, 
lumbago, sciatica, etc. by its 
penetrating and lasting glow. 
Keep a tube handy. At all drug- 
gists.” 

It is interesting to note what 
the advertiser says about the use 
of the triangle in the layouts: 

“We were puzzled to know 
which would be the most striking 
design that could be put into a 
two-inch square. We found by 
pretty careful tests that the black 
triangle was a correct division of 
black and white in the space and 
also met the need for departure 
from the vertical and horizontal 
lines which predominate in news- 
papers. 

“We considered the use of the 
circle, but this design has been 
used so much that we decided not 
to adopt it. Besides it did not 
lend itself to the wording we 
wanted to put into it.” 

The campaign is now in prog- 
ress and its success will be watched 
with much interest by other ad- 
vertisers whose products bear 
hard-to-pronounce names. 


New Periodical in 
San Francisco 


Pacific Industries is the name of a 
new publication which commenced 
business in San Francisco with the issue 
for January, 1922. Guy W. Wolf, who 
has had a varied experience in the 
advertising and publishing fields, is 
president of the company publishing 
the magazine. 


Paul R. Smith ‘Toins 
Campbell-Ewaid 


Paul R. Smith, formerly dvertising 
director of Mother’s Magasme, is nuw 
associated with the New York office of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 


Heads Varnish Company’s 
Sales Department 


C. J. Morris, assistant sales manager 
for a number of years of the O’Brien 
Varnish Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has been appointed sales manager. 
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Gone are the days 


of catch-as-catch-can 


advertising in Connecticut 


If you can cover the State by covering 
the five principal trading areas, and you 
can cover these areas by using the five 
papers that blanket them, why not de it? 
Make every dollar work a dollar’s worth 
—get the same full value from your 
advertising that consumers expect of you. 


FACTS: Connecticut has 
five trading areas, em- 
bracing 74% of the State’s 
population. Five news- 
papers—the Connecticut 
Five-Star Combination— 
cover these trading areas 


T 


CONNECTICUT « 
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ys How, you ask, does 


an the Connecticut Five-Star Combination 


ut cover Connecticut? ‘Take thirty seconds 
to look at this map 











of the State’s trading (eee? 
. areas: CONNECTICUT 
ring Trading Areas 
you | Hartford 
five NS New Haven 
> it? ii Waterbury 
orth : : V/A, New London 
. _———— Meriden 
your a 
a —————— Embracing 1,028,000 people, 
you. — eT, the State’s total 
ut has 
, em- 
State’s 
— These five areas are covered thus: 
: t 
- Hartford—The Courant. 
 @nens New Haven—The Journal-Courier. 


‘Waterbury—The Republican. 
New London—The Day. 
Meriden—The Record. 
Comprising the Connecticut Five-Star 
Combination. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Building Tremont Building Tribune Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON * CHICAGO 


‘ aR (COMBINATION 
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—you can theorize ad lib. 


—but 


—eventually you will come back 
to the simple truth that con- 
sumer advertising mediums 
should be ,so selected as to 
reach the greatest number of 
prospects in territories where 


your goods are on sale. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Atlanta 


New York : 
San Francisco 














How an Elastic Advertising Pattern 
Can Help the Salesman 


When a Road Man Falls Down on Quota, Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
Concentrates Publicity Efforts on Weak Spot 


By G. A. Nichols 


HEN a salesman’s effort in 

_Y behalf of an article is based 
primarily on the advertising that 
is being done for it rather than 
upon the merits of the article it- 
self, the question of the fullest 
and most resultful co-operation of 
the advertising department and 
the sales force is settled auto- 
matically. But before advertising 
can be used as a direct-selling aid 
of this kind, its main emphasis 
necessarily must be directed to 
taking goods away from the front 
of the counter rather than putting 
them in back of it. 

In other words, the retailer is 
primarily interested, not in the 
quality of a piece of merchandise 
but in whether the people will buy 
it from him readily if he stocks 
it. This is why concerns like the 
Calumet Baking Powder Company 
of Chicago sell advertising first 
and make the product itself the 
last chapter in the transaction. 
And the strength of such a 
system lies in the fact that the 
advertising, when it is of a kind 
that merits basing the sale appeal 
upon it, can back up the salesman 
in many specific ways and enable 
him to make his quota where he 
otherwise would have failed. 

A practical view of the way this 
system works can be seen in the 
Calumet selling plan. 

Each of the company’s salesmen 
has a definite quota that differs 
from the usual run of quotas in 
that it is worked down to a matter 
of fine detail. It is not enough 
that he should sell a certain bulk 
quantity of baking powder during 
a given time in his territory. He 
is assigned a definite sales figure 
to reach in each town and even in 
the individual store. A careful 
preliminary analysis of selling 
possibilities in each store, each 
town and each district is made, 


with the previous year’s sales or 
new data as a basis. This is the 
salesman’s working pattern. As 
he finishes up a town he must send 
in a report covering his activities. 

If he has fallen down on his 
quota on the town as a whole or 
in a single store he must give full 
details. Possibly the dealer may 
have taken on some opposition 
brand. .He may be overstocked 
with Calumet. Or for some other 
reason the powder has not moved 
off his shelves fast enough to jus- 
tify him in ordering a new supply. 


QUICK APPLICATION OF LOCAL 
TREATMENT 


The report goes to the district 
sales manager and quickly finds 
its way to the advertising depart- 


ment. And right here we come 
to the point of the story and see 
why the advertising based on 
front-of-the-counter needs is such 
a powerful selling force—and also 
why it is an advantage to have a 
flexible advertising plan that can 
be adapted to emergencies. 

“Our advertising department 
immediately gets busy on the town 
where the salesman fell down,” 
K. K. Bell, general manager of 
the Calumet company, said to 
Printers’ Ink. “Suppose two re- 
tailers in the town have failed to 
order up to the salesman’s quota. 
The advertising manager writes 
personal letters and checks up on 
the information supplied by the 
salesman as the reason for his 
failure. This, you will readily 
see, causes the salesman to be 
atcurate. He is fully acquainted 
with the procedure and knows 
that no guesswork will be toler- 
ated. 

“The retailers are asked to state 
frankly their reasons for not buy- 
ing more baking powder at the 
time. When their replies are 
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analyzed it generally happens 
either that an insufficient con- 
sumer demand has been established 
in the town as a whole or that 
they themselves are not making 
full use of the co-operative sell- 
ing helps that we give them. 

“If the general advertising in 
the town is insufficient or at fault, 
this is corrected at once by a 
larger effort in the local news- 
papers and possibly in the farm 
papers circulating in that district. 
Our advertising appropriation is 
liquid, so that all such emergency 
cases can be well taken care of. 

“Or, if the fault seems to be the 
individual retailer’s failure to use 
advertising properly he is asked 
to send us a mailing list of his 
customers and prospects. To these 
we send a letter or other direct- 
mail literature. One retailers 
customers may be told how they 
can get our recipe book by buying 
Calumet Baking Powder and the 
presentation to the others may be 
based on our domestic-science 
book. There is separate matter 
for each retailer to use. 

“Or, again, the case may require 
the services of a demonstrator or 
the use of a special window dis- 
play. Whatever it is that the 
retailer needs to enable him to 
se]l Calumet baking powder is 
given, whether the necessary ad- 
vertising be general or specific. 
In just about ninety-nine such 
cases out of a hundred the even- 
tual outcome is that the retailer 
orders enough powder to make up 
the salesman’s quota. And the 
order in each case is credited to 
the salesman. 

“If we did not back up the sales- 
man by this practical assistance, 
our sales quotas would be very 
much in the nature of mere marks 
at which to shoot—marks placed 
high enough so that any salesrhan 
coming near them would be doing 
pretty well. But our quotas 
actually mean something because 
they are based upon what we 
know our salesmen, backed up by 
our advertising, can accomplish. 
And if they fall down, we quickly 
find out what kind of help and 
how much help they need in order 
to get up again.” 
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It goes without saying that the 
special advertising treatment de- 
signed to help the salesman bring 
up his quota in the manner just 
described by Mr. Bell could not 
be administered unless complete 
information relative to the adver- 
tising meetings in each district 
were kept. The Calumet system 
provides that the advertising activi- 
ties in each district and, so far as 
possible, in each town shall be 
based upon a careful analysis of 
mediums, their circulation and 
their influence. 

Another self-evident fact is 
that the salesman not only must 
be thoroughly acquainted with the 
advertising but must believe in it. 
There are some old-timers on the 
Calumet sales staff who had the 
old-fashioned idea about advertis- 
ing being a luxury upon which 
the company spent its good money 
—money which they produced by 
their superior selling ability. But 
they have changed their viewpoint 
and now accept the advertising as 
the primary selling essential. 
Others who could not or would 
not accept the new view have been 
gently but firmly removed from 
the payroll. There was _ con- 
siderable “hiring and firing” be- 
fore the company had impressed 
its advertising policy upon its 
salesmen. But now they have it. 


, 


HOW CALUMET INCREASES DEALERS 
* ADVERTISING 


A very important part of the 


salesman’s activities, in addition 
to showing the retailer how the 
company’s general advertising can 
benefit him, is to induce him to 
do some advertising in his own 
behalf which he can do by utiliz- 
ing the facilities the company 
will provide for him. Manufac- 
turers have repeatedly written to 
Printers’ INK asking how they 
could command the retailer’s cor- 
dial co-operation in the matter of 
using selling and advertising 
helps. Should the dealer be asked 
to pay for them? If not, what 
other means could be utilized to 
impress him with their value, and 
to get him to use them? 

Here is the way Calumet handles 
the problem: 
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When a retailer buys Calumet 
baking powder he is entitled to a 
trade discount ranging from 4 per 
cent up in accordance with the 
quantity purchased. But he is 
given his choice between the dis- 
count and a certain quantity of 
selling helps. It is the salesman’s 
business to try to induce him to 
take the advertising matter rather 
than the discount and upon his 
success in so doing depends the 
extent of the bonus he is given 
for making or exceeding his 
quota. For example, if, during a 
contest, the salesman makes a cer- 
tain percentage of sales in excess 
of his quota, he gets a cash prize 
of twenty-five dollars. If 20 per 
cent of the additional sales are to 
“advertising customers,” or to 
those who take the advertising in 
place of the trade discount, his 
bonus is doubled. 

The extent to which a retailer 
participates in special selling helps 
depends upon the size of his 
order. A retailer, let us say, 
orders twenty-four dozen pounds 
of baking powder. This entitles 


him to a trade discount of 8 per 


cent. But in place of the dis- 
count he can get 3,000 assorted 
bags for use in his store, 275 pen- 
cil tablets which he can distribute 
to his customers, and a consider- 
able amount of miscellaneous sell- 
ing assistance. 

The pencil tablets are of the 
conventional size used in schools 
and are imprinted on the front 
page with the dealer’s name. On 
the second page of the cover is a 
well-written argument, in ques- 
tion and answer style, in behalf 
of the home grocer as against the 
retail mail-order house. The tab- 
let is said to be the most popular 
and resultful of all the company’s 
dealer helps. It is called for_ by 
children and grown-ups in such 
numbers that the dealer has diffi- 
culty in keeping sufficient copies 
on hand. 

An “advertising customer” of 
the company is given many other 
special helps, although of course 
there is a certain amount that is 
at the disposal of everybody sell- 
ing the powder, regardless of 
whether he takes the discount. 
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The aid referred to as a means of 
helping the salesman realize his 
quota is given without any charge 
whatever. 

Naturally the matter of keep- 
ing the salesman thoroughly sold 
on the company and intimately 
acquainted with its advertising 
material is regarded as of pre- 
eminent importance. Fully as 
much attention is given the adver- 
tising that is done to salesmen as 
that designed for the customers. 

At the beginning of this year 
every salesman on the force was 
given an elaborate book called 
“The Calumet Review of 1921.” 
Each volume cost four dollars. 
Copies were sent also to the 2,500 
or more jobbers handling the 
powder and to others who might 
be interested. In picture and text, 
it told the story of Calumet and 
gave an account’ of its 1921 
achievements. 

In the latter part of 1920 when 
the advertising plans for 1921 
came up before the company offi- 
cials it was decided that in spite 
of unpromising conditions there 
should be absolutely no retrench- 
ment in selling effort. The results 
for 1921 amply justified the wis- 
dom of this course. Officials of 
the company declare that the sales 
volume was, by a very wide mar- 
gin, the largest in their history. 
August, which usually is a dull 
month, broke all previous records 
in the number of car shipments 
for any month since the company 
has been in business. 

The success of the advertising 
has caused the promulgation of a 
rule that hereafter the extent of 
the appropriation shall be decided 
automatically. A certain percent- 
age of the sales in any given year 
will be set aside for advertising 
effort during the next year. 


ADVERTISING INCREASED THIS YEAR 


Inasmuch as 1921 was the big- 
gest year in the company’s his- 
tory, the advertising expenditure 
for 1922 will be of corresponding 
size. The list of farm papers and 
newspapers will be greatly ex- 
tended, as will also be the use of 
outdoor advertising. 

“It is our intention,” Advertis- 
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For weeks the “dull facts below” have 
announced the combined circulation of 
four of the FAIRCHILD PUBLI- 
CATIONS as 52,300. 


But These Textile and Apparel Papers Were 
Growing—and the most recent weekly circu- 


lation statement shows: 


WOMEN’S WEAR, more than .. . . 25,000 


(afternoon) 


DAILY NEWS RECORD, more than 18,500 


(morning) 


MEN’S WEAR and the 
CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE 11,000 


A total of more than... 


Each of these 2200 new subscribers repre- 
sents an average buying power of $10,000— 


let us show you why. 





OTHER FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


FAIRCHILD’S BULLETIN—the international textile weekly— 
and FAIRCHILD DIRECTORIES—guides to important textile 
and apparel markets with an annual circulation of 180,000 copies. 
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The 18th Garden Annual of 
New England Homestead 
Will Be of Unusual Value 


At the recent Agricultural Conference in Washington 
it was shown that New England farmers are in a very 
satisfactory condition. They have produced good crops 
—and have found a ready market—at very satisfactory 
prices. 


Our New England farmers receive a steady and con- 
tinuous income from diversified farming, with milk, 
poultry and fruit as leading money crops—the prices of 
which have remained steady and high. Approximately 
90% of New England farms are interested in dairying. 
More than 92% of New England farmers own their 
farms. Truly, farming in New England is different— 
New England farmers are indeed fortunate. 


What New England Farmers Must Buy 


Intensified farming will be the keynote of 1922 farm 
plans in New England—a greater use of labor-saving 
machinery and improved implements, and new ideas in 
feeding the soil and in crop cultivation. Right now New 
England farmers are making their plans and buying 
supplies to plant, cultivate and harvest their normal 
acreage of hay, oats, potatoes, onions, corn, vegetables, 
tobacco, fruits, etc. 


The New England farm field offers a dependable, ex- 


panding and responsive market for farm supplies and 
machinery and household equipment of all kinds. 


How Are New England Farmers Buying? 


Some farm sections are much more responsive to advertising 
than others. A thorough analysis, with careful observations, is 
all in favor of New England as an advertising territory. The 
first five issues of NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD for 1922 
carry more advertising than the corresponding issues of 1921. 


The leading manufacturers of barn equipment and 
dairy supplies are alive to this opportunity, and the 
HOMESTEAD is now carrying their full schedules. 


An advertiser of a specialty product for dairymen 
and livestock raisers received in January, in direct 
orders, more than the cost of his advertising space, 
although the principal purpose of his campaign is 
to help his dealers and secure new dealer outlets. 
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New advertisers are developing profitable business in 
this New England field. Among new campaigns are 
those of a player piano, two leading food products, 
cement, mail-order textiles, motor cultivators, special 
poultry feeds, etc. Old advertisers know, from their 
years of experience, the HOMESTEAD’S close con- 
tact and influence with its readers is the outstanding 
reason why New England farmers prefer to buy from 
HOMESTEAD advertisers. They also recognize the first 
issue in March as the big feature issue of the year, with 
an exceptional record for immediately profitable results. 


Our 18th Garden Annual Will Appear March 4th 
Forms Close February 25th 


Advertising Rate 45c a Line—$6.30 an Inch 


This issue is eagerly looked for and read in the homes of 65,000 
New England farm families, and has been a proved result-getter 
for 17 years. Let the 18th GARDEN ANNUAL help you make 
sales among New England farmers, Include it as a of your 
consistent use of NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, the one domi- 
nating farm weekly of the New England States. 


Warren A. Prisst, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Wittram A. Wuirney, Advertising Counsellor 
Member Member 


Audit Bureau of Circulations Agrécultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cu1caco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 
J. W. Hast, in Charge J. Lewis Draper, in Charge 
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ing Manager C. F. Keene said, 
“practically to blanket with our 
advertising matter every district 
in every State to which our selling 
activities have been extended. 
Through combining our salesmen, 
our newspaper and farm-paper 
space, our outdoor advertising and 
our individual service work in one 
big publicity effort wherein each 
element is so balanced and di- 
rected to give the utmost co- 
operation to all the others, we 
expect during 1922 to get a degree 
of publicity nearly scientifically 
correct.” 


An English Auctioneer Ex- 
plains Himself and His Services 


With the help of a Rolls*Royce and 
an art expert, an English auctionter 
advertising in an English magazine says 
he will call anywhere in England and 
tell anybody what any article should 
bring at auction. He promises to make 
such valuation for a modest, fixed fee. 
In explaining who he is and why his 
services should be used, he says: 

“Readers, if you have never heard of 
my uncommon name—Hurcomb, ask 
your Lawyer, Banker, Parson or Priest; 
but I expect I am known to your friends 
as well. The Lawyer would say some- 
thing like this: ‘Why, of course, he is 
the one chosen of all others to value 
for Estate-Duty and Insurances Arundel 
Castle and Norfolk House—after the 
death of the late Duke.’ The Banker: 
‘Oh, yes, he is always here, either valu- 
ing ‘the jewels in this room for our cus- 
tomers, or turning out the Heirlooms 
and other silver in the Vaults below. 
And, of course, he sold the Silver Dress- 
ing Case in December by auction for 
£3,300.’ The Priest possibly would tell 
of the Tapestries which sold for 
Thousands, the proceeds being used to 
build a Church—and that although he is 
an Anglican he is known at all our 
Abbeys, Colleges, Monasteries, Con- 
vents, etc.” The Parson: ‘Yes, it was 
he that sold by auction for no _ less 
than £3,965 a Single Diamond Ring 
and £7,300 for a Single Diamond Pen- 
dant, 3 Engravings for £1,250, Pair of 
Sevres 5%4in. Orange Tubs £850, and 
a huge sum for a Collection of Stamps, 
and pleased the Widow of the -Arch- 
deacon by selling her house and con- 
tents for over double the amount sug- 
gested by the local man.’ 

“For four years, everybody who is any 
body of the fixed income class—Royal 
Princes, Dykes and Duchesses and Peers 
and Peeresses have been here in an end- 
less stream, parting with their Jewels, 
Silver, Porcelain, Pictures, Cabinets, 
etc. And why? Simply because I am 
able to forecast the least they will have 
at auction for any specific article—and 
so they are sure of their treasures and 
trifles not being knocked down for the 
proverbial mere song.” 
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Advertising a New Theatre 
in New York 


New York will have another theatre 
within a short time. Not very exciting 
news for New York. The owner of the 
new theatre, Earl Carroll, after whom 
it will be named, of course would be 
greatly pleased if it were exciting, for 
then he would be aided in implanting 
the name of the theatre and the fact 
that it will be a reality in the minds 
of New Yorkers. 

He is succeeding in creating a con- 
sciousness in the minds of people in 
New York, despite the handicap that 
there is no news value in a new theatre 
in New York. His method is by the 
use of direct mail. Regularly since his 
project began nearing completion he 
has been sending out folders, which in 
appearance suggest a holiday card, in 
which he tells the«story of some feature 
of this new theatre. An example of 
what he says, and how he says it: 

“The decorators of the new Earl Car- 
roll Theatre, H. F. Huber and Com- 
pany, are making a feature of the lobby 
which will serve as an elaborate Floren- 
tine Promenade, a place to see and be 
seen, for social chatter and the inci- 
dental display of ultra modes. 

“The decorative scheme includes 
areas of white and black marble, gold 
and color contrasts supplied by Italian 
frescoes and bronze. 

“Postcript Extraordinaire: -The Earl 
Carroll Theatre will open Monday, Feb- 
ruary Twentieth, Nineteen Twenty-two.’ 


Chicago Agency Obtains 
New Accounts 


Collins Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has secured the account of 
the Balaban & Katz Corporation, operat- 
ing four motion picture theatres in Chi- 
cago. A weekly institutional campaign 
is being planned for Chisoge newspapers. 
The Vitrolite Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of restaurant and hospital 
equipment, has also placed its account 
with this agency. Magazines and trade 
publications will be used. 

A. E, Munn, formerly advertising 
manager of The Regal-Spear Company, 
Chicago, hat manufacturer, has joined 
Collins Kirk. He becomes a member of 
the copy and production staff. 


Pittsburgh Agency Directs Oil 
Engine Campaign 
The Power Manufacturing Company, 
of Marion, O., maker of oil engines, has 
placed its advertising for 1922 in the 
hands of The Richard S. Rauh Company, 
advertising agency of Pittsburgh. 


Boyce Company Appoints 
A. H. Stilwill 


A. H. Stilwill has been appointed 


Rotors manager of the W. D. Boyce 

Chicago, publisher of the Saturday, 
Blade. Chicago Ledger, Lone Scout and 
Indiana Daily Times, of Indianapolis 
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Convention of 
Clients 
Georce Batren Company, Inc. 


Hotel Biltmore, New York 


February 9th and 10th, 1922 





Following is the Program of the 
Third Convention of Clients. 
More than 250 Executives of the 
firms we serve were in attendance. 








FEBRUARY 9TH, MorniINnG 


10:00 A. M. — Convention called 
to order. 

Introductory Address 

Wituiam H. Jouns, President 
George Batten Company, Inc. 

A Manufacturer’s Viewpoint on 
Building up a Business 

W. H. Pater 
The Electric Storage Battery Company. 

What Part Should a Manufacturer 
Take in Advertising? 

Epwarp PLaut, President 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


12:30 P.M.—Lunchéon. 























FEBRUARY 9TH, AFTERNOON 


2:00 Pp. M. — Opening of Afternoon 
Session. 


What Should a Sales Department do 
to Insure the Greatest Benefit from 
Advertising? 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., Sales Manager 
Armstrong Cork Company 


The Attitude of Salesmen Toward 
Advertised Goods * 


J. H. Cuark, General Sales Manager 
Kellogg Products, Inc. 


The Human Factor in the Labor 
Problem 

Haro tp C. KeEItn, President 
Geo. E. Keith Company. 


The Business Outlook for 1922 Based 
on a Consideration of the Industrial 
Factors 

Macnus W. ALEXANDER 
Managing Director, National Industrial 

Conference Board. 


Agricultural Reconstruction 


The Honorable Henry C. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


Thursday Evening 

On Thursday Evening our guests 
will be free to do as they choose, 
as no formal program or enter- 
tainment has been planned for 
this time. 






































FEBRUARY 10TH, Morninc 


10:00 A. M.—Opening of Morning 
Session. 


Chairman, Howarp W. Dickinson, 
Vice-President 
George Batten Company, Inc. 


General Subject: 
The Production Manager's Support 


in Building up a Business 


(a) Keeping up Quality 
Joun J. Evans, General Manager 
Armstrong Cork Company. 


(b) Quantity Production 


James M. Porter, General Manager 
Waitt & Bond, Inc. 


(c) Keeping Labor Right 
CuHartes Hook, Vice-President and 
General Manager, The American Rolling 
Mill Company. 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon in the Foyer 
adjoining the Convention Room. 

















FEBRUARY 10TH, AFTERNOON 


2:00 Pp. M. — Opening of Afternoon 
Session. 


The Problems of a Retailer 


By the President of a group of 
large Department Stores. 


A Woman's View of Advertising 
Miss L. T. Moreanp, 


George Batten Company, Inc. 


Moulding Public Opinion 
Cuartes M. Bakewe t, Ph. D. 
Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


Information on which George Batten 
Company Service 1s Based 

WituiaM J. BoarpMAN, Vice-President 
George Batten Company, Inc. 


6:30 Pp. M. — Banquet on the Roof 
of the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
214 West 42nd Street (just west of 
Broadway) followed at 8:00 P.M. 
by a specially arranged private 
performance of Ziegfeld’s “Mid- 
night Frolic.” 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Strate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormice Bups. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 














Picking Out the Dealer’s Leader 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company Tells Its Stockholder Agents 
about Quick Turnover 


By Robert Bostick 


NM ANY a manufacturer, having 
learned the lesson himself, 
is telling his retailers that profits 
this year—or any other year— 
will be made by quicker turn- 
overs. In carrying this message 
to its agents, the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, because 
of its stockholding agent plan, has 
certain advantages over the gen- 
eral manufacturer who tries to 
get his local agent to operate on 
a certain merchandising policy. 
The several thousand retail stock- 
holding Winchester agents have 
the exclusive right to sell the new 
Winchester products in their par- 
ticular communities; they are or- 
ganized in the various sections 
into Winchester Clubs which meet 
on regular occasions—and, of 


course, the stockholder agent has 


an added incentive to push the 
sale of his own products. 

Partly because of this added 
interest on the part of the agents, 
it is possible for the manufacturer 
to offer a planned-in-advance ad- 
vertising service, in which definite 
leaders for various times of the 
year are picked by the merchan- 
dising department of the factory. 
The plan has one very definite 
message for the manufacturer 
who does not have stockholder 
agents. A balance is preserved 
between telling the local agent 
what is good policy, and leaving 
it to his own initiative to meet 
local conditions. There is no dis- 
position to assume that some man 
in the factory knows more about 
the buying habits of the mer- 
chant’s customers than he does. 


Certain timely principles of mer- , 


chandising are emphasized but the 
translation of them is up to the 
man on the spot. For instance, 
in a recent broadside from the 
home office, the subject of figur- 
ing the price in advertisements of 
sporting goods is treated as fol- 
lows: F 

“As a rule we believe that a 


$3 


reta advertisement is more ef- 
fective when the price or at least 
a range of prices is inserted. Few 
customers can afford to overlook 
the price entirely. With many 
people the price is the first thing 
they want to know about an 
article. 

“The retail prices are not given 
in the advertisements on the inside 
pages because prices are likely to 
vary somewhat under different 
conditions in different sections. 
It is a simple matter to insert the 
correct prices when you send each 
advertisement to the newspaper. 

“Cut-prices should be featured 
only when there is a real reason 
for it, such as a clearance sale to 
remove surplus stock near the end 
of the season.” 

In the same manner the defi- 
nite series of leaders, planned by 
the home office according to time- 
liness, is suggested. An adver- 
tisement for each week during the 
three months of January, Febru- 
ary and March, each featuring 
one leader, was sent to every 
agent. In each advertisement one 
product only is featured. Again 
the details are left to the agent. 
“This advertising,” says the home 
office, “will prove of service to 
every Winchester store, whether 
you advertise in the newspapers, 
or prepare circulars and folders 
for direct mail—or both.” The 
advertisements are furnished in a 
form that can be adapted: to fit 
any space and meet the require- 
ments of different types of stores. 

“We have adopted the practice 
of furnishing electrotypes of 
illustrations only. Slight changes 
in the copy can be made, prices 
added, to make each advertise- 
ment tie up directly with your 
store. The way hundreds of 
Winchester agents have used this 
advertising service during the 
past year indicates its value when 
applied consistently. 

“January and February are the 
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months when you want to move 
your stock of winter goods so 
that you will not have them to 
carry over another season. Sug- 
gestions on running special sales 
are given in another column of 
this broadside. 

“About the first of March, or 
earlier, you want to use more ad- 
vertising featuring spring goods, 
such as auto accessories, seeds, 
garden tools, fishing tackle and 
poultry equipment.” 

To assist the agent in tying up 
his merchandising and advertis- 
ing, a schedule of merchandising 
for the three months was given. 
The dates were selected as the 
weeks when the largest number of 
dealers could most profitably fea- 
ture the particular goods listed in 
the schedule. The agent in Miami, 
Fla., was not urged to feature 
snowshoes in February. Razors 
and shaving supplies might be 
more in his line for the same 
period. Since electrotypes are 
sent only on request, he too has a 
chance to use his own common 
sense and knowledge of local 
conditions. 

The window displays sent out 
were designed to tie up closely 
with the newspaper advertising. 
Four sets of inserts, each litho- 
graphed on both sides and num- 
bered consecutively, contained the 
same illustration and often the 
same headline as the newspaper 
illustration. The agent was told 
that Thursday of each week had 
been found by a majority of the 
agents as the most desirable day 
to change the window display. 
But if Tuesday was any agent’s 
favorite day for this move, he 
was not urged to change just 
because he was in a minority. 
While the advertising broadside 
sent in advance was designed 
primarily to enable the agent to 
plan his merchandising and ad- 
vertising far ahead, a sales ser- 
vice bulletin is sent each week 
illustrating just how to make at- 
tractive window and interior dis- 
plays, and in addition, actual 
merchandising ideas which have 
been used successfully by another 
agent. 

To enable the agent to tie up 
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the various efforts he is urged to 
make, a merchandising creed re- 
ferring to the schedule was sent 
each dealer. 

“Turning goods rapidly into 
cash,” it says, “means aggressive 
selling efforts to move specific 
goods. Especially during January 
and February efforts should be 
made to clean out the slow-selling 
goods which are bound to ac- 
cumulate even in the best mer- 
chandised stores. 

“On January 26 the schedule 
suggests a ‘Month End Sale.’ 
Here is your opportunity to re- 
duce your stock of odd lots and 
slow selling items that ought to 
be sold before your spring mer- 
chandising begins. At the same 
time it gives you a reasonable 
excuse to mark down prices and 
offer some real values. These 
values make friends and create a 
reputation for your store. You 
get the money out of dead stock 
and are in a better position to 
push spring goods. 

“Tt is not necessary to reduce 
prices on a large number of dif- 
ferent items. A few leaders 
which are made real bargains will 
attract attention and give im- 
portance to the sale as well as a 
larger number of reductions on a 
volume of staple goods. 

“Other advertisements in this 
service can be used to carry out 
the idea of special sales and to 
promote the sale of specific items. 

“For instance, Advertisement 
No. 1 features cutlery. Select a 
few cutlery items of general ap- 
peal, of which you have an ample 
stock, and make these leaders. 
The leader might be a spatula, a 
butcher knife, a cook’s knife or 
other cutlery. Feature these 
leaders and they will call attention 
to the whole line of household 
cutlery. They will draw customers 
into the store who will buy many 
other goods in household lines. 

“A special sale needs good, 
strong advertising. Advertising of 
specific goods brings results, for 
people are quick to respond to 
good values. During the first few 
months of 1922 put advertising to 
work in moving your slow-selling 
stocks,” 
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Supplementing the personal calls of Associate 
Editors of Harper’s Bazar, a bulletin of advance 
fashion information is sent by our Buyers’ Service 
Department to 4380 buyers in the 560 best stores 
throughout the country. 

This of course further directs the interest of the 
buyer towards Harper’s Bazar and the fashion 
merchandise advertised in Harper’s Bazar. 


So that you may judge for yourself the value 
of this advance fashion bulletin of our Buyers’ 
Service Department, we shall be glad to send 
you a copy upon request. 


Harpers Basar 
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Advertising and the Crime 
Wave 
New York, Feb, 10, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Many years ago I used to tell people 
that I didn’t buy advertised products. 
I remember distinctly that I stopped 
saying this when a young friend of 
my daughter, a man in the advertising 
business, took me on a tour of my 
pantry and showed me how many of the 
things on the pantry shelf were adver- 
tised, trade-marked goods. 

Since then I have taken a great in- 
terest in advertising. I have watched 
it do all sorts of amazing things. For 
example, I saw it turn the average 
American bathroom from a dark and 
dismal place, with a tin bathtub in one 
corner, to the modern all-white bath- 
room we know so well today. 

Advertising has done many wonder- 
ful things in my lifetime, yet I never 
thought I should live to see it help 
along the crime wave. This may sound 
like a strong statement, and you may 
call me a fussy old gentleman in a 
black skull cap. I am, however, sendr 
ing on one of these mail- order adver- 
tisements, which has not only annoyed 
me, but which in my poor opinion is a 
bad thing for the advertising business 
and far below its high traditions, 

When I am told to protect my home 
and earnings, and a 25 regulation blue 
steel automatic revolver is offered to me 
at the big bargain price of $9.75, I am 
interested but not impressed. And 
especially am I less impressed when I 
get a little farther down in the copy. 
T am a man who does own a home and 
I have some earnings, and I have a 
right to protect them. Perhaps if I 
don’t happen to live in New York State, 
where there is the Sullivan Law, I have 
a right to own a revolver to protect 
that home and earnings. But just a 
little way down in the advertisement I 
read this: “Holds seven cartridges. 
Small, compact, lies flat and will not 
bulge out pocket.” Now if I am going 
to protect my home and earnings I 
don’t see why these people should tell 
me that it won’t bulge out my _ pocket. 
That gives me the idea of prowling out 
around the streets. It also suggests the 
thought to me why one of the enter- 
prising advertisers hasn’t told us what 
little mail-order concern or what maker 
it was that sold the revolver which a 
bad man used recently in Harlem with 
which to. do away with two detectives 
who were taking him to the station 
house. 

I understand that some of _ these 
houses that sell revolvers by mail have 
New York addresses, but that the visi- 
tor going up there to buy is naturally 
told there is a law against it in New 
York State. However, the same indi- 
vidual, I am informed, can, by merely 
giving some friend’s name in New 
Jersey, or getting a post office box 
across the river, get the revolver which 
is advertised so attractively. In these 
davs, when firing shots from taxicabs 
and touring cars at the police is a mat- 
ter of almost daily occurrence in the 
streets of our largest cities, when every 
day gives us some further details of a 
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hold-up in which revolvers are pointed 
or shot at men guarding payrolls, I 
think that this kind of mail-order adver- 
tising should be deprecated by the 
leaders of the advertising profession. I 
think that advertising has had too fine 
and high a record to lend itself to any- 
thing which, by the widest. stretch of 
the imagination, might be helping the 
criminal element in this country to 
secure things with which to murder 
reputable citizens at the present time. 
If you still think I am too fussy, go 
back and read the advertisement which 
I tore from the paper very carefully. 
“Protect your home and earnings,” and 
then a few lines farther down, “Does 
not bulge out the pocket.” 
Amos Brapsury. 


Foreign Credit Conference 
Next Month 


B. B. Tregoe and J. H. Tregoe, both 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, will address a conference to be 
held under the auspices of the Boston 
Export Round Table on March 3 at the 
Boston City Club. The former will 
speak on “The Foreign Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men,” while the latter’s subject 
will be “Can Credit Safely Be Ex- 
tended to Foreign Customers in 1922?” 

Preceding the conference there’ will 
be three dinners in separate rooms, at 
which different forei credit subjects 
will be discussed. Edward P. Tuttle, 
president of the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association, will talk on “Co-operation 
in the Foreign Credit Field”; H. 
Noyes, chairman of the committee on 
foreign credits, Boston Credit Men’s 
Association, on “How the Credit Man 
Can Help Build Export Sales”; and 
L Browne, credit manager of the 
International Western Electric Com 
pany, on “How the International Elec 
tric Handles Its Foreign Credits.” 


Joins Lyon Advertising Agency 
formerly 
president and secretary of the Vedder 
Overseas Service, has been made pro- 
duction manager and space buyer of the 


Henry P. Messer, vice- 


Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, 

This agency has obtained the adver- 
tising accounts of the Bjorkman Health 
Studios, New York; Gunn Furniture 
Company, New York; Sanitary Caster 
Company, Newark, N. J., and the 
United Pure Food Company, New York. 


Appointment by Criterion 
Company 

Albert H. Hancox, formerly with the 
Poster Advertising Company, has been 
appointed manager for Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Louisville, by the 
Criterion Advertising Co., Inc., Chicago. 


The name of the Advertisor’s Council, 
Duluth, Minn., has been changed to 
Shadbolt-Nolte Advertising Agency. 
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COUNTRY Circulations of 
Minneapolis Daily News- 
papers Compared 


Journal 41,762 


37,159 


Eve. Tribune 13,213 fone for 6 months period 
ending Sept. 30, 1921 


| i DOES not always follow that a daily 

newspaper that leads in the city of publica- 
tion also leads in the trade territory surround- 
ing that city. 


Such, however, is the case in Minneapolis. 


The Country Circulation of The Journal 
is more than the combined circulations of 
the one morning newspaper and its afternoon 
associate, and has a comfortable lead over 
the country circulation of the second after- 
noon newspaper. 














The MIN NEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Member A.B 


Represented in New York, aie and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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LEADING =§$ agency 
writes: 


“Your Farm Survey 
Bulletin No. | is by far the 
most useful piece of pro- 
motion matter Wwe have ever 
received from any publica- 
tion.” 


The information in 
FARM SURVEY BULLETIN 
\ No. 1 is exclusive. It can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. 
It is not contained in blue 
books, nor will it be in- 
cluded in the new Govern- 
ment census. To find out 
what Canadian farmers will 
buy we went direct to our 
subscribers, who comprise 
one-fifth of the total farm 
population of Canada. 











MONTREAL 


New York, U. 8. A. Chicago, U. 8. A. 

DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. LUTZ, 
Representative, Representative, 

150 Nassau Street 78 Madison Street East 
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armers Will Buy 


They responded generously, and as a result we are 
able to make known for the first time the demand 
in each province for more than 100 different com- 
modities. Write for a copy of 

FARM SURVEY BULLETIN NO. | 


ERE among the half-million readers of the 
Family Herald and Weekly Star is concrete 
evidence of extraordinary buying power and buy- 
ing impulse. 
For more than fifty years the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star has attracted the solid, stable, sanely 
progressive type of farmer. Ninety per cent of 
our readers own their land and homes. They do 
not live from hand to mouth. They do not get 
panicky when prices ease off; neither do they 
“splurge” in times of prosperity. They spend 
steadily and wisely on farm, home and personal 
equipment of merit and utility. 


The trade of these permanently prosperous people 
is well worth cultivating. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg, C: ionee, England 


‘anada 
. BLAKE, Representative, M. A. JAMIESON, Representative, 
457 Main Street 17 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 1. 
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Will Your Moving-day 


Come Soon? 


33d to 34th Streets, is one of the best bets in the 
uptown section for the man who is ‘seeking 
space for offices. 


The Printing Crafts Building, Eighth Avenue, 


A fine, modern, fireproof building, just a step 
from the Post Office and the Pennsylvania Station, 
conveniently near the subways and other main 
arteries of travel. 


A portion of the 18th floor is available at the 
moment. For those requiring large space, there 
is the choice of one corner space of 2,000 square 
feet, or a space of 5,500 feet, which will be let in 
whole or in part. 








There are also nine small offices, each ranging 
from 500 to 600 square feet. 


The rent is decidedly moderate for a building of 
this class. 


Those desiring to inspect the premises or wishing 
further information will please apply to 


HERBERT DONGAN 


Superintendent on Premises 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Longacre 7705 

















Progress in International Trade- 
Mark Registration 


Havana Bureau in Full Operation—Latin-American Countries Giving 
Effect to Buenos Aires Convention 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


HERE are not a few trade- 

mark owners who think that 
registration in the United States 
Patent Office protects a _ trade- 
mark throughout the world. Those 
who wish that there were a cen- 
tral or international registration 
having effect throughout the world 
are legion. While no such panacea 
for trade-mark piracy has yet 
come to pass, it is at the present 
time possible for a citizen of 
France or of Holland or Switzer- 
land and a number of other coun- 
tries to protect a trade-mark in 
about thirty-five countries by 
means of only four registrations, 
one in his own Patent Office, one 
in the United States Patent Of- 
fice, one under the Arrangement 
of Madrid at Berne, and one under 
the Buenos Aires Convention at 
Havana. Citizens of the United 
States are not yet so fortunate, 
for since the United States has 
not yet adhered to the Madrid 
Arrangement, our citizens are not 
yet entitled to its benefits. 

Under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention signed in 1910 and since 
ratified by fifteen Powers includ- 
ing the United States, it is possi- 
ble for the owner of a trade-mark 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office to effect an inter- 
national registration of that trade- 
mark in a central bureau at 
Havana, and thereby and without 
further cost to him enjoy the pos- 
sibility of eventual protection of 
the mark in twenty Latin-American 
Republics. The trade-mark will 
indeed be immediately commu- 
nicated to the fourteen Latin- 
American nations that have rati- 
fied the Convention with the 
understanding that they shall 
thereafter give protection to the 
same or else indicate valid reasons 
why such protection may not be 
given. A few of these fourteen 
countries are accepting these com- 


munications without comment and 
without any apparent examina- 
tion. For the most part, however, 
the contracting nations that have 
ratified the Convention are indi- 
cating their acceptance of most of 
the marks while at the same time 
assigning certain reasons for in- 
ability to give protection to others. 
The first refusal was from the 
Dominican Republic and involved 
the mark “Palm Beach” which 
was held to be descriptive and, 
therefore, not susceptible of pro- 
tection notwithstanding the fact 
that the international registration 
of the mark was based on a regis- 
tration in the United States Patent 
Office which also operates under 
a law that prohibits the registra- 
tion of merely descriptive marks. 
The Supreme Court of Brazil has 


also recently denied the validity of 
international registrations unless 
the marks have been duly pub- 


lished in the Brazilian official 


Gazette. 
A STUMBLING BLOCK ENCOUNTERED 


By far the greatest number of 
refusals, however, has come from 
Cuba, which country being a 
member of the Madrid Arrange- 
ment is used to passing on the 
international registration of trade- 
marks and which is, moreover, 
particularly sympathetic with the 
purposes of the Buenos Aires 
Convention by reason of the fact 
that the Central Bureau is located 
in Havana. The reasons assigned 
by the Cuban Patent Office for 
failure to give protection to cer- 
tain marks registered under the 
Buenos Aires Convention are 
diverse, but are in most cases 
based on prior Cuban registration 
of the same or a similar mark 
or on prior recognition of. the 
same or a similar mark registered 
under the Madrid Arrangement at 
Berne or that the mark is de- 
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scriptive or a surname to which 
the applicant has not the exclusive 
right, etc. In some cases, the 
Cuban office has refused to recog- 
nize a mark internationally regis- 
tered because the same mark has 
already been registered to the 
same applicant under the Cuban 
local law. 

It may appear strange to many 
that a British or French firm that 
is the owner of a_ trade-mark 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office may obtain inter- 
national registration under the 
provisions of the Buenos Aires 
Convention, while an American 
firm that is the owner of a trade- 
mark registered in Holland or 
Switzerland or in any country that 
is a party to the Madrid Arrange- 
ment cannot obtain international 
registration of its mark under that 
arrangement. However, this is 
because the Madrid Arrangement 
is limited specifically to the citi- 
zens or subjects of the contract- 
ing States, while the Buenos Aires 
Convention is open to the owner 
of a trade-mark registered in any 
of the contracting States without 
limitation as to the domicile of 
the owner. 


ROUNDABOUT PROCEDURE 
By reason of this fact, a British 


firm that is denied registration of, 


a trade-mark under the United 
States Trade-mark law may regis- 
ter the same in Panama, for 
instance, and then take out an 
international registration based on 
its Panama registration which will 
be accepted in the United States 
and placed on record in our Patent 
Office. This, for the reason that 
the United States chose not to 
exercise its right of refusal to 
recognize trade-marks registered 
under the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion that were contrary to our 
laws or that infringed trade- 
marks already registered under 
our trade-mark law, but instead 
accepts and places upon a special 
register all trade-marks interna- 
tionally registered and communi- 
cated to it by the Central Bureau 
at Havana. This has already re- 


sulted in dual registration in one 
case where the owner of a dry 
milk trade-mark registered it in 
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the United States Patent Office 
while his Cuban agent registered 
it in Cuba. 

Moreover, the Cuban agent took 
out an international registration 
that has been accepted and 
placed on the special register in 
our Patent Office, although the 
owner's registration is already of 


record there. If, now, the owner 
should apply for international 
registration it is not known 


whether it would be granted, but 
if it were, protection would be 
refused him in Cuba because of 
the agent’s registration there. 

Of course, if the matter came 
to a showdown in the United 
States, the first user “of the trade- 
mark in this country would pre- 
vail in the absence of fraud, 
regardless of registrations. In 
Cuba, on the other hand, the first 
Applicant would prevail unless one 
could show either that he had 
used the mark in Cuba prior to 
the applicant; or that the appli- 
cant knew of the use of the mark 
by another abroad, prior to his 
application. The interesting ques- 
tion arises: “Who would be en- 
titled to the benefits of interna- 
tional registration where one person 
could show that he was the owner 
of a trade-mark in Cuba according 
to Cuban laws, while another per- 
son could show that he was the 
owner of the mark in the United 
States according to United States 
laws ?” 

My own opinion is that in such 
case each should be granted inter- 
national registration and the other 
contracting countries should decide 
each for itself according to its 
own trade-mark principles who 
would be entitled to protection in 
each respective country. Thus it 
might happen that some countries 
would grant protection to that 
one who first used the mark 
within the particular country, while 
others might grant protection to 
that one who first used the mark 
anywhere. Others might grant 
protection to the first one to apply 
for registration in his own coun- 
try, while others might grant 
protection to the one who first 
applied for international protec- 
tion. In the last analysis, the 
courts of each country must de- 
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NUMBER SEVEN OF-.A SERIES 


T. D. Whitney Co.— 


famous linen store, part 
of the Boston American’s 


months of 
achievement 


The T. D. Whitney Co. is a 
famous old Boston linen store. 
Whitney’s has used full copy in 
the BOSTON AMERICAN 
since July last and has enjoyed 
the greatest business in its history. 




















Many other prominent local and 
national advertisers have similar- 
ly recognized the value of the 
BOSTON AMERICAN in the 
past seven months of achievement. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 











Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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cide with due regard to the Con- 
vention and its own trade-mark 
law who is the owner of a given 
trade-mark within the country. 

None of these problems has 
received anything but academic 
discussion as yet, but in the mean- 
time approximately 600 marks 
have been internationally regis- 
tered under the Convention. More 
than 500 of these registrations 
were based on registrations in the 
United States Patent Office, the 
remainder being based on Cuban 
registrations. While it is recog- 
nized that there are not a great 
many South American trade-marks 
used on products that go into 
foreign commerce, nevertheless, it 
is expected that in due course 
there will be international regis- 
trations of trade-marks belonging, 
to the citizens of each of the con- 
tracting countries. 

Of the countries that have not 
yet ratified the Convention, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Mexico, Colombia 
and Venezuela are the most im- 
portant. Little hope is felt for 


early ratification on the part of 


Argentina and Chile, in which 
countries the principle of owner- 
ship by registration rather than 
by priority of use is so firmly 
embedded and wherein piracy is 
so prevalent, but it is believed the 
ratification of Mexico will follow 
recognition of a stable Govern- 
ment in that country and the rati- 
fications of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela are believed to be only a 
matter of overcoming the usual 
legislative inertia. 

In the meantime, one may 
secure protection of a trade-mark 
in probably fourteen countries for 
a nominal sum and for a maxi- 
mum term of twenty years, making 
the cost per annum per country 
a matter of a few cents. Surely. 
those trade-mark owners who 
have bemoaned their helplessness 
against trade-mark piracy must 
dry their tears, while those who 
have been so fortunate as to es- 
cape the ensnarements of the 
scavenger of business insignia 
will see in these international reg- 
istrations a mighty bulwark with 
which to further withstand the 
assaults of the trade-mark thieves. 
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Col. G. R. Solomon Will Join 
Earl & Wilson 


Col. Gabriel Roberts Solomon will 
become vice-president in charge of 
te and advertising of Earl & Wilson, 
=. & W. collars and shirts, Troy, N. Y., 
= March 1. He has resigned the 
presidency of the Solomon-Abbott Co., 
engineers, New York. 

At the beginning of the war, 
Solomon was appointed an _ associate 
member of the Naval Consulting Board. 
Later he was supervising engineer in 
the construction of Camps Gordon, 
Jackson, McPherson and Wheeler, and 
in charge of engineering of Pacific 
Coast forts from Puget Sound to 
Mexico, 

After the war, Colonel Solomon be- 
came vice-president and general man 
ager of the Fuller Industrial Engi 
neering Corporation. and later resigned 
to become president of the Solomon- 
Abbott Co, 

Robert N. King continues as adver 
tising manager of Earl & Wilson. 


Colone! 


“The Furniture Journal” Sold 


The Trade Periodical Company, Chi- 
cago, publisher of The Furniture Jour- 
nal and other periodicals, has taken 
over The Furniture Worker, of Cin- 
cinnati. The retail section of the latter 
will be merged with The Furniture 
Journal, and the manufacturers’ section 
with the American Furniture Manufac- 
turer, the name of which will be 
changed so as to incorporate both the 
present title and that of The Furniture 
Worker. 


Rand McNally Publishes 
Children’s Magazine 


A children’s magazine, Child Life, is 
being published by Rand McNally & 
Company, Chicago. The magazine, 
which will appear monthly, is described 
as a publication for children ten years 
of age and under, and as a publication 
that contains stories, pictures, rhymes, 
cut-out pictures, nature stories and de 
scriptions of movies. 

The first issue appeared on February 1 


A: XN. PF. “A. C Convention 
in April 
The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will hold its thirty-sixth 
annual convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on April 26, 27 
and 28. 


Will Represent Ohio News 


League 
The News League of Ohio, compris- 
ing the Dayton News am Springfield 
News, have appointed I. Klen to 
sepeeunnt these papers in a Western 


Doyle has been appointed 
the Wolverine En 
Detroit. 


Charles J. 
sales manager of 
graving Company, 
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Follow the Arrows! 


tter 
ure 


yeemere puzzling about it—simply follow the numbers: 
1. She goes to drug store to buy her favorite All-Fiction 
magazine. 2. She leaves the drug store with the current issue. 
3. She goes home, where she reads the stories and advertise 
ments. 4. Later she hurries to the same drug store to buy 
the next issue. 5. She leaves the store with arms full of 
purchases—the result of reading the advertisements in her 


All-Fiction magazine. 
In the same way 780,000 readers of the All-Fiction 
Field buy their magazines and merchandise from 16,000 
drug stores—one of the many vital facts uncovered in 
our new survey. 





and if you want all the facts 
about this market in relation to 
your product, just write “Tell 
me” on your business letterhead, 
and send it to us 


ALLFICTION FIELD 


The Field of 
280 Broadway, N. Y. City Greatest Yi 


1152 Peoples Gas Blidg., 
Chicago om 
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F— 
A Textile Success 


EVEN years ago there was no branded 

nor nationally-advertised Turkish Towel. 
Today the woman who seeks the Martex 
Turkish Towel will find it in practically 
every great department store in the United 
States as well as in dry goods stores in 
smaller towns. 


The J. H. Cross Company has served this 
advertiser ever since he adopted national ad- 
vertising. —The account today is among the 
first five textile advertisers in the country. 
Its story is one of the most convincing stories 


of success in the difficult textile field. You 
are invited to write for details of this and 
other advertising for which we accept full 
responsibility. Also for the following book- 


lets : 
“How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


*‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


“Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
[SS National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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They Do Wear Longer 

E WEL s of unknown manufacture may not wear 
bane ~. The presence of the famous Mariex label on a 
“Turkish Towel, Bath Mat or Wash-Cloch i jive aisa- 
| anct wo you of good value, long wear, beauiy and the bigh- 












hy "“Dapies™ { Patened) Tooel phaser bad 0or 
men. weave on ane side: aft wees @ the other. 


W. A. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., Philadelphia 






, 





The full-page advertisement reproduced on 
this page appears in the March (1922) issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and is one of a 
series which the J. H. Cross Company origi- 
nated for W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 


AZ 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market, 240,000 


The population of Joplin, only 30,000, is no 
criterion of the market—that is a compact 
and easily served unit of 240,000. 


That’s why advertisers include Jopljn on 
schedules going to much larger cities. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 22,204 


Average for 6 Months Ending September 30, 1921 
Line rate 8c flat. Mornings except Monday 


The Joplin Globe is a daily Service to all the 
units which comprise this definite territory— 
a Mining Trade Paper, a Farm Paper, a 
Newspaper. 


This Globe Service reaches most of the peo- 
ple in the trading area before breakfast. 


In other words, the Joplin Globe is apace 
with its exceptional market. 


Which is another reason why advertisers in- 
clude Joplin on schedules going to much 
larger cities. 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 


Chicago Kansas City New York Atlanta San Francisco 





Charity Workers Directed by 
Direct Mail 


Four-Hour Campaign of Sunshine Mission Preceded by Careful 
Letter Instruction 


ACH fali in Denver, with a 

“drive” lasting only four 
hours, around $30,000 is collected 
in cash and pledges for Jim 
Goodheart’s Sunshine Mission. 
Volunteer workers, some 500 of 
them, personally solicit. 

The management of this drive 
is unique. It would be hard to 
find a better example of co- 
ordination of effort by letter and 
personal solicitation, the whole 
getting maximum results at least 
expense. In this annual Denver 
campaign, they do these various 
things by mail— 

Get the volunteer workers. 

Give the volunteer workers 


complete instructions, including a: 
list of persons to call on. 

Send letters to each person to 
be called on, to 


“pre-sell” him. 
Five thousand “prospects” are 
reached thus. 

Receive the collections. 

Announce the results, and thank 
the volunteers. 

In this manner an amount up 
to $35,000 is collected with hardly 
a flurry, at an expense of around 
3 per cent. 

The present system, which has 
been used for five years, was in- 
troduced and developed by John 
J. Cahill. Mr. Cahill is respon- 
sible for the mail literature used, 
in fact writes most of it himself. 
The first letters are used to get 
workers. Here the co-operation 
is capitalized of the presidents of 
a half dozen leading men’s organi- 
zations of Denver—the advertis- 
ing bureau, and various clubs— 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Gyro, 
Optimists. Over his signature, 
and on club stationery, the presi- 
dent of each club sends a letter 
to each member. 

Each of the several club presi- 
dent’s letters sent out has its own 
wording, but all cover the same 
ground, and all use the appeal of 
club loyalty. Thus in 1921, the 


president recounted how the heads 
of various business men’s clubs 
had taken it on themselves to put 
over a campaign for Sunshine 
Mission funds for the coming 
year. Five hundred workers, giv- 
ing four hours of their time, on 
October 11, it was said, could 
do the job up brown. The co- 
operation of the individual mem- 
ber was solicited, and there was 
some appeal to club spirit—for 
example, by the president’s asser- 
tion that he was sure the club 
would stand higher in percentage 
of workers furnished to member- 
ship than any other. 


SOLICITS SIGNED PROMISES TO LEND 
SUPPORT 


There was a card for the mem- 
ber to mail to his president. This 
read 


“Tell the committee that unless 
something unforeseen comes up, 
they can, absolutely count on my 
giving four hours of my time on 
Tuesday, October eleventh, to Jim 
Goodheart’s Sunshine Mission. I 
will expect to be told what they 
want me to do. 

“Signed 

“Business Address 

“Phone 

“T will advise you if conditions 
change, and I am unable to help.” 


The member was told to turn 
in his card by September 26. 

The next mail effort in behalf 
of the drive was made the week 
before the appointed date. On 
three successive days, a letter was 
mailed to 5,000 prospects. Roughly 
2,500 of these were previous-year 
subscribers to the fund; the other 
2,500 were names compiled from 
the directory and other sources. 
The letters, under 2-cent postage, 
were on the letterhead of the 
signer, in each case a prominent 
business. 

Last fall, on October 6, a letter 
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went out signed by M. J. O’Fallon, 
a well-known business man, head 
of the M. J. O’Fallon Supply Co., 
manufacturer and distributor of 
plumbing, heating and allied lines 
equipment. On the 7th, the letter 
came from A. D. Lewis, president 
of the Lewis & Son Dry Goods 
Co., a large Denver department 
store. The final letter, on Octo- 
ber 8, was by Frank L. Bishop, 
president of the Home Savings 
and Trust Co. 


The letter of Mr. Bishop will 


show how prominent men in let- 
Jim Goodheart 


ters “sell” the 
Sunshine Mission. 


Dear FRIEND: 

I like M. J. O’Fallon’s and A. D. 
Lewis’s letters about Jim Goodheart 
and his Mission. I indorse every word 
they say. More could be said, but no 
letter could convey half of the story 
about his great work of rebuilding 
broken men and women. 

However, it occurs to me that a 
little more “brass tack” information 
may be welcome news to the good 
people who support the Mission. 


The Mission had less than $35,000 in 
real money to operate on during the 
past twelve months. Considerable of 
this went into final payments and im- 
provements on the Mission buildings. 
Then vunlooked-for conditions arose: 
the industrial world went to pieces and 
men and women were thrown out of 
work—hungry—without places to sleep. 

The bulk of this burden fell on Sun- 
shine Mission, and in three months’ 
time last winter when you and I were 
warm, well fed and cozy, Jim and his 
loyal assistants invested $17,000 — in 
meals at 17 cents per meal, and beds at 
20 cents per night. 

Jim, rather shamefacedly, admitted to 
me recently that the ission was 
$4,500 in debt—that he personally had 
borrowed from Denver banks this much 
money to tide the Mission over until 
Tuesday’s campaign. I say that this is 
no cause for shame. Hardly a busi- 
ness man I know, operating on a yearly 
budget of $30,000, could weather an 
unexpected expense of $17,000 and not 
owe somebody more than $4,500. 

And to digress—a man who has come 
through what Jim has—been the out- 
cast and down-and-outer he has been, 
and who can today borrow $4,500 from 
Denver banks on his personal promise 
to pay—I say such a man deserves the 
greatest tribute that can be given him 
namely, the encouragement of active 
support. 

We've increased Sunshine Mission’s 
budget each year. I see no good reason 
why each of us should not give just as 
much as last year—nor why 1,000 more 
people shouldn’t put their shoulders to 
the wheel—for every dollar we ever 
gave Jim got us 100 cents’ worth and 
more of the kind of service we want 
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performed among God’s broken and un- 
happy men and women, 


Sincerely yours, 
Frank L, BisHop. 


On the day before the drive, 
instructions and supplies were 
mailed the club members who in 
response to the letters of the club 
presidents had volunteered to 
work. One sheet was headed, 
“Important Information for 
Workers,” with the explanation, 
“The following letters have been 
sent out to each of your cards; 
on the letterhead of each company 
and signed by the men whose 
names appear below. In other 
words, some of Denver’s biggest 
men have pre-sold your prospect 
for you and made your job that 
much easier.” This sheet repro- 
duced the O’Fallon, Lewis, and 
Bishop letters. 

This letter accompanied : 


Jim GoopHeartT WorkERs, 

GenTLeMEN: A few instructions are 
necessary for tomorrow (Tuesday) fore- 
noon’s drive. 

We will make them brief. 

Ten minutes’ careful 
enough. 

Their brevity, plus the fact that they 
are printed, actually saves you a good 
deal of time compared to the old 
method of meeting at a hotel “to get 
instructions.” 

Because we have done our level best 
to save you time, won’t you please keep 
this envelope intact until tomorrow 
morning and some time between now 
and then give ten minutes to thoroughly 
familiarizing yourself with the way the 
work is to be done? Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Can, 


Manager of 1921 Campaign for 
Sunshine Rescue Mission. 


reading is 


P. S.: May we emphasize one point— 
that of trying to get for yourself as a 
teammate a man whose name does not 
appear on the inclosed printed list of 
workers. The advantage, briefly, is this: 
Such a partner and yourself a only 
your cards to see, while if you choose 
your partner from this list of workers 
you have your cards and his cards to 
see. 


On this letter at the foot was 
printed in red ink, “If any pros- 
pect complains that this drive is 
not the proper way to raise funds, 
your answer is that this campaign 
is the only method possible—that 
if everyone felt the same way 
Sunshine Mission would have to 
close its doors tomorrow.” 
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7 I~ : 
A Service 


of increasing proportions and 
unique importance is being 
rendered by the JOURNAL 


in the following departments ; 


Care of Children 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Home Building and Decorating 
By Minnie Francis 


Fashion and Pattern Service 
By The People’s Home Journal Pattern Co. 


Knitting and Crocheting 
By Margaret Kingsland 


Cookery Problems 
By Ruth Lane Ridley 


Food 
By Dr. C. Houston Goudiss 


Entertainments 
By Esther White 


Little Gardens 
By Lewis E. Thiess 


Fun, Fact and Fancy 
By Felix G. Pryme 


Wild Life and Bird Protection 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


Household Discoveries 
By L. Ray Balderston 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 37 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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This red ink paragraph, of 
course, set out to impress sharply 
on the solicitor’s mind a reply to 
one of the principal objections it 
was certain he would meet with. 

The supplies furnished the 
worker were a set of red cards, 
to be used for cash contributions, 
and white cards, to be used for 
pledges. He was also given blue 
cards, containing the names and 
addresses of several present sub- 
scribers, the amount they con- 
tributed in the last campaign, and 
the finance committee’s estimate 
of what each individual should 
contribute in 1921. Then there 
were several green cards, giving 
names and addresses of prospec- 
tive subscribers with the com- 
mittee’s estimate of “amount 
prospect will subscribe.” The 
worker was instructed to “get as 
large a subscription as last year, 

or larger,” in the case of his blue 
“ cards. In respect to the green 
cards, it was said they were 
“names of people who, we feel, 
will help support the Mission if 
properly ‘sold’ by you.” Each 
worker was mailed ten cards. 

The workers were told that the 
larger subscribers were giving 
such sums as $500, $300, $180, etc. 
“Do not be afraid to go after 
large amounts,” the worker was 
told, “where you feel the prospect 
can afford it. Paid by the month, 
$120 a year doesn’t seem so large.” 

“Complete success in the cam- 

paign,” it was said, “depends on 
each worker reporting fully on all 
his cards. The money needed will 
mean a subscription from every 
card. For each worker to fail on 
even one card will reduce the 
‘possibilities’ many thousand dol- 
lars.” 
A self-addressed envelope was 
inclosed, and the worker was told 
to mail his report, the time for 
mailing being 3 p.m. October 11. 

The night before the drive, the 
committee mailed a brief letter 
for each worker to get the morn- 
ing of the drive. This was a 
“let’s go” letter. 

Last year better than 90 per 
cent of the persons who returned 
favorable cards in response to the 
club president letters made good 
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their promise and got out and 
worked. 

The following morning, the 
Sunshine Mission, whither mail 
was addressed, was deluged with 
mail containing cash contributions 
and pledges. 


One of the recurring problems. 


of direct-mail advertising in busi- 
ness is determining just how much 
mail effort shall attempt, and 
what shall be left to salesmen. 
This charity drive proceeded on 
the principle that, for raising the 
amount desired, the particular 
power of the personal call was in- 
dispensable. It has been demon- 
strated many times that sums can 
be collected by mail alone, but 
mail solicitation has definite limi- 
tations. 

Volunteer workers have their 
limitations, also. This Denver 
campaign combined volunteer 
workers and mail effort to elimi- 
nate the deficiencies of each and 
capitalize the particular advan- 
tages of each. Having, with letters 
of prominent citizens, shown just 
how deserving the Sunshine Mis- 
sion was, this campaign made it 
mighty hard for the 5,000 picked 
prospects to neglect or refuse to 
contribute by sending a personal 
worker to each of them—a worker 
who had promised four hours 
of his time in which to “sell” ten 
prospects definitely named to him; 
who was told what the committee 
estimated he should obtain from 
each. 

This system has put the Jim 
Goodheart drive over like clock- 
work for several years now. And 
it has done it very economically. 
That’s a big point, too. 


National Advertising for 


Columbia University 
Columbia University, New York, 
plans to advertise the home study courses 
which it offers. Copy will appear in 
national periodicals. The account 1s 
heing handled by Clarkson A. Collins, 
Tr., Inc., advertising agency, New York. 


Join Green Agency 


Arthur G. Heller, former president of 
the Heller-Barnham Advertising Agency, 
and Leroy Fairman, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., have joined 
the staff of the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, New York. 
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A Lead Where 
_ Leads Count Most 


gen pe ow of motor cars, stocks 
and bonds, must of necessity ad- 
dress their appeals to those who today 
have dollars either in their pocket or 
in the bank. In Detroit what should 
be more natural than for these same 
advertisers to prefer The Detroit Free 
Press as the only medium that actually 
covers Detroit’s buying power ? 


Automobile Advertising 


During January 1922, The Detroit 
Free Press carried a total volume of 


130,023 Lines 


a lead over its nearest competitor, 
The Detroit News, of 12,787 lines 


Financial Advertising 


During January 1922, The Detroit 
Free Press carried a total volume of 


112,721 Lines 


alead over its nearest competitor, The 
Detroit News, of 60,599 LINES. The 
total volume of financial advertising 
being more than all other three 
Detroit newspapers combined. 


Every Person in Detroit Worth While 
Reads The Free Press 


Che Betroit Free Press 


“ Advertised By Its ‘Achievements ’’ 


Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


7 New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


VA VAI 
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T less than one cent per 

line per thousand Life 

offers its advertisers the finest 
value in the class field. 


200,000 


—net average guaranteed 
with pro rata refund 
Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., New 


York. B. F. PROVANDIE, Western 
Mer., 153? Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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(Yarles Dina Gthson 


Mr. Gibson’s achievements 
both as an artist and publisher 
need little comment. To his 
efforts and to those of his asso- 
ciates belongs the credit for 
creating an atmosphere in Life 
which could only attract an 
audience of discriminating, 
worth while people. 
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2,600,000 Farm Babies 


It is estimated that every year there are 
2,600,000 babies born on our 6,448,366 farms. 


This means: 
New mouths to be fed. 


New clothes to be bought. 
New bottles, new nipples, 
New Cribs, new cabs 

And the thousand and one 
Items that make for the 
Comfort and welfare of 
The little ones. 


Are You Selling 
Your Share to 
Farm Mothers? 


To make your sales message effective, use the 
only magazine published exclusively for farm 
mothers. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, (nc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Begin by Fully Explaining the 
Product 


In the Case of Something New, It Is More Important to Create an Under- 
standing of the Article and Its Use Than to Create Actual Demand 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A FTER having advertised for 
4% seven years, a large concern 
admits that it must begin all over 
again. 

“We would be better off if we had 
never advertised,” said the sales 
manager; “never put our product 
on the market. And the tragedy is 
in just coming to this realization. 
When we originated our line and 
first manufactured and distributed 
it, all we thought of was’ making 
sales as fast as we could. We con- 
centrated on salesmanship. Our 
advertising did the same thing. It 
was all sales copy and there was 
no explanatory work. The only 


thing we explained was how to 


swap money for merchandise. 

“Now we realize that this was 
the very worst sort of error. We 
had many competitors, new and 
old. A _ certain percentage of 
them put out lines that would not 
give satisfactory service. What 
happened? The trade soured on 
all of us. If, in the meanwhile, 
we had carefully explained our 
own product at the start, told how 
to handle it to get the utmost in 
service, we would have been on 
Easy Street. We would have 
established perfect confidence. 

“When our salesmen went out 
on the road they were confronted 
with a bad handicap. Both dealer 
and user were apt to say: ‘Oh, that 
thing you are selling is no good. 
It won’t do what it promises. I’ll 
wait until it is perfected.’ 

“Now we face the necessity of 
starting over again. We must 
build at the beginning. Our ad- 
vertising campaign for this year 
will be explanatory entirely. It 
will tell the consumer how to use 
our product. It is because so 
many people handle a mechanical 
line improperly that service is not 
rendered, but I feel that this is 
the fault, not of the consumer 
himself, but of the shortsighted 


manufacturer. He has neglected 
a responsibility. 

“A dealer, a manufacturer, an 
advertiser, must not assume that 
responsibility ceases with the ac- 
tual sale. It goes much farther 
than that. The consumer should 
be protected against himself and 
his own stupidity or carelessness. 
An unhappy, discontented owner 
of a product will tear down the 
good-will created by advertising 
as fast as it is generated.” 

We know of another case in 
point. It has to do with patented 
milkers for dairies. The cows are 
milked by machinery. Since the 
idea was first started there have 
been many newcomers in the 
manufacturing field. Everybody 
claims, naturally, that his own de- 
vice is far better than any other. 


A PRODUCT ONLY HALF SOLD 


The basic plan of the me- 
chanical milking of cows was a 
difficult one to put over with the 
farmer, to begin with. But the 
large volume of advertising began 
to make dents, Reputable manu- 
facturers put out milkers and the 
principle of the device was gen- 
erally accepted. But the imitators 
were soon busy. 

They advertised just enough to 
get distribution. They did not 
boast service stations or experi- 
enced dealers. In many instances 
the farmer ordered by mail and 
a crate arrived containing his pur- 
chase. There was no lesson in 
running it—if, indeed, it was a 
good milker to begin with. The 
atcumulated wrath of the pur- 
chasers of these cheap and un- 
worthy milkers is a terrible ele- 
ment to consider. There is a 
gathering of thunder clouds and 
evidence of forked lightning. 
Sometimes it has been the fault 
of the maker; then, again, it 
has been the fault of the user, 
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who has not applied the mecha- 
nism scientifically and according 
to instructions and specifications. 

Here we have the case of a 
prestige house, manufacturing a 
very fine milking machine and one 
that has been advertised consist- 
ently for all the years of its ex- 
istence, as the side partner of an 
equally dependable dairy mecha- 
nism. The advertising, however, 
has been sales copy. It has at- 
tempted, all along, to sell the idea 
of the automatic milker to the 
farmer, not to explain how the 
milker worked, its technicalities, 
the things to do, and the things 
that must not be done under any 
circumstances. 

The campaigns have concen- 
trated on coaxing the dairyman 
away from the arduous, old-fash-, 
ioned methods. It was the ma- 
chine that was being sold. What 
should have been done was to go 
right down into the mechanical 
complexities of the milker and 
make its use foolproof. 

Those manufacturers who are 
putting out a perfectly reliable 
and dependable milker will be 
driven to show-how copy hence- 
forth, They must protect them- 
selves from the inroads of the in- 
ferior makes that have not 
worked satisfactorily. They must 
reconstruct public faith in these 
milkers. They must pave the way 
for the younger generation of 
purchasers who have heard sad 
tales of what has happened. 

The new product, of an intri- 
cate character, must spend the 
earlier years ‘of its advertising 
career in educating the public in 
its correct use, 

Genuine success comes only to 
the product that can’t go wrong, 
and that automatically safeguards 
itself in the hands of the most 
slow-minded individual. 

A boxed device for boys, for 
amateur photographers, containing 
all mecessary papers, frames, 
chemicals, etc, was tried out 
several seasons ago. It made it 
possible for the camera enthu- 
siast to develop and print his own 
pictures. There was a large ac- 
knowledged demand, in advance, 
for this article, and it started 
out promisingly. Advertising ap- 
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peared in a limited list of publica- 
tions. The message was one of 
the fun of developing and print- 
ing, quick work at home, etc. For 
several months the sales were 
wonderful. Then they slumped. 
Nor could anything seem to bring 
them back. 

Store clerks were able to tell 
why. The outfits had not given 
satisfaction. There had _ been 
many complaints. Parents and 
boys alike were agreeing that 
they had not been able to get 
worth-while results, There were 
numerous failures, and _  shop- 
keepers refused to place new 
orders, because Customers were 
bringing the old ones back. 

This state of affairs surprised 
and hurt the manufacturers, for 
they knew the articles in the 
amateur developing box were 
first-class. Experiments were 
made with stock samples and 
came out in a satisfactory manner. 
The outfit would do exactly what 
it promised to do and a little 
more. 


INSTRUCTION DID NOT GO FAR 
ENOUGH 


It required a shrewd analyst to 
get down to the truth of the 
problem. The book of directions 


accompanying the boxes was 
found to be wanting. Its lan- 
guage was involved. There were 
long words. Explanations were 
intricate, confusing. And when 
amateurs attempted to work the 
puzzle out from these written in- 
structions, they went wrong. 

It was a six-months’ job to 
find someone who knew how to 
write that book of instructions, 
but once it was produced, with 
diagrams, and once demonstra- 
tions were given in department 
stores, the product began to sell 
again, and its arrested growth 
was started once more. 

Advertising in general should 
acquaint and familiarize the pub- 
lic with the working ideas of a 
line or of an individual article, 
well in advance of the sale. This 
comes nearer guaranteeing wise 
manipulation and the elimination 
of the complaint. 

It was shown, by statistical fig- 
ures, gathered by a manufacturer 
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Small Cities, But Big Enough 
To Advertise the Bigger Ones 


There’s a selfish note in most advertising. There isn’t in this ad. 


The men who are paying for this ad are the publishers in eighteen 
small cities of Michigan. They are good, live, prosperous cities, 
as fifty other ads tell you. They are good because Michigan is 
good. Want proof? 
Well, how many cities in any other State, named i in a list, suggest 
such definite things as the following: 

Detroit automobiles 

Grand Rapids furniture 

Kalamazoo 


Take New York, or Pennsylvania, or Illinois—and see how many 
cities stand out as these do, big and small. 


The eighteen small cities of Michigan are close kindred of the 
big ones. All Michigan is prosperous; you need to advertise in 
every Michigan city; and that “every” includes those whose news- 
papers, each published in the evening, each exclusive in its field, 
comprise 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 
Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star-Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune South Haven Tribune 
Coldwater Daily Reporter St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Dowagiac Daily News St : D ily J al 
Ionia Daily Sentinel- ge Deny ua 
Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News-Advocate Traverse City Record-Eagle 


Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 
H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - - = £=R.R.MULLIGAN 





MICHIGAN FACTS—Michigan leads the world 
in producing essential oils. 
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of storage batteries for auto- 
mobiles, that one car owner had 
purchased seven different types 
and brands of batteries in less 
than two seasons. He jumped 
from one to another, as soon as 
his latest purchase grew weak, or 
seemed not to stand up. 

The same old trouble was at 
the bottom of it. He had never 
taken the trouble to put in dis- 
tilled water. He did not turn his 
lights on during drives, steady 
drives, of several hundred miles. 
He was deliberately allowing his 
batteries to die. 

Now, long after the battery 
business has become a fixed mar- 
ket, the manufacturers are adver- 
tising how to care for the bat- 
tery once it is installed, for they 
realize that they can’t hold a new: 
customer, if he himself is igno- 
rant of the mechanism of the 
product. 


No Room Left for Doubt 


The Udell Works, Indianapolis, manu 
facturer of library bookcases, ladies’ 
writing desks and spinet desks, has 
issued a catalogue containing this notice: 

“The following explanation is made 
in order that there should be no mis- 
understanding of the descriptive terms 
used in this catalogue: 

“When a piece is described as 
Mahogany Front, it means that it is 
Mahogany veneered over some other 
wood. 

“When a piece is described as Mahog 
any, it means that it is Mahogany 
veneered, top, front and ends. 

“When a piece is described as Solid 
Mahogany, it means that all exteriors, 
except back, bottom and shelves, are of 
solid wood of the kind designated.” 

These descriptions are in conformity 
with the official standard descriptions 
adopted by the National Alliance of 
Case Goods Associations at Atlantic City 
last October. 


O. J. McClure Agency Has 
New Account 
The Cochran & McClure Compahy, 
Chicago real estate and bond house, has 
ee its advertising account with The 
J. McClure Advertising Agency, Chi- 
9 A national newspaper campaign 
is being planned. 


Sphinx Club Omits February 
Dinner 


The February dinner of the Sphinx 
Club, New York, will be omitted, In 
March the club will observe “Depart- 
ment Store Night,” and “‘Ladies’ Night” 
will be the April feature. 
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Taxi Company Advertises 
Book of Coupons 


_A New York taxicab company adver- 
tises that patrons may get a 20 per 
cent reduction from the metered rates 
by purchasing a book of coupons tor 
$8. -The coupons are accepted as cash 
by the Twentieth Century Brown and 
White Taxicabs. “It would prove too 
costly to change the fare meters,” the 
copy explains. “So to take advantage 
of the 20 per cent reduction, it is neces- 
sary that you provide yourself with this 
association’s $10 coupon book for $8.” 


Appointed Sales and Adver- 


tising Manager 

C. M. Kilian, who has been assistant 
to the manager of the Atlanta branch 
of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, has become sales and advertising 
manager of The American Doughboy, 
Americus, Ga., manufacturer of statuary. 
The company plans to advertise in 
magazines, newspapers and other me- 
diums, a h the George W. Ford 
Company, Atlanta advertising agency. 


Magnavox Account with 
Redfield Agency 


advertising of the Magnavox 
Company, Oakland, Cal., manufacturer 
of Magnavox radio, Magnavox tele- 
phonograph, voice amplifier, anti-noise 
marine telephone, train dispatchers’ sets, 
commercial anti-noise telephone and 
anti-noise aircraft telephone, is now be- 
ing handled by the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, New York. Periodicals, news 
papers and trade papers will be used. 


The 


Jason Davis to Address 
Advertising Class 

head of the market in- 

The H. K. 

McCann Company, will address a com 

bined meeting of the advertising alumni 

and advertising class of the New York 


Jason Davis, 
vestigation department of 


Employing Printers’ Association, Fri 
day evening, February 17. The subject 
of his talk will be “Merchandising and 
Investigation.” 


Cluett, Peabody Sales More 
Than Twenty-five Million 


Net sales amounting to $25,714,617 
are shown in the annual report of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., “Arrow” collars 
and shirts for the year ended December 
31, 1921 

Good-will, patents and trade-marks 
are listed at a valuation of $18,275,000 


Marathon Belt Account with 
Philip Ritter 


The advertising account of the Mara- 
thon awe & Rubber Co., Cuyaho ° 
Falls, O., is now being handled by t 
Philip Ritter Co.. New York. A me 
paper and periodical campaign is planned 
for Marathon belts. 
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CLEVELAND'S 
THREE-MILLION 
MARKET 


is delivered intact to 
the national advertiser by 


THE PLAIN DEALER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
KNOW this. More than half of 
all the national advertising pub- 


lished in all the Cleveland news- 


papers appears regularly in 


THE PLAIN DEALER ALONE 


The Plain Dealer is FIRST in Daily Circulation, 
FIRST in Sunday Circulation, FIRST in Total 
Advertisements, FIRST in Total Lineage—both 
Display and Classified; FIRST in Home Influence! 


FIRST IN EVERYTHING! 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
810 Times Building Sil Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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position of 


eport Jimes 


Among the ee of the South 


Using 1920 Government figures as the basis of 
calculation, Shreveport ranks thirty-first in popu- 
lation among the cities of the South. 


Of the thirty cities with larger population than 
Shreveport, only fifteen have newspapers with 
larger circulation than The Shreveport Times. 
These cities, none of which is larger by less 
than 50 per cent and one 900 per cent larger 
than Shreveport, are: 


BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA 
JACKSONVILLE LOUISVILLE 
LITTLE ROCK OKLAHOMA CITY 
MEMPHIS NASHVILLE 
DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON SAN ANTONIO 
NORFOLK RICHMOND 

NEW ORLEANS 


Sh ti t in- oe ° ° ° 
land cotton market. The Each of the cities in this list has at least two 


largest comme ™* mewspapers. Five have a paper smaller as well 








pa 
Sh 
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as one larger than The Shreveport Times. 
These cities are: 
BIRMINGHAM (S) LITTLE ROCK 
JACKSONVILLE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND 


None of the other fifteen Southern cities, 
larger than Shreveport, have a single news- 
paper with circulation equal to that of The 
Shreveport Times. ‘These cities are: 
AUGUSTA MACON 
SAVANNAH COVINGTON 
TAMPA CHARLOTTE 
WINSTON-SALEM CHARLESTON 
CHATTANOOGA KNOXVILLE 
EL PASO GALVESTON Shreveport is the hub of 


one of the most prolific 


POR i “MOUTH ROANOKE oil regions in America. 
MOBILE 


The circulation of the Times is greater by 1 
per cent than the largest paper in this group 
of cities, and 675 per cent greater than. the 
smallest. The Shreveport Times makes these 
comparisons not with the view of reflecting 
unfavorably upon any paper published in a 
city larger than Shreveport, but simply to 
point out the exceptional relative buying 
power of Shreveport; and particularly to 
direct the attention of the manufacturer and 
agent to the fact that while Shreveport has 
not the population of these cities, the circu- 
lation of its leading newspaper represents a 
market of buyers that takes rank with the 
largest Southern cities and surpasess fifteen 
which would commonly be thought of as 
greater. 


Average daily circulation of the 
Shreveport Times in January... 25,000 


Average Sunday circulation 


Shreveport counts 
‘ . ite industries several of 
Comparisons based on figures taken from December = Oe oon 


Standard Rate and Data Service. 


Che Shreveport Gimes 


Published Every Morning in the Year 


ROBT. EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Chicago Representatives 
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THE FINAL TEST OF A MAT 


Is its reproduction in the newspaper. It 
must be judged by results, and all the .argu- 
ments pro and con cannot change its effec- 
tiveness one whit. 


We are willing to abide by that test; in fact 
we invite you to compare the results from 
O’Flaherty’s Peerless Mats with those of any 


other kind or type of matrix reproduction. 


In the reproductions from our mats you will 
find the detail sharp, white space clean, and 
imprints clear. An unbiased comparison 
with these results will bring a verdict in 
favor of 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 





A Painter Advertises Steadily for 
Eight Years 


And Puts Himself in an Enviable Position among His Fellows 


‘Tae is a painter in Phila- 
delphia who believes that he 
can legitimately claim the title of 
“the first painter in the United 
States who has advertised.” In 
making this claim he is, of course, 
conscious of the fact that any 
number of painters and painting 
contractors have advertised. Their 
advertising, though, has _ been 
spasmodic, irregular, or confined 
to certain seasons of the year. 
His advertising has appeared 
week after week for eight years 
in a Philadelphia newspaper. His 
idea of advertising is entirely dif- 
ferent from that entertained by 
some of his competitors. 

During his first advertising year 
this painter tried various styles of 
copy and made excursions into 
a number of mediums. Then he 
changed his mind and for the last 
seven years has confined his ad- 
vertising to one newspaper, run- 
ning fifty line copy every Tuesday, 
Friday and Sunday. This fifty 
line copy has never changed in 
appearance during those seven 
vears. Always during that time 
there has been a trade-mark, a 
silhouette figure of a rushing 
painter, and always the words 

Pure Fresh Paint Believe Me.” 
When the national “Save the Sur- 
face Campaign” started, this 
painter hitched his copy to the 
national campaign and it has so 
continued ever since. 

The wording of the copy, of 
course, is changed. The appeal is 
varied. The copy may be an 
appeal to home owners, builders, 
architects, or the owners of large 
residential and industrial prop- 
erties. 

Should anyone ask this painter 
what results advertising brings 
him he would answer with much 
satisfaction to this effect: When 
he started as a regular advertiser 
he employed about twenty-seven 
men, and was perhaps fifth or 
sixth in standing among the 
painters in Philadelphia, according 


to volume of business. Today he 
has reached the place where his 
organization numbers more than 
400 persons as regular employees. 
His company, today, is regarded as 
the largest contracting painting or- 
ganization in Philadelphia and 
perhaps in the entire country. 

It is interesting to report here- 
in, incidentally, that during the last 








PURE 
FRESH PAINT 
Believe Me 





Res C's 
Pat. Of."" 


Estimates Submitted 


Remember that we use only 
finest materials and best work- 
manship, so our estimates not 
only mean your knowledge of 
the exact cost of the job, but 
also a guarantee that you will 
be entirely satisfied! 


“Save the Surface” 


Kuehnle 


PAINT & PAINTING 
Vine & 17th. Sts. 
SPRUCE xm RAC@ 7749 











PAINTER’S ADVERTISING ALWAYS FOLLOWS 
THIS STYLE 


year he has found it profitable to 
become a manufacturer of paint. 
His product occasionally gets a 
share of advertising. The major 
part of the paint that he makes 
is sold to large industrial users by 
salesmen, working exclusively in 
the Philadelphia territory. A re- 
tail store selling to small users is 
maintained at the factory. 

If all readers of Printers’ INK 
lived in Philadelphia there would 
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be no necessity of printing the 
name of this painter. Those out- 
side of Philadelphia who would 
know the name should refer to 
the advertisement reproduced 
herewith. They will find that it 
is “Kuehnle Paint & Painting.” 
That’s as he prefers to be known. 
His full name is Albert 
Kuehnle, and the corporate title 
of his company is the C. Albert 
Kuehnle Co., Inc. 


What a Banker Should Know 


THe Bankers Suppry Company 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I had the pleasure of reading an 
article by Festus J. Wade of St. 
Louis, which was printed in your maga- 
zine some time ago. I took occasion to 
send this article to the Mid-Continent 
Banker of St. Louis, with the result 
shown in the attached reprint. 
tion to the above publication, your 
article was sent by us to some twenty- 
odd financial publications in which we 
advertise. Almost without exception 
they have advised us that they are re- 
printing the same or will do so. 

do not believe that too much 
emphasis upon the value of advertising 
can be placed in publications which 
reach bankers. . They certainly do hold 
the purse strings in many instances, 
and there are probably hundreds of po- 
tential advertisers who are restrained 
from using the power of publicity be- 
cause of their banker’s hesitancy con- 
cerning advertising expenditures. This 
is solely due to the fact that bankers, 
who are notoriously a “show me” crowd, 
have not been given, as a class, enough 
definite facts concerning the true value 
and worth of advertising in business 
The atmosphere has been too much 
fogged up with technical discussioins of 
advertising, in my opinion, and too 
little definite information has been given 
concerning the primary purpose of all 
good advertising—that is to say, its 
power to multiply sales through “whole- 
saling” the reasons why the product 
should be bought, and through making 
it possible for salesmen to get more 
orders, by telling in advertisements most 
of a sales story, thereby reducing the 
time necessary for a salesman to talk 
before getting the name on tht dotted 
line. 

In other words, IT don’t think hankers 
generally have been sufficiently im- 
pressed with any definite measure of 
value with which even approximately to 
gauge the productiveness of advertising 
or its influence toward definitely in- 
creasing the individual selling results 
obtained by salesmen. If they can be 
made to appreciate those facts as keenly 
as do Mr. Wade and Mr. Emerson, 
then I think advertising generally will 
be tremendously benefitted 

I hope you will continue to do every 


thing possible to make the value of 


In addi- , 
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advertising a definite thing, and provide 
some gauge for the banker’ s mind to use 
in estimating its worth in individual 
cases. If I can do anything to help, 
you may be very sure that I shall take 
great pleasure in rendering whatever 
assistance may be possible, 
Jas. R. MacPuerson. 


Boy, Page Everett True 


GeneraL Motors Export Company 
New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Why not try to wipe out, once and 
for all, the epidemic of “Have You 
Ever Stopped to Think” and “Have 
You Ever Stopped to Consider” that 
still afflicts — 5 a considerable portion 
of the business men of the country, 
particularly of the advertising per- 
suasion. 

In newspaper and “magazine, and on 
billboard and car card, my nerves are 
attacked by this product: of mental 
laziness. 

How about a Klu Klux Kladvertising 
Klan? 


Fretfully yours, 
L, Kurtz. 


Bases Campaign on “Printers’ 
Ink” Articles 


Tue Impertat Lire Assurance Co. 
OF CANADA 
Toronto, Ont. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am indeed indebted to you for your 
letter of January 27, and for the very 
extensive list of articles on charity 
advertising which have appeared in 
Printers’ Ink during the past few 
years. 

This will certainly give us lots of 
information and ideas upon which to 
base a special campaign. 

C. Etvtws, 
Advertising Manager. 


Cal J. McCarthy with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Cal J. McCarthy has resigned as 
Eastern manager of the W. D. Boyce 
o., Chicago, publisher of the Saturday 
Blade, Chicago Ledger, Lone Scout and 
Indiana Daily Times, of Indianapolis 
Mr. McCarthy has become a member of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.. New York, 
advertising agency. 


Kresge Sales in January 
Increased 
Sales of the S, S. Kresge Co. during 
January, 1922, were $3,597,516, com- 
pared with $3,215,299 in January, 1921, 
or an increase of $382,217. 


Miss Mary Thompson has joined the 
copy department of the D. Stuart Webb 


Advertising Agency, Baltimore. 
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Even the first issue of THE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
carried the advertising of 
some of the best-known man- 
ufacturers of food products, 
store equipment, etc., in the 
United States. 


Recently we announced that 
we would publish a magazine 
to reach 50,000 good retail 
grocers and jobbers. We 
were told that this was just 
what the grocery trade had 
always needed. The hearty 
response of well-known ad- 
vertisers and the warm recep- 
tion from the jobbers and 
retailers seem to substantiate 
these early predictions. 


Let us send you complete infor- 
mation about The Progressive 
Grocer and what it may be able 
to do for you. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Advertisers 
in the First Issue 


American Sugar Refining Company 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 

Baker Ice Machine Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 

C. F. Blanke Sales Company 

Bird Manufacturing Company 
Borden's Condensed Milk Company 
California Associated Raisin Co. 
California Prune & Apricot Growers 
The Campfire Co. 

The Climax Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
Colgate & Company 

Columbia Chemical Works 
Curtice Brothers Co. 

F. F. Dalley Co. of New York, Inc. 
Eagle Rubber-Company 

Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
The Helvetia Co. 

The Hills Brothers Company 

The Hopp Press, Inc. 

James S. Kirk & Co. 

Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Company 
Leonard Seed Co, 

Lipman Refrigerator Car & Mfg. Co. 
The R. G. Lyons Co. 

McCaskey Register Co. 

McCray Refrigerator Company 
Middleby Oven Mfg. Company 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 

Morton Salt Company 

National Refrigerators Company 
Northey Mfg. Company 

The Palmolive Company 

Evan L. Reed Mfg. Co. 

E. C. Rich, Inc. 

The Rotospeed Company 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 

D. B. Scully Syrup Co. 

The Shotwell Mfg. Co. 

The Frank G. Shuman Co. 
Skinner Mfg. Co. 

States Chemical Co. 

U. S. Glove Company 

G. Washington Coffee Refining Co, 
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Published monthly by 


The Butterick Publishing Company | (Trade Division) 


709 Sixth Avenue 
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Sell Just New Orleans?’ | *: 


pres 
Yes! If you use a medium with a great part of its — 
circulation widely scattered over outside territory. _ 
No! If you choose the concentrated city circulation can. 
of the New Orleans States. + 

Friday, January 20th, furnishes a typical example of ng 
the division of the States’ circulation between city and of { 
country. On that day, of a total net paid of 50,292, the con 
States distributed 41,173 in the city. On the following T 
Sunday, January 22nd, 43,424 of a total of 58,968 oe 
remained in the city. The average city circulation Pr tose 
of the States will run at about 80% of the total, and fac 
the average Sunday at about 70%. bate 

There is less waste, more efficiency and greater 4 
economy to be gained from the States by the campaign tury 
intended to sell just New Orleans, than any other witl 
New Orleans newspaper. The circulation of the States che 
is advancing so rapidly that an A. B. C. audit is out of nal 
date before it leaves the press. Consult our foreign too, 


agents or write direct for latest figures. the 
wit 


NEW ORLEANS STATES f= 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 
Represented in New York by 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Represented in Chicago by JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 








How the Laboratory Can Help the 
Advertising Department 


All Sorts of Advertising Material Found in Test Tubes ‘and Retorts 


By Charles E. Ruby 


NE afternoon, not so many 

years ago, the advertising 
manager (whom we shall call Mr. 
Williams) of a small shoe-polish 
concern strolled into a room of 
the factory, which by courtesy was 
now called the “laboratory.” The 
establishment of the laboratory 
had been a recent event, and the 
advertising man was somewhat 
curious about the workings of this 
new fangled addition. Poorly 
equipped, with the barest necessi- 
ties for chemical work—a cheap 
balance and a few beakers and 
test tubes—the room was a miser- 
able concession to the possible 
value of experimental work. The 
presiding genius of the place, a 
recent college graduate, clad in 
grease-spotted overalls, was busily 
stirring a mysterious mess in a 
can. 

“What’s that stuff?” queried 
Mr. Williams disgustedly. While 
he had helped to sell a great deal 
of polish, he cared little for closer 
contact: 

The younger man (let us dub 
him Mr. Harrington) glanced up 
from his work and turned an en- 
thusiastic albeit rather streaked 
face toward his visitor. “This last 
batch seems to run better than 
the usual product,” he announced. 
“I’ve left out almost all of the 
turpentine, and have replaced it 
with another solvent, which is 
cheaper and seems to be less harm- 
ful to the leather. Somehow, the 
polish seems to work smoother, 
too, and gives a better polish to 
the leather test strips,” indicating 
with a wave of his grimy hand a 


number of parallel strips of leather, 


nailed down upon a board. 

The advertising man was per- 
functorily attentive. “What do you 
do with them, Harrington?” he 
asked, 
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“Shine ’em several times a day 
—sometimes twenty times or 
more, There are at least ten kinds 
of leather surface represented in 
that collection, and by experiment- 
ing with them, I can get a rough 
idea of the working and polishing 
qualities of a grade of polish 
upon each sort of surface. Now, 
over there in the corner,” point- 
ing to an obviously homemade 
contrivance, “I’ve built a device 
that gives me an idea of how well 
each shine will last under the 
average conditions of weather. 
It contains a fan, which blows 
dust upon test strips at such a 
rate that thirty minutes in the ma- 
chine is equivalent to ten hours’ 
exposure to the grit of the street. 
And the strips are not affixed to 
a board, but are continually bent 
slightly backward and forward to 
simulate the stretch of the shoe 
and to allow dust to work into the 
pores of the leather, almost re- 
producing the conditions in actual 
walking. Then I can get the ef- 
fect of rain with the use of a 
very small shower. By the way, 
Mr. Williams, do you know that 
as a general rule more rain per 
square inch falls on a tall man’s 
shoes than on those of a small 
man? It’s so”—and he rattled off 
various other facts which he had 
gleaned from experimental work. 

The advertising man was gen- 
uinely interested. “Tell me some 
more about the manufacture of 
shoe polish and these tests of 
yours.” 

Not “JUST SHOE-POLISH” 


How the carnauba wax, or the 
cheaper candelilla wax was dis- 
solved with beeswax and ceresin 
or paraffin in hot turpentine or 
other solvents—how the coloring 
material which determined whether 
the polish was to be tan, oxblood, 
or black, was finally added—how 
these various ingredients reacted 
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upon the leather and the contribu- 
tion each of these constituents 
made toward the permanency of 
the “shine,” as shown very ap- 
proximately by the crude ap- 
paratus he had devised—all these 
facts and more, the enthusiastic 
young chap told his no less inter- 
ested auditor, who eagerly lis- 
tened to the recital and asked 
several questions at its conclusion. 

“Do you realize that this in- 
formation makes excellent adver- 
tising copy?” he said. “Now I’ve 
always thought of shoe polish— 
even of our own brands—in a 
rather generic manner—one seemed 
about the same as the next one— 
but in the future I am going to 
be sure that any polish that is 
used on my shoes will improve 
and preserve them as well as 
shine them; and I'll wager that 
there are lots of other people who 
would feel the same way if they 
knew something about polishes.” 

So the next advertisement of 
the company was the first of a 
series of lessons toward the edu- 
cation of the public regarding 
shoe polishes. The response was 
slow, but sure; in a short time, 
sales began to increase, showing 
some appreciation of the value of 
experimental work; and one of 
the first things that the advertis- 
ing manager did, to the delight of 
the young chemist, was to see 
that the laboratory was properly 
equipped for further work. 

Nor is such an experience ex- 
ceptional, save perhaps in degree. 
Today, the writer of advertise- 
ments seeks the aid of the tech- 
nical man more frequently than 
formerly, for exact information 
about the merchandise, which he 
is engaged in advertising. Like- 
wise the sales manager finds that 
many of his best selling points 
come from the laboratory. And 
the works and laboratories are éx- 
cellent training schools for his 
salesmen. A few days spent in 
them serves to post’the men in 
a far better manner than whole- 
sale perusal of printed informa- 
tion. The points of superiority 
of the goods of the house become 
living realities to these men—not 
facts, which would be cited me- 
chanically, were they learned from 
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books. Knowing something about 
the manufacture of the goods 
they are selling, such salesmen 
are better qualified to answer 
questions. 

Curiosity is a distinctly human 
characteristic—you want to know 
something about the food that 
you eat, the clothes that you wear, 
the implements you use—how they 
were made—what they can do— 
whether they are worth the 
money—somehow you are glad to 
know that the frame of your 
automobile is made of vanadium 
or molybdenum steel which tests 
have shown to be superior to the 
ordinary carbon steels — even 
though you never have seen, and 
probably never will see a piece of 
vanadium or molybdenum, nor 
will you ever test such steels. 
And the sales manager is mighty 
glad to take advantage of this 
trait of human nature. He knows 
that it is of such stuff that good 
“talking points” are made—a 
glance at any automobile adver- 
tisement will bear out this state- 
ment. To be sure, the practice of 
employing technical information 
as an aid to selling and advertis- 
ing can be overdone, as is actually 
the case in some industries—good 
judgment must, of course, temper 
its use. But in the unambiguity 
of laboratory tests lies the great 
advantage of using technical in- 
formation for selling and adver- 
tising purposes. This cloth is, or 
isn’t all wool, or this paint does 
or does not contai 


will show which facts are true. 


J. F. O'Neill Forms Special 
Agency 

Joseph F. O'Neill, 

tising manager for A. A. 


Co., has organized a publishers’ 
tising organization to be known as the 


formerly adver- 
antine & 
adver- 


Select Country Newspaper Association, 
Inc., with offices in oe York. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. O’Neill is Earl 
Nightingale, formerly of the American 
Press Association. 


Paramount Rubber Account 
with Cross Agency 


Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of Para- 
mount lay Balls for children, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
J. H. Cross Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, of Philadelphia. 
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DIRECT ay MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


The growing preference for this type of adver- 
tising is due, in a large degree, to the splendid 
printed results that may be obtained on 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS # HAM.- 
MERMILL UTILITY PAPERS # SUNBURST 
COVERS # BUCKEYE COVERS # LODESTONE 
COVERS #* BROOKDALE LINEN BOND 


We will send printed specimens of fine work 
on these papers to those who request to be 
placed on our mailing lists. 


<—> 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Downtown Branch: 16-18 Beekman Street, New York. 
Printing Crafts Office: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
Newark Branch: 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Hartford Branch: 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Buying 50,000 New 
Customers Each Month 


NE of our clients selling 
direct to the consumer is at 
the present time buying 50,000 
new customers a month through 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising. 
After all merchandise and selling 
expenses are deducted, the net 
profit the first year from these 
customers figures about a dollar 
per name. And there is a con- 
tinuing profit each year thereafter 
on repeat business. 


It is primarily through a copy 
appeal evolved by us that the 
above business has been built. 


This is one of the largest mail 
order accounts in the country, 
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several of which we are serving 
with equally satisfactory results. 


Whether an advertiser sells by 
mail or through dealers, his sales 
and profits are apt to be in almost 
direct proportion to the strength 
of the copy. 


We are always glad to meet 
concerns that ask more than 
“consumer acceptance” as a re- 
sult of their advertising. Pro- 
ducing plans and copy that create 
immediate sales either through 
dealers or direct is the task we 
are accomplishing for many of 
the most successful businesses in 
their fields. 


May we tell you more? 


Ruthrauff & Ryan inc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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Tuck a Salesman 
Into Each Envelope 


OU can do it—make your little price- 
list “stuffer” so inviting that the man 
who pulls it out with your letter can’t help 


giving it his attention. 


Color is important. So is a clear back- 
ground for your type-message—and the 
alluring, crisp “feel” that says, “This is 
good paper.” 

Hammermill Cover is the right paper at 
the right price for your leaflets, folders, 
booklets. For samples write Hammermill 


Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MMERM, 
COVE R . 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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How Are Manufacturers to Sell 
Their Surplus? 


What Others Have Done Points the Way 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


HE average sales manager 

‘facing the year 1922 does not 
meet the situation with the same 
amount of available material for 
guidance as his brother in the 
production or finance department. 
In this situation we find a vigor- 
ous appeal for facts that will be 
of help in the highly competitive 
years ahead of us. Without as- 
suming the burden of furnishing 
or attempting to furnish the 
answer, I will try at least to 
establish a reasonable starting 
point and set up a few markers 
along the way. 

First of all, we must appreciate 
the seriousness of the situation. 
We have increased our produc- 
tion capacities in many lines as 
much as forty and fifty per cent, 
in some lines more than one hun- 
dred per cent. The exact figures 
for all fields are not available, but 
there seems to be a general con- 
sensus of opinion that thirty per 
cent increase is a fair estimate. 
With this increase we have de- 
creased the purchasing power of 
the world by the loss of earnings 
or purchasing power of twenty 
million men killed or maimed in 
the war. We must fully appreciate 
the fact that our general business 
depends to some extent upon our 
export business in great raw ma- 
terials. We also have exported 
fifteen per cent of our manu- 
factured goods. This business is 
gone for the present and will be 
a long time absent. 

It is, of course, obvious that we 
have had no general increase in 
business, pofulation or wealth in 
this country to offset this real loss. 
Therefore, we are faced with the 
problem of either closing down a 
part of our plants or seeking and 
finding new markets for our 
products. In this situation one 
important fact seems to have been 
established in the minds of the 


bankers. What we can sell is 
more important than what we can 
manufacture. This fact will, in 
the future, cause a greater insis- 
tence on the part of the financial 
backers of business that sales 
plans shall be as accurately 
planned and developed as produc- 
tion plans. 

If the seriousness of the situa- 
tion has been sufficiently estab- 
lished let us consider the first 
remedy. The present records of 
your business whether in gross 
sales or any other general figure, 
will, if properly analyzed, yield up 
facts about your distribution that 
you have never even imagined. 
From these figures you may set up 
sales by territories, sales per 
salesman and even sales per capita 
of your product. This “fact- 
within-the-business” method must 
be emphasized, because usually, 
the first thing one of the new 
business doctors attempts to do 
is to set up a series of facts for 
the world and analyze back to 
your business. It is wrong. The 
basic facts are in your books. Get 
them out. 

The reason for getting them out 
is just this: you can no longer 
afford to pay salesmen for criss- 
crossing territories. Route them. 
You can no longer afford to work 
territories that are known to be 
non-productive when you secure 
the facts regarding the population 
and wealth of the territory in 
question. Finally, you can no 
longer afford to pay salesmen for 
work not accomplished and you 
cannot afford not to pay salesmen 
for doing good work. 


WORK OUT YOUR OWN, PLAN 


This means territorial analysis 
—from the inside first, then 
checked with other available out- 
side figures. This means a fair 
estimate of the possible sales in 
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the territory and the cost of get- 
ting them. It means in short, a 
fair quota worked out by facts 
and not by rule of thumb. For- 
tunately, in the past two years 
good books have been written on 
these subjects; accurate popula- 
tion, dealer, and per capita con- 
sumption figures have been 
compiled. If you haven’t these 
books, you should get them. Do 
not use these books and figures 
as anything but. examples of how 
others have done the job. Your 
own plan must be your own plan, 
worked out from the inside. 

These intimate facts concerning 
your product, your market and 
your trade channels are essential 
before you even begin to think 
about your sales and advertising 
plans. When they are in ship- 
shape condition, check up with 
your production and finance de- 
partments and get under way, not 
before. Perhaps undue emphasis 
is being put upon this phase of 
required work for 1922, but con- 
sidering the fact that of nearly 
one hundred sales managers can- 
vassed in a nearby city only nine 
had these facts, perhaps the 
emphasis is not amiss. 

But let us assume that yqu have 
them, that you are all set to go, 
but find yourself faced with a 
saturated market. Moreover, you 
find that there are no more easily 
accessible markets open to you. 
Suppose, in fact, that you sud- 
denly discover that somebody else 
has already discovered the entire 
United States and is selling there 
a product similar to yours. What 
method can be used to make or 
find a profitable market? 

Probably there are as many 
ways as there are types of busi- 
ness. I don’t know. There are 
certain methods, however, that 
have proved successful in many 
varieties of business, and these 
methods I propose to discuss. 

First, find a new use for your 
product, or conversely, find a 
market that is not saturated and 
adjust your product to meet its 
conditions. Perhaps the first case 
that comes to mind is Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. It wasn’t so very 
long ago that a well-known bread 
concern made a great point in its 
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advertising that the bread was 
baked at a tremendous heat to 
kill all the harmful yeast germs! 
Shades of King Vitamine—when 
now we eat it raw, boiled, baked 
or fried to give us back that 
pristine vigor of youth! Just an 
idea, wasn’t it, but it certainly 
found a market that made its lost 
sales look like nothing at all. 
Again, “Have you had your iron 
lately?” Nothing but another idea, 
a small convenient package of 
raisins—yet it built a new factory 
and made the sale of more than 
enough raisins to offset any pos- 
sible loss caused by one of our 
recent well-known ,amendments. 
Here are the exact figures from 
July 17 to October 1: 17,000 tons; 
2,300,000 cases; 331,000,000 pack- 
ages; valued at retail, $16,500,000. 
A little School Street stand in 


Boston sells fifty cases a month 
at $135 profit which more than 
pays the entire rent of the stand! 


EVERSHARP FINDS A WAY 


Let us get out of the food field 
if you like, and take a look at 
the Eversharp pencil. They 
reached a saturated market all 
right. The problem was indeed 
serious; they had a good product; 
they did not wish to injure its 
standing or decrease its quality 
to meet competition. There is 
now a normal market for this 
type of pencil. But this normal 
market would not use up the in- 
creased production possibilities ; 
moreover, lower priced pencils of 
the same general type were enter- 
ing the field. You remember how 
they found the way out; they 
simply made a different pencil for 
school children and opened up a 
new market of 33,000,000 possible 
buyers! Another idea, but based 
on real market knowledge and 
backed up by excellent sales and 
advertising plans. 

A second method is to improve . 
your product, give it ‘some talking 
point, some noticeable difference 
from other similar products in the 
field. It would be unseemly for 
me to attempt to tell you all the 
whys of the Gillette plan. We 
all know, however, that patents 
were expiring and that owing to 
the war surplus Gillette razors 
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Golfers 
Magazine 
Building 
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at 


48th Street | 
Chicago 
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GOLFERS MAGAZINE 


It Is A. B. C—Rate $225 per Page 


Do You Know That 


. Golfers Magazine is twenty years old. 

. 80% of its subscribers renew. 

. 86% of its subscribers own homes. 

. 82% of its circulation goes to homes. 

. It goes to every golf club in the United States. 


The January number carried more advertising 
lineage than did all other national golf 
publications combined 


THE GOLFERS MAGAZINE COMPANY 


Grand Blvd. at 48th Street, Chicago 
25 East 26th Street, New York 
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were being sold at any old price 
all over the country, thus demor- 
alizing their market. The answer 
was, an improved Gillette and tell- 
ing the world that it was im- 
proved, through intelligent, direct 
advertising. The result? Divi- 
dends and factories working on 
night shifts. Another simple idea, 
perhaps, but based on sound mar- 
ket knowledge and _  forward- 
looking business principles. 

Having discussed the improved 
product and a new field for your 
regular product, let us consider 
the third, a new product. Perhaps 
most of you know the Ludlow 
Mills. Perhaps you know they 
make jute and twine. Did you 
know that in the face of falling 
business, they came out with a 
new product, colored twine, and 
are now advertising nationally? 
Nothing spectacular about that, 
just the fact that women were 
knitting bags out of fancy cord of 
various sorts. A fad or a style, 
if you like—but it’s putting new 
business into the Ludlow Mills 
daily and, incidentally, putting 
them in the mind of the public 
through advertising. 

Finally, take the little campaign 
here in New England on Fruit- 
Nut Cereal. Probably the cereal 
market was as completely satur- 
ated as anyone could wish. But 
there was a lull in the general 
cereal campaigns. No aggressive 
merchandising plans were in evi- 
dence. The iron was hot. This 
little concern over in Somerville 
not only struck while the iron 
was hot but they put across a 
campaign whose daring had to be 
based upon knowledge of basic 
conditions in the food business. 
These were some of the headings 
of their copy put in form, mind 
you, before the cereal was even 
on the market: “We admit we 
were mistaken when we built our 
new factory.” “Don’t blame your 
grocer, it’s our fault.” “We are 
doing a rush business.” And the 
headings were true, the cereal 
sold even beyond their wildest 
dreams. Another one of those 
ideas founded on fact and backed 
up by faith in advertising. 

Examples might be multiplied, 
but each would show clear-cut 
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knowledge of marketing condi- 
tions, definite, scientific sales 
planning and faith, based on this 
knowledge that the customer 
would respond. Perhaps we ought 
to whisper it, but not one of these 


.ideas are new! Each has been 


developed from conditions in 
other businesses, used at other 
times. As a matter of fact, the 
scientists tell us that we are fortu- 
nate if we have five new ideas in 
a lifetime. The success of these 
campaigns should encourage all 
of us to seek what is new or what 
is best in any campaign, anywhere, 
and apply it to our plan when we 
have determined our own basic 
facts. 

Last winter the Cleveland Gar- 
ment Makers Association asked 
me to assist them in making some 
sort of a sales plan to dispose of 
their idle time. It was rather a 
new idea, considering it from the 
point of view of the association. 
We worked it out this way: dur- 
ing the dull period we would 
manufacture, at cost of operation, 
for some large wholesale or retail 
outlet; or, we would rent the 
space, machines and operatives 
for our dull time. This was a 
possible thing to do after we had 
made an analysis of the products 
that were manufactured, that 
could be manufactured and the 
actual time of the dull period. It 
might interest you to know that 
one garment manufacturer turned 
his machines to the manufacture 
of a certain type of cloth screen- 
ing! This consumed overhead 
charges and made possible his 
entry into a highly competitive 
selling field the following fall. 
Just another idea, but it illustrates 
the fact that there is probably 
wide variation between the things 
you make and the things you can 
make if you have to. 


STANDARDIZATION WILL HELP 


It is probably too much to ex- 
pect 1922 to be a year of stand- 
ardization. We are not yet 
sufficiently sold on the idea to 
bring it about immediately, but 
we are sufficiently interested to 
begin to give it more considera- 
tion than we did before the war. 
One of the benefits we should 
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This Bugaboo “Farm Distribution” 


I'd like to sell my product to farmers. I’d like to advertise to 
them. ‘They ought to buy it and can buy it. But it costs too much 
to get that farm market distribution.” 


That’s what we hear from many manufacturers who still don’t 
know that more than one-tenth of that farm market is buying today 
from their own dealers in the many live cities and towns of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. In these three States there are more 
than one-tenth of all the country’s farms. 

In these same three States there are 555 cities of 2500 or more 
population, and census figures show that they average 16.1 miles 
apart. 

That explains why it is so easy for these farmers to get to town 
frequently and do their buying there. In Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, the most attractive of all farm markets, there is no farm 
distribution problem. 

Advertise to these farm families, for one out of every three reads the 
Lawrence Farm Weeklies. They’ll buy right where your goods are 
now on sale, 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. , Philadelphia, Pa. * 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
3tandard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, ap Eastern Representative, 


Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
‘hicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Letters a Day! 


Every day we send out 30,000 
circular letters to that number 
of BOYS. Can you wonder 
that the circulation of 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
is growing with great rapidity. 

Weare appealing directly tothe BOY HIMSELF. 
That this is a wise policy is being demonstrated by 
- the remarkable number of new subscriptions being 
received. 

There is a tremendous field for a first class boys’ 
periodical at a price within reach of every boy. We 
are working this field to the limit. 

Educate the readers of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
to the value of your product NOW WHILE 
THEY’RE YOUNG AND THEIR MINDS 
ARE EASILY MOULDED. Invest some of your 
appropriation in the youth of America. By doing 
so you will cash in on PRESENT business and 
FUTURE business as well. 

Put THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE on your list. We 
can show you a profitable return. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC., 


Smethport, Pa. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
T. R. LYLE COLE AND FREER 


23 East 26th St. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Published since January, 1910—not an issue skipped or 
combined. 

(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
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have secured from the war was 
the lesson of the effectiveness of 
tandardization in increasing the 
productiveness of our plants. Did 
we in the sales department learn 
his? We did not. Just as soon 
as competition began to make it- 
self felt, we yelled for more lines, 
more varieties and more styles. 
By doing this, we simply made it 
harder for ourselves. 

There seems to be one basic 
fact established, which is that each 
manufacturing concern can make 
some one thing better than its 
competitors. Find it and make it. 
The lower price resulting will 
open and give you control of a 
new market more rapidly than any 
other single idea so far advanced. 
The sooner you do this, .the 
sooner you will begin to . have 
control of your market, the easier 
vour sales problems will become 
ind, incidentally, you will be tak- 
ing your proper place in the real 
economic scheme of things and 


furnishing things that people want 
instead of trying to force people 
to buy things that you think they 


want. 

In these newer plans based on 
careful planning and the develop- 
ment of new ideas, advertising 
will play a most important part. 
It is not enough to have an idea, 
people must be told about it. No 
one who believes in volume pro- 
duction can fail to believe in mass 
selling. Advertising, is mass sell- 
ing. Without it you cannot hope 
to reach the necessary volume of 
production and the consequent 
high sales quota. With all of its 
faults, it is still the little brother 
—and some times the big brother 
—of selling. I have seen many 
advertising plans fail, but I have 
never seen a good advertising 
plan fail when based on sound 
market information and made an 
integral part of the sales plan. 

The same facts must be known 
to advertise successfully as to sell 
successfully in any other field. 
Sales facts, if you please, trans- 
lated by advertising into language 
and appeals that will reach the 
consumer with the least sales 
resistance. Psychology, or better 
still, applying known facts con- 
cerning human actions and re- 
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actions to sales facts, makes 
selling copy. We have had facts 
enough, but usually these facts 
have been made over to suit every 
executive in the works rather 
than suit the minds of the buyers. 
The year 1922 will see advertising 
and sales departments united 
under a common definition of 
purpose—to sell goods. The ad- 
vertising manager will cease being 
an office boy to the fourth vice- 
president who knows all about— 
golf—and become a part of the 
selling force. If this does not 
occur, there will be new faces 
around the fire in January, 1923. 

Fortunately, the advertising field 
is fairly well equipped with 
sources of fact. Circulation of 
publications is now charted and 
available. Reader facts, who 
they are, where they live and their 
buying power are now available 
to advertisers. In fact, measured 
copy results have been recorded 
and are available for sales and 
advertising planning. This year 
they must be used intelligently by 
both the sales and advertising 
manager if results are to be ob- 
tained that will satisfy the di- 
rectors. 

Let us not forget two other 
little companions of the sales 
manager that should receive our 
most careful attention in the new 
vear. These are Service and 
Dealer Education. We are all in 
business to make a profit. Service 
charges in reason are a legitimate 
expense. Service charges with a 
capital S are ridiculous. The ser- 
vices appear usually as selling 
reasons. They indicate usually an 
unwillingness of the sales manager 
to think, or his inability to do so. 
Just as soon as competition ap- 
peared, service—which had been 
away to war—was called back and 
the usual soft-footed words be- 
gan to appear in selling talks and 
advertising copy. The pity of it 
is, people do not want it. They 
have been fed up on high prices 
and kid-glove methods. They are 
now interested in the real value 
of the merchandise and the price. 
Do not add this capital letter ser- 
vice if you wish to make a profit 
in 1922 

The other perennial is dealer 
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education. Why don’t some of 
you stop and think for a minute? 
Most of the dealers would have 
gone on making a profit if you 
had never been born. he very 
term, “dealer education,” violates 
every law of good selling. Try it 
on yourself. How would you like 
to be educated—forcibly? How 
would you like to be educated by 
a “young whippersnapper” who 
doesn’t even know what he is 
talking about? Get dealer co- 
operation by all means. Get it 
by giving him good merchandise 
at a fair price. When you start 
helping him to sell it, be very sure 
you know how. Turnover is the 
keynote for 1922 but how many 
of your salesmen know just what 
it is, or can figure turnover ac- 
curately? By actual test of two 
hundred, less than four per cent. 
Put your own house in order 
before you go out on the uplift 
. path. 


Ohio Dailies Re-elect 
G. W. C. Perry 


At the thirty-seventh annual conven- 
fice of the Associated Ohio Dailies, 

G. W. C. Perry, of the Chillicothe Gazette, 
was re-elected president. Fred W. 
Bush, of the Athens Messenger, and 
Egbert H. Mack, of the Sentathy 
Register, were elected vice-presidents. 
Louis H. Brush, of the East Liverpool 
Review-Tribune, was made secretary, 
and Alfred Hoswell, of the Bowling 
Green Sentinel-Tribune, was made 
treasurer. 


Postum Advertising and Sales 
Offices in New York 


The Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich., plans to move the 
offices of several of its departments to 
New York during the early spring. 

The sales department and the adver- 
tising department are among those that 
will be located in New York. When 
the change has been effected C. A. Wig- 
gins, of the advertising department, and 
his assistant, B. D. Stokes, will be in 
New York. 


W. A. Carlin Sales Manager 
for Gulden’s Mustard 


W. A. Carlin has been appointed 
safes manager of Charles Gulden, Inc., 
New York. For about ten vears Mr. 
Carlin was with the Welch Grape Juice 
Co., after which he was associated 
with W. B. Okie in the marketing of 
marmalade and jelly under the name 
of “Sunkist” for the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 
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Business on the Mend, 
Lamont Says 


“By next autumn we shall be able to 
declare that manufacturing and trad 
are well started on the road to that 
prosperity which is America’s norma 
inheritance. There are now distinct 
signs that business is on the mend and 
that the worst is over,” Thomas La 
mont of J. P. Morgan & Co. said in 
an address before the Philadelphia 
Forum in the Academy of Music last 
week. Mr. Lamont discussed “The 
World Situation Today. 

Describing the cycles. through whic! 
business has passed since the end of the 
war, he said that American industry had 
handled itself well and courageously. 

“In looking toward the future,” h« 
said, “the necessity to consider affairs 
abroad must not be disregarded. Never 
can business reach its highest tide of 
sound prosperity, whless its foreign 
trade has been restored to a con 
siderable scale.” 


Retail Furniture Association 


Appointments 

William B. Wreford has been made 
active secretary of the Retail Furni 
ture Association of the United States, 
and has opened offices in Detroit, at 
which all business formerly transacted 
by the president, chairman of the 
executive committee and other officials 
will be conducted. Mr. Wreford has 
been in association work for twelve 

ears; has served as secretary of the 
Board of Commerce and as secretary 
of the Detroit Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Retail Furniture Association is 
backing the proposed advertising cam 
paign of the American Homes Bureau. 


Heads Andrew rew Cone Agency 


Frederick H. Cone will become presi- 
dent of the Andrew Cone General 
Advertising Agency, New York, suc 
cooting the late Andrew Cone. Mr. 
F. Cone is also treasurer. The 
officers of the agency are: 
F. Parish, vice-president and 
Edwin Bell, sec- 
and Fred E, Rich 


nae 
Chester 
general manager; 
ond vice-president, 
ards, secretary. 


Joins Thomas Advertising 


Service 
S. F. Wilson, formerly advertising 
manager for Watson, Parker & Reese 
Company, Pensacola, Fla., department 
store, is now with the Thomas Adver- 
tising Service, Jacksonville, Fila., in 
copy and contact work. 


Elected ‘Treasurer of Butler 
Brothers 


Edward Sheehy, formerly assistant 
treasurer of Butler Brothers, whole- 
salers of general merchandise, Chi- 
cago, has been made treasurer. He 
succeeds John R. Schofield, who died 


recently. 
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You prepare TEXT 
that will appeal to the architect. 


You provide ILLUSTRATION 
that will adequately portray the 
product or its use. 


ARCHITECTURE develops BOTH 
to the ’nth degree by the use of 
the very best ink. 


ARCHITECTURE has the largest size 
page—therefore, because you are 
interested in good printing, you 
appreciate the necessity of ample 
margins. 

ARCHITECTURE is growing faster 


than any other publication in its 
field. 
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We are pleased to announce 
the addition to our staff of 


Cal J. McCarthy 


For the past nine years Mr. McCarthy 
has been Eastern Manager of the 
W. D. Boyce Company. Prior to 
that he had been connected for seven 
years with the Lewis Publishing 
Company of St. Louis, four years of 
that period as Advertising Manager. 


Mr. McCarthy’s rich fund of ex- 
perience in the field of marketing 
and merchandising will augment the 
service facilities afforded by this 


organization. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Jnc. 


New York: 404 Fourth Ave., at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 





Glaxo Profits by Community 
Service 


Baby-Food Becomes a World Leader, Largely with the Aid of Advertising 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


LAXO, the baby-food with 

the largest sale in England, 
had its origin in New Zealand— 
England’s premier Dairy Do- 
minion. It is owned by Joseph 
Nathan & Company, Limited—a 
large dairying concern of that 
country. 

Full of pluck and enterprise, 
they saw possibilities in the dried 
milk business. Not being satisfied 
with selling it as a commercial 
dried milk, where they met all 
forms of competition without any 
protection for the higher quality 
article they turned out, they 
quickly decided the salvation lay 
in a branded article. 

As is usual with an article sold 
under a brand, it necessitated 
maintaining the quality to live up 
to the brand. The usual thing 
followed—with the improvement 
of quality and standardization, it 
dawned upon them that they had 
the possibilities of manufacturing 
milk that would be superior to 
ordinary cow’s milk—as far as 
bacterial purity and cleanliness 
were concerned. 

From then it was an easy step 
to try to increase or decrease the 
solid constituents of the milk, so 
that they would have a. dairy 
product superior to ordinary dried 
milk—or any other form of milk 
then on the market as a food for 
infants and invalids. 

After considerable research 
work, they came to the conclu- 
sion they had to have the assis- 
tance of dieticians and clinical 
authorities to obtain a_ suitable 
formula. Some four or five years 
were spent in this research work. 

The next step—but not such an 
important one—was to coin a 
suitable name for this preparation. 
Tne present chairman of the di- 
rectors, L. J. Nathan, was for- 
tunate in hitting on the word 
“Glaxo.” 


Naturally the mere fact of hav- 
ing the word “Glaxo” did not 
cause it to be known. The ex- 
penditure of money for advertis- 
ing that has since been done has 
probably made this word worth 
some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, for it is no light under- 
taking to cause almost a nation 
of people to think “Glaxo” when 
they think “baby’—which has 
been done. 

Doubtless this result has been 
helped by the unique slogan, 
“Builds Bonnie Babies,” which is 
always attached to the word 
“Glaxo.” 

Then came that period of in- 
tense hard work, with its worry 
and anxiety, of changing the cus- 
tom of the people. Practically 
every medical man and every 
nurse viewed with prejudice any 
idea of using or recommending 
the use of a dried milk as a food 
for infants. 

A committee of management 
was formed, which took charge 
of operations, but after three 
years’ work and much expendi- 
ture of money, it was found that 
to establish a proprietary article 
on the market centralization of 
authority was necessary. This 
was vested in Alec Nathan. 


CONVINCED MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FIRST 


Mr. Nathan, who had then and 
ever since has had entire charge 
of the Glaxo business, saw that 
the medical and nursing profes- 
sions were the natural selling 
forte for this product. He ac- 
cordingly laid his plans to harness 
them to the cause, convinced the 
doctors, and began to accumulate 
evidence which, when you read 
it, makes giving anything except 
Glaxo to an artificially-ied baby 
sound like constructive man- 
slaughter. 
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From then on, doctors were 
called upon by trained men, and 
intensive circularizing of the medi- 
cal and nursing professions was 
begun. 

For several years, the whole 
brain-power behind Glaxo was 
concentrated upon a most in- 
genious scheme for bringing it to 
the attention of the doctor and 
maternity nurse in charge of every 
child possible, from the moment 
that the infant was born. Mr. 
Nathan is a very conscientious 
baby-lover, and he has never per- 
mitted a single word of “copy” to 
be used that could be read as 
an argument for using Glaxo 
when mother’s milk is available. 
On the contrary, you would think 
he was trying to persuade people 
to avoid using Glaxo if they can 
possibly help it—and so he is. 
But this has had the effect of 
placing his product at the top of 
- the tree in the eyes of the medical 
profession. 

It has been said, in fact, that 
Glaxo is the only product in the 
world that has been advertised 


as the second best product in its 
field. 
“We do not sell merely Glaxo,” 


Mr. Nathan said to me. “Our 
merchandise is bringing health to 
every home with a baby in it.” 


STRONG SLOGAN CONSTANTLY 
FEATURED 


The slogan “The Food That 
Builds Bonnie Babies” has been 
made a household word. A big 
feature of the business, proving 
Mr. Nathan’s words, is the Glaxo 
Baby Book, which describes 
everything that ought to be done 
to rear sturdy, hard-fleshed, rosy 
babies, and only incidentally men- 
tions the right food to give them 
if the maternal supply is not 
there. A correspondence staff of 
trained and certified nurses is 
kept busy answering mothers’ 
questions; and there is nothing 
the firm will not do to help a 
mother with her baby problems. 

Only when an elaborate and 
admirably planned direct adver- 
tising system’ to doctors and 
nurses had been developed to such 
an extent that more than 9,000 
druggists out of the 11,000 doing 
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business in the Kingdom were 
constantly stocking and _ selling 
Glaxo, was it advertised in th 
general press. Beginning in 1911, 
this advertising has gradually ex 
tended, full pages in the biggest 
circulations being the standard 
space, until Glaxo is by far the 
most widely advertised baby-food 
in the world. 

A feature of the “copy” is, of 
course, baby-pictures; but where 
the custom has been to exploit the 
fat infant alone, Glaxo makes a 
big point of after-history, and 
shows children of five, six, and 
seven years old. The babies pic- 
tured are not espetially fat. They 
are chosen for being “bonnie.” 

Mr. Nathan showed me a tes- 
timonial he had received, and also 
a photograph of two very fine 


* and healthy children, a boy and 


girl, fourteen and eleven years of 
age respectively. The mother in 
her letter stated, “You will no 
doubt recollect that it is thirteen 
years since you, by introducing 
Glaxo, saved my boy’s life; he is 
now sturdy and strong, and the 
girl the same.” This is illuminat- 
ing evidence of their principle— 
that they never lose touch with 
their old customers. 

Some municipalities in this 
country run what are called in- 
fant Welfare Centres, where poor 
mothers receive instructions and 
help in baby-care, and are sup- 
plied below cost with food- 
stuffs. Glaxo has greatly extended 
its market by propaganda in favor 
of such work, one effect of which 
is to cause Glaxo—a rather ex- 
pensive food—to be fed to the 
poorest babies. Glaxo is not the 
only food thus distributed, but it 
is the principal one. The effect 
on infant mortality has been 
astounding. Sheffield, which is 
much like Pittsburgh, had a ter- 
rible infant mortality, until the 
Centre took the job in hand. 
Glaxo is its standard food, and 
the mortality rate now compares 
favorably with some of the best 
seaside towns and health resorts. 

Almost every summer, there is 
a big or little epidemic some- 
where of cholera infantum. Glaxo 
is then rushed to the spot, trade 
distribution having been as skil- 
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Effective Direct Advertising—Ramsay 














































7 eee HE printer who uses Cleve- 
of -——1 land Folding Machines is an 
in ——#—! especially good advisor on 
<= folding. Not only can he 
ng 4) fold your printed matter 
= quickly, accurately, and economically, 
. ~ but he can show you how to utilize the 
= many distinctive folds that only a Cleve- 
th land can make. 
. Although folding is generally considered 
“ an intricate operation that the layman 
_ should leave entirely to the printer, we 
d have prepared a portfolio of dummy 
- folds that will give you new and con- 
A crete ideas on the subject. 
Also, we maintain a service department 
which while originally created only for 
owners of Clevelands has now been 
extended to assist buyers of printing. 
The edition of dummy folds for free dis- 





tribution is limited because of the cost. 
We therefore ask you to use your com- 
pany letterhead when writing for the 
portfolio. 
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Are You? 


Are you contemplating the produc- 
tion of any direct-mail literature on 
which the run will be fifty thousand 
or over? . 


If so, you will probably be surprised 
to know that on quantity production 
Artgravure is usually less expensive 
than other forms of printing. 


This fact, together with the proved 
pulling power of gravure, explains 
why many large advertisers are using 
Artgravure so successfully today. 


We would like to tell you more 
about it! 


ARTGRAVURE 














Art Gravure Corporation 


410 West 31 Street Plain Dealer Building 
New York City Cleveland, Ohio 


Catalogues — Folders — Broadsides — House Organs 
Newspaper Supplements—Magazine Inserts 
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fully organized as all the other 
selling during the many years of 
preparation, and many lives are 
saved. Certain types of weather, 
ind the general uncleanliness of 
he ignorant, make cow’s milk ex- 
tremely dangerous, and a good 
nilk-powder is the only safe- 
suard. Backed by practically every 
doctor on the register, Glaxo 
strenuously fights these epidem: cs. 

Weight-tables and other statis- 
tical matter, with the persistent 
\ffer of the Baby-Book, make the 
case for Glaxo which the adver- 
tisements print under the “bonnie 
vaby” pictures. It is also adver- 
tised for mothers who are fortu- 
nate in being able to nurse their 
babies naturally. In times of milk 
shortage, and at some periods of 
the war, Glaxo was advertised 
for cooking purposes. 

But the outstanding feature of 
its sales history has been the way 
n which medical and nursing rec- 
ommendations have been secured, 
and retail distribution linked up 
with them. It would be difficult 
to find a business more elabo- 
rately organized in this respect, 
or one whose organization works 
with more perfect smoothness. 
In this respect the business is as 
nearly automatic as any business 
can be. 

After my talk with Alec Nathan 
I came to the conclusion that the 
secret of his success in turning 
this germ of an idea into a huge 
national organization is the driv- 
ing force with which he inspires 
all his staff—the principle and 
policy of service to the commu- 
nity, particularly to mothers and 
babies. 

Gordon E. Cole Returns 

“Vogue” 

Gordon E. Cole, who resigned from 
Voaue a short time ago to join the 
Chicago office of The Biow Company, 
idvertising agency, has returned to 
Voque as a member of the Western 
staff at Chicago. 


New Monthly Magazine for 
Accessory Jobbers 


Jobber Topics, a new monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the automobile ac- 
cessory jobbing field, has recently been 
published by opics, Inc., Chicago 
G. L. Lawrence is business manager 
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Government ‘Reaches. Agree- 
ment with Raisin Growers’ 
Association 


The Government's action against the 
California Associated Raisin Company, 
begun some three years ago by the 
Federal Trade Commission, has termi- 
nated in a decree of the United States 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California, consented to by the 
association. By the terms of the de 
cree, the association is restrained, 
among other things, from _ securing 
contracts with growers by means of 
force, intimidation or duress; from 
making contracts which do not give 
growers the right of cancellation at 
the end of three years; from making 
contracts based on the “firm at open- 
ing” plan, or which guarantee pur- 
chasers against future declines in the 
market; from decreasing competition 
by purchasing or leasing the plants of 
competitors; from making contracts 
with competitors on the basis of “‘ex- 
clusive dealing”; agreeing or conspiring 
to decrease production; agreeing or 
conspiring to decrease the supply of 
raisins by destroying them or with- 
holding them from the market; mak 
ing contracts involving resale price 
agreements; and making sales with the 
understanding that the purchaser shall 
not deal in the oan ¢ of competitors. 


Meeting of f Del-Mar-Via 
Press Association 


The Del-Mar-Via Press Association, 
having as its members publishers and 
editors of newspapers in Delaware and 
eastern Virginia and Maryland, at its 
annual meeting in Wilmington re- 
elected S. E. Shannahan, of Easton, 
Md., president. Other officers are: Wil 
liam F, Metten, of Wilmington, secre- 
tary and treasurer; George (Carter, Wil 
mington, vice-president. The members 
of the executive committee are: Col. 
Theodore Townsend, Milford; Everett 
C. Johnson, Newark, and Fred Usiliton, 
Chestertown, Md. 


Hal Johnson with Sanitax 
Brush Co. 


Hal Johnson, formerly assistant_ to 
the president of the Frigidaire Cor 
poration, a division of the Generai 
Motors Company, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Sanitax Brush 
Co., Chicago. He will also have charge 
of advertising. 

Mr. Johnson informs Printers’ Ink 
that an intensive advertising campaign 
is planned. The account is handled 
by the E. H. Clarke Advertising Co., 
Chicago. 


Oakland Investment House 
Appointment 


Herbert R. Jackson has become ad- 
vertising manager of William Cavalier 
Company, Oakland, Cal., investment 
house. 





Collecting Sales Data for Clients 


How the Marketing Division of an Advertising Agency Can Be 
Organized to Get Reliable Information 


By Floyd Y. Keeler 


OE of the principals of an 
outstanding British advertis- 
ing agency arrived from London 
a short time ago to investigate 
certain agencies of this country 
with the thought in mind of im- 
proving his own organization and 
of seeing in what respects agency 
practice in this country differed 
from that of the larger British 
agencies. 

In conversation with an Ameri- 
can agent he expressed this 
opinion: “Our methods are pretty 
well on all fours with yours, ex+ 
cept for a few fundamental dif- 
ferences. One is, that we do not 
give as full service—but then, of 
course, our commission is still 10 
per cent. There is one great 
stumbling block in our path and 
that is, that our manufacturers 
always seem to have their adver- 
tising ideas pretty well crystallized 
before they come to us; conse- 
quently, in case of a failure, 
advertising is blamed and not the 
lack of marketing knowledge. 

“The situation of some of the 
American agents appeals to me. 
You have actual merchandising 
bureaus with men traveling and 
an intimate knowledge of sales 
statistics that I envy you. We, in 
England, haven’t gone beyond 
talking a merchandising data divi- 
sion for the client’s benefit, while 
some of your best American 
agents have made a sufficiently 
large investment to have wonder- 
fully well organized departments.” 

A Marketing Division has a 
threefold purpose; namely, to give 
counsel, make field investigations 
and collect data. A glance at the 
chart reproduced on page 113 
gives an accurate picture of the 
functionings of such a depart- 
ment. The personnel required in 
such a department is a variable 
factor, depending on the size of 
the agency. In one of the larger 
agencies it requires the services 
of a manager, an assistant man- 
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ager, two data experts, ten field 
investigators, three stenographer 
and one file clerk. 

An example of giving counse! 
and at the same time showing 
just how the functions of a Mar 
keting Division can be linked w 
to a client’s business is best illus 
trated by a chronological table of 
time spent in the outlining of a 
complete sales plan: 


First conference with the client 
Manager of Service Department, Man 
ager of Marketing Division, Contact 
Man, Copy Writer. One 

Second conference with the client: 
Contact Man, Member of Marketing 
Division. Half day. 

Intensive study of sales, production 
and advertising data by the Division. 
Eleven days. 

hird conference with the client: 
Manager of Service De ment, Two 
; aes of Marketing Division. Half 
ay. 
Study of further data secured on the 
subject of: 

1. Immediate advertising needs. 

. Need of additional salesmen. 

. Basic sales policy. 

. Revision of territory. 

. Reduction of number of brands. 

Complete sales plan. 


Three weeks. 


Field investigations are made 
for the purpose of checking ex- 
isting market conditions, to find 
new sales outlets, to develop new 
uses for a product, to develop new 
sales methods, and to secure every 
bit of information possible which 
might affect the client’s business. 

Many executives believe, and 
naturally so, that their own sales- 
men, who know their problems 
and their territories, are the logical 
ones to secure market data. When 
fundamentals are already known 
and only supplementary informa- 
tion is desired, then sometimes it 
is expedient to use salesmen. 

As a rule, however, experience 
has proved that more satisfactory 
results are secured through others 
than salesmen. Even special as- 
signment of salesmen exclusively 
to. this work has not been. suc- 
cessful. 
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For Your Dealers! 


These serviceable all-steel Window Screens create 
consumer buying—dealers are glad to display them 
prominently and continuously. Multiplex Screens 
fold compactly and can be quickly refilled with new 
displays. We extend co-operation to manufacturers, 
lithographers and advertising agencies. Details on 
request. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Company 
922 N. Tenth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Knickerbocker Bldg. Republic Bldg. Pacific Bldg. 


Multiplex 


ALL~STEEL WINDOW SCREENS ~ 
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a 
Number 2 


Why South Bend Ind ? 


South Bend’s population alone is in excess of 
82,000, augmented in buying power by the 
20,000 population of Mishawaka, with its 
business center but four miles from the center 
of South Bend. Fifteen minute street car 
service and three fine automobile ways con- 
nect these thriving cities. Mishawaka is the 
home of the Dodge Mfg. Companies, includ- 
ing Seabrook phonographs, transmission ma- 
chinery and Indestructo Trunks; Ball Band 
boot and shoe products, and Perkins Wind- 
mills and Motors. Mishawaka is a thriving 
center, the buying power of which looks to 
South Bend for its purchases. 


Business Is Good in South Bend 


Why the'News*limes ? 


The circulation of The News-Times in Mish- 
awaka is 600 in excess of any other news- 
paper. Mishawaka merchants by their 
appropriations show preference for The News- 
Times. The influence of The News-Times 
was proved in the last city election in Mish- 
awaka, when The News-Times’ choice was 
elected in a clean and energetic campaign. 
Total circulation over 17,000 daily; 18,000 
Sunday. 














No Duplication of Circulation Guaranteed 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Daily Sunday 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 


J. M. Srepuenson, Publisher W. R. Armstrone, Advertising Mgr. 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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It is no reflection on the sales- 
men to say that they cannot be 
relied upon for straight facts 
about a market. Because of their 
very success in selling, they have 
a biased viewpoint from which 
they cannot separate themselves. 
For this main reason it is prefer- 
able not to depend upon salesmen 
for data except of a stereotyped 
nature that can be balanced with 
facts secured through other chan- 
nels. 

The securing of information by 
trained investigators who call per- 
sonally at the source is by far 
the most satisfactory means of 
getting at the bottom of a prob- 
lem and of ferreting out the influ- 
ences which actually bear upon it. 

Market investigation work is 
analogous to the legal phase of 
business. A few concerns depend 
on the legal knowledge of one of 
their own firm and some have 
lawyers in their permanent em- 
ploy. But even the latter go out- 
side for special advice and the 
majority of concerns consult, as 
occasion demands, attorneys who 
specialize in the various branches 
of law. 

Likewise in securing market 
facts, it is desirable to employ the 
services of an outside organization 
that knows: 


. Markets. 

. Selling methods. 

3. Sources of information. 

4. How to interpret business 
facts. 

5. How to apply experience, in 
the light of the facts, to business 
problems. 


Almost any business is so com- 
plex and surrounded by so many 
influences that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to know exactly where to 
start on a problem. If it is 
started in a haphazard way re- 
sults later disclose the inadequacy 
of the information secured, but 
then it is too late. 

Every safeguard must be em- 
ployed to avoid mistakes. In a 
general way the Marketing Sur- 
vey proceeds as follows: 


1, Consult with individuals who know 
the most about the problem to be 
solved. 
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. Review the situation and view prob 
lem from all angles. 

. List factors which appear to bear 
on the problem, and plan for secur 
ing facts both internal and external. 

. Determine what facts are not avail 
able through regular sources and 
plan for securing them. 

. Confer with executives of busines: 
presenting the problem to orient it 
as broken up into component part 
for investigation, 

. Tryout of investigation procedure 
locally to insure that points as out 
lined will bring out facts. 

. Type and analyze individual field 
reports. 

. Tabulate and 

express in mathematical terms 
—visualize in chart, graph or may 
form 
—reduce to mathematical principles 
Discriminate an 
—weigh—determine importance 
a facts from opinions 


—discard 

. Relate and 
—compare 
—co-ordinate 
—measure—average 

. Prepare report together with recom 
mendations based on facts as digested 
and weigh by unbiased outside 
viewpoint in relation to specific con- 
cern for which study is made. 


The preceding paragraphs out- 
line in considerable detail the facts 
that may be gleaned from a field 
survey. It is just as important, 
however, to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the business by a 
careful study of all the facts 
which may be obtained by asking 
questions of officers, department 
heads and others identified with 
the business itself. This is one of 
the necessary preliminaries to es- 
tablishing a sales campaign. 


Internal investigation programme: 

Gathering data in client’s office essen- 
tial to establishing working relations 
with the client. 


1. Name of client’s company and sub- 
sidiaries. 

2. Address. 

3. Names of officials of client’s com- 
pany. 

. Names of men having to do di- 
rectly with sales and advertising. 

. Names of men whose O.K. is nec- 
essary. 

. Details as to conferences. 

. Instructions as to communication 
with the client. 

. Shipping instructions. 

. Traveling instructions. 

. Notifying cliént of men in agent’s 
organization assigned to their ac- 
count. 

Data on client’s company: 

1, History of the company. 

2. The industry—client’s relation to 
it—principal competitors. 
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EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 


The leading business paper 
of an $800,000,000 industry, 
is first in interest and first in 
confidence with the creators of 
motion pictures, the artists who 


make the pictures that delight 
the world, whose salary roll 
approximates fifty million dollars 
annually and who afford a 
compact buying power for 
quality merchandise which is 
probably without parallel. 


EXHIBITORS HERALD 


MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publisher 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Ask the Newspapers 


They Know— 


That we serve and co-operate with nearly all of the 
National Advertisers and Advertising Agencies. 


THEY KNOW that the “Rapid Service” means 
speed, quality and careful distribution that gets the 
ad-plates to them O. K. on time for scheduled adver- 
tising campaigns. 


THEY KNOW that we have pioneered in this kind 
of service and* have coniinued it successfully for 
over a fifth of a century and now operate the largest 
factory in the world, especially designed and built 
for such service and located near the center of pop- 
ulation and publications. 

Ask any five National Advertisers you may 

think of. It is entirely probable that we 


serve three out of five, if not all. They also 
know that ‘‘WE CO-OPERATE”’ 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 
Electrotypes, Aluminotypes, Stereotypes 
Wood Flong Mats 
CINCINNATI 
New York, 200 Fifth Avenue Detroit, 205 Kresge Building 
Chicago, 602 Monadnock Building 














The new $400,000.00 home of the largest maker and distributer of newspaper 
ad-plates in the world. Wholly occupied by The Rapid Electrotype Company 
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(a) History of the industry. 

(b) How industry ranks in rela- 
tion to the countries’ indus- 
tries. 

(c) Total investment in the in- 
dustry. 

(d) Yearly production volume. 
(e) Number of manufacturers— 
both domestic and foreign. 

(f£) Legal restrictions imposed on 
the industry. 

(g) Economic tendencies of the 
industry including effects of 
the war. 

(h) Governmental restrictions. 

(i) Associations for the promo- 
tion of its industry as a 
whole. 

(j) Ability to meet foreign com- 
petition. 

‘lient’s scheme of organization: 

(a) Organization chart. 

(b) General company policies. 

(c) Financial data—balance sheets. 

(d) Statistics on production, sales, 
etc. 


4. Manufacturing capacity and facili- 


ties of client: 


(a) Number of plants and loca- 
tion. 

(b) Reasons for location, legal 
and otherwise. 

(c) Type of plants in the whole 
industry. 

(d) Influence of operations on 
the type of buildings. 

(e) Detailed information regard- 
ing plants—when erected, 
size, cost and possible erec- 
tion of new ones. 

(f) Information relating to equip- 

ment — photographs, power, 
kind of machinery, etc. 
Manufacturing policies—type 
of organization usual in the 
industry, manufacturing or- 
ganization chart, statistics 
regarding costs, client’s expe- 
rience with scientific manage- 
ment. 
Manufacturing costs — their 
effect on retail prices, system 
of keeping these costs and 
variation of cost as to class 
and style of product. 


Detailed market data on client’s products: 


1, 


Data on the product. itself. 

(a) Characteristics (general). 

(b) Reason for product’s exis- 
tence: . 

(c) History. 

(d) Place occupied by product in 
the industry. 

(e) Uses. 7 

(f) Protection by patent, Licens 
ing its use. Date of issue of 
patents. Countries in which 
patented and infringements. 

(g) Name of client’s product— 
reasons for choice. Is it a 
good one? r 

(h) Package -—type, size, style, 
advertising value and label. 
Is it patented? 

(i) Is the client’s product trade- 
marked? Significance of trade- 
mark and guarantee of the 
product. Does client protect 
the trade on account of the 
guarantee? 
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(j) Product’s sales possibilities— 
= ae retail and con- 


. Client's ‘sunt policies, 

(a) General range of the whole 
me of similar products, 

(b) How many classes of prod- 
uct, variations of the volume, 
styles, grades and classifica- 
tion of total volume. 

(c) Improvement made or to be 
made on product. 

(d) Finished stock on hand. 

anufacturing processes. 

(a) Raw materials used; sources 
from which procured and 
limit of supply. 

(b) Special processes. 

(c) Tests and inspection of fin- 
ished product 

(d) Study of product through 
technical tests if necessary. 

. Competitive products. 

(a) Important sales outlets and 

users of the product. 


. Fitting the product to the user’s 


wants, 

(a) Obtain opinion of from 100 
—1,000 people on the prod- 
uct itself and as compared to 
a _competitor’s. 

(b) Make a list of any changes 
that might be desirable. 


Market data: 
. Territory in which sold. 


(a) Territorial or geographical 
limitations and the reasons 
for same. 

(b) Limitations of market by size 
of cities or towns, urban or 
rural, 

(c) Data on territorial area— 
topography, climate, soils, 
forests, politics, religion, 

(d) Data on natural resources— 
agriculture, timber, mining, 
fisheries, etc. 

(e) Commercial data—number of 
retailers, jobbers, banking 
facilities, bank clearings, labor 
conditions, rail facilities, ex- 
press, waterways, newspapers, 
magazines, mail delivery, tele- 
phone and telegraph. 

. Product consumption. 

(a) Yearly consumption—branded, 
unbranded and in bulk. In- 
crease or decrease and the 
reasons. 

(b) Per capita consumption — 
number of families now using, 
number of potential users, 
limitations of the present 
market, if any. 

Used by what classes of 
people—other possible users, 
increasing individual con- 
sumption, new uses to in- 
crease consumption. 

Total increase that might be 
expected above normal con- 
sumption if sale is forced. 
Consumption data—the effect 
of utility, quality, serviceable- 
ness, variety of uses, ease of 
procuring, appearance, sim- 
plicity of use, seasonableness, 
style, average per cent of 
income spent on this kind of 
a product, consumers’ atti- 
tude toward the product, 
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race, sex, buying habits, rela- 
tive cost, governmental re- 
strictions. 


3. Distribution. 


(a) Direct or indirect. 

(b) Channels of distribution — 
classes of users, agents. 

(c) Outlets—retailers, larger con- 
sumers, manufacturers, con- 
verters, branch offices, manu 
facturers’ agents, brokers and 
jobbers. 

(d) Is the distribution national 
or local? 


Data on client’s sales policies: a 
1. Responsibility for shaping policies. 


2. C 


(a) Quotas assigned. 

(b) Sales policies by brands. 

(c) Sales policies as they relate 
to distribution and to the 
consumer. 

(d) Sales policies relating to the 
retailer, jobber and competi- 
tors. 

lient’s sales organization. 

(a) Chart if available. 

(b) Records and statistics—branch 
offices, reason for operating 
branches, selling costs, stocks 
carried in branches, list of 
branch managers. 

(c) Sales force—management of 
sales territories, salesmen, 
training salesmen, gingering 
up salesmen, correspondence 
with salesmen, quotas, sales 
men’s equipment, salesmen’s 
reports, salesmen’s compensa- 
tion and expense accounts. 


Sales promotion plans. 


4.C 


(a) Methods, kinds of mailings, 
broadsides, co-operation with 
jobbers’, retailers’ and own 
salesmen. 

lient’s sales relations with the 


retail trade. 


‘ 


(a) Classes of retailers — make 
out list of logical, special 
and possible retailers. 

(b) Retailers’ attitude toward 
client’s company and sales 
policies, Opinions on profits, 
prices, turnover and co 
operation. 

(c) Facts about the retailers— 
average size, rating, arrange- 
ment of stores, etc. 

(d) Retailers’ policies — kinds of 
merchandise sold; does he 
buy direct; does he handle 
competing brands; will he 
give displays, demonstrations, 
do sampling, etc.? Will he 
co-operate with his jobber to 
push sale of manufacturer’s 
products? What is the re- 
tailers’ average cost of doing 
business? 

(ce) Type of retail store—loca- 
tion, fixtures, size of win- 
dows, employment of window 
trimmer and the general ar- 
rangement of the average 
retail store in client’s own 


field. 

(f{) Data on advertising in re- 
tailer’s store—a description 
of the exterior, windows, 
doors; number of counters, 
aisles, shelves, stair cases, 
elevators. 
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(g) Data on retailer’s employees 
—number, average salary, etc. 
Retailer’s buying policy — 
where does he buy, from 
whom, how often and does 
he take inventories at definite 
times during the year? 
Retailer’s selling policy—does 
he sell through one store, 
solicitors or by mail? 
Retailer’s advertising policy— 
in newspapers, outdoor, mail, 
window display, etc. How 
does he feel about advertis 
ing he pays for? 

Sales helps— what will be 
most helpful — booklets, blot 
ters, window display mate 
rial, electric signs, etc. 
on company’s sales figures. 
Yearly and monthly volume 
of sales, five-year average, 
classification of sales, sales 
costs. 

Client’s advertising policies. 

1. How long has client advertised, 
recent changes, attitude toward 
advertising? 

2. Purpose of client’s advertising— 
territory to be covered, products 
to be featured. 

. Copy policy and general appear- 
ance. 

. General policies relating to the 
consumer, the trade and competi- 
tors’ advertising. 

. Data on client’s advertising organi- 
zation—personnel, equipment, sys- 
tems and relations with other de 
partments of the client’s company. 

. Data on client’s advertising 
methods. 

(a) Kind of advertising — news- 
papers, magazines, trade pa- 
pers, outdoor advertising, etc 

(b) Direct advertising to the con- 
sumer — mailing lists, sam- 
pling and general follow-up 
literature, 

(c) Client’s methods of adver- 
tising direct to the trade 
house- organs, direct - mail 
work, etc. 

(d) Co-operative advertising with 
jobbers and retailers. 

7. Client’s advertising appropriation. 

a) How divided among the vari- 
ous media? 

(b) Is the expenditure budgeted? 

(c) Comparison with previous 
years. 

(d) Influence on sales. 

(e) Expenditures by products. 

(f) How is total appropriation 
arrived at? 


_ The general procedure followed 
in making up a final sales plan 
is to make the internal or direct 
investigation into the client’s busi- 
ness first, and then to recommend 
a field investigation before going 
any further with the plan. 

In the case of a well-established 
company enough information may 
be developed from the internal 
investigation upon which to com- 
plete the plan; without anything 
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The City of ‘Toronto 
Is Growing Fast 


It Offers a Big Market for All 
Kinds of Goods 


In point of population, Toronto, with 618,215 stands 
eleventh in the list of cities on the whole continent. It 
is the fastest growing city in Canada. 

Its streets are lighted by 46,115 electric lamps, 7,000 
more than in Chicago. 

It has 539 miles of paved streets and 723 miles of 


sidewalks. 

Toronto has 2,835 manufacturing plants. In 1920 
there were 121,311 buildings, and in 1921 the number 
increased to 131,936. 

In 1900 there were 7,242 telephones in the city; in 
1921, 101,531. entire 

In 1912 the Hydro-Electric system delivered 17,000 aoe 
horsepower in the city. In 1921 it delivered 72,000 the s 


a pro 


horsepower. the | 
maga: 


In 1916 there were 10,000 passenger. autos and 1,100 Th 
trucks in Toronto. In 1920, 27,000 passenger cars and who | 


5,500 trucks; in 1921, 32,000 passenger cars and 6,200 ail 
trucks. oy 
Imports in 1921 amounted to $242,909,783, whereas in to int 


1915 they were $94,698,903 and in 1919, $188,123,488. ageme 
You can best reach this fast-growing market with my 


your business announcements through THE TORONTO operat 
DAILY STAR, with a circulation of 107,000, and the ‘aaa 
STAR WEEKLY (Sunday edition of the Daily), with Dayto 


a circulation of 140,000—news, magazine, colored 
comics, and eight pages of rotagravure. | J 





United States Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Chicago Boston New York 


Montreal Special Representative: 
J. B. RATHBONE, Transportation Building 
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more than a cursory field study, 
carried out locally. 

From the field investigations, 
internal company investigations 
and constant reading of the best 
mediums relating to markets and 
marketing, a data department is 
built up that has detailed infor- 
mation on every basic industry. 
This information is invaluable in 
preparing questionnaires for field 
studies, giving counsel and devel- 
oping sales plans. 

The agency which gradually 
builds a department of this kind 
has made a real investment for 
itself, for its clients and for the 
benefit of advertising as a business. 


How the Advertising Strikes 
the Company’s Treasurer 


The advertising department should 
share, in a measure, with the treasurer 
of any company for the concern’s finan- 
cial reputation. This is a point that is 
all too little realized by the average 
advertising department, and many an 
advertising campaign which attracted the 
applause of the advertising world and 
has prompted self-congratulation upon 
the part of the advertising people who 
planned and executed it, has had an 
entirely different result upon the bank- 
ing fraternity in general, and some 
financial backers in particular, who read 
the story of a concern’s progress from 
a prosaic balarice sheet rather than from 
the advertising pages of a popular 
magazine. 

There is no man in any organization 
who should sit as close to the general 
manager and the general policies of any 
business as the advertising manager, 
because he should be the mouthpiece of 
the executive head of the business, able 
to interpret the decisions of the man- 
agement and to speak for them to the 
large number of employees, customers 
and the whole outside world who are 
in any way concerned with a company’s 
operation. —G. . Spahr, general 
manager, Computing Scale Company of 
America, in an address before the 
Dayton, O., Advertising Club. 


Join Wm. T. Mullally 


Bruce Whittier and E. G. Montag 
have joined the staff of Wm. T. Mul- 
lally, Inc., New York. Mr. Whittier 
has been with the Charles William 
Stores and Frank Seaman, Inc. Mr. 
Montag has been with the Advertising 
Agencies Corporation of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


The California Supervisors Review 
has changed its name to The American 
County. It is published at Taft, Cal.. 
n the interests of county officials of 
eleven Western States. 
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Slogans and Trade Names 
Featured in Movies 


_“Polly of the Follies,” a motion- 
picture play soon to appear on Broad- 
way, makes an interesting use of the 
retail counter signs of different manu- 
facturers. “Polly Meacham” stages an 
impromptu play for the benefit of vil 
lage children, in her uncle’s drug store, 
when the town council passes an 
ordinance prohibiting motion pictures. 
The play is a silent drama. 0 take 
the place of the customary captions, or 
sub-titles, Polly gets the brilliant idea 
of substituting the signs tacked around 
the store. 

The title is: “The Way to a Man’s 
Heart.” This is the , a of the 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup people, and 
a counter card, fastened to the end of 
@ pole, announces it. The characters 
are introduced in the same way, by the 
simple expedient of fastening an appro- 
priate sign to the pole. Muriel (Muriel 
Infantas) is the heroine. She is ‘Pure 
as the Pines” (Packers Tar Soap). The 
villain is Lord Salisbury, and the vamp, 
Fatima. Union Jack (Union Jack Cut 
Plug) is the hero. He is 99 44/100 
Pure (Ivory Soap). Several dozen 
brand names and well-known slogans 
are employed in this fashion. 


American Soldiers in Germany 
Want Magazines 


J. Ellsworth Gross, a former adver- 
tising man of Chicago, has written 
William H. Rankin from Coblenz ask- 
ing for old magazines for distribution 
among the American Forces in Ger- 
many. Mr. Gross’s address is care of 
Y.°M. C. A., American Forces in Ger- 
many, Coblenz, Germany. 

“We are fast losing the familiar 
faces,” writes Mr. Gross. “Last month 
more than 3,000 returned home, and by 
March we will have only about 6,000 in 
the whole area.” 


Manager of Sales for Pepsodent 


Robert Emmett Spline has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales of The Pepso. 
dent Company, Chicago, in addition to 
the management of the dental promotion 
department of that organization, which 
position he has filled during the past 
two years. 


J. E. Durst Opens Office 
in Dayton 


J. E. Durst, for the last three years 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, O., 
has ge an advertising office in that 
city for the preparation of direct-mail 
advertising matter. 


Ralph Horton, formerly with the 
Webb Press and also in charge of the 
advertising for the Kansas Citian, has 

ome associated with the Smith- 
Grieves Co. Kansas City. 





The Need for Continuity in 
Advertising 


He Who Hesitates Is Frequently Lost 


Tue Cotiins Service 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

_We should be very glad to receive a 
bibliography of articles that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink on the cumula- 
tive effect of advertising, the necessity 
for continuous advertising, and exam- 
ples of the rapid demise of national 
advertisers who have suddenly aban- 
doned aggressive advertising. 

Tue Cortins Service, 
O. R. Jounson. 


RINTERS’ INK has always 

adopted the attitude, in proving 
certain contentions concerning 
advertising, that the best proof 
consists of examples illustrating 
the benefits accruing to those who 
followed these precepts, rather 
than in attempting to show what 
happens when this or that is 
neglected. 

As applied to the topic dis- 
cussed in the above letter, this 
means that the references to pre- 
vious articles which we compiled 
did not deal so much with the dire 
things that occurred to those or- 
ganizations which allowed their 
advertising to play hop, skip and 
jump. The majority describes the 
beneficial effects redounding to 
companies that kept their flow of 
printers’ ink constant, regardless 
of weather conditions, In other 
words, it seems to us, a stronger 
case is built up for advertising 
when articles of a constructive 
nature are used as_ evidence 
than when the contrary is in- 
dulged in. 

For that reason, there will be 
found, in the following list, only 
a very few “failure” articles. 
Nine out of ten, in fact, will be 
exactly the opposite. They will 
tell how some of the best-known 
manufacturers in this country 
have made themselves practically 
immune from temporary business 
fluctuations by advertising of the 
non-stop variety. More than that 
they will describe the experience 
of others who found 1921 a logi- 
cal time for increasing the appro- 
priation, rather than reducing it, 
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and benefited accordingly. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK, 


The Rise of William Wrigley, 
(Printers’ Ink Monthly) — Novembcr, 
1921, page 17. 

Kodak’s Fighting Front This Yea 
ef, I. M.)—August, 1921, page 14. 

Why Our Business Is Good Nov 
(The Fuller Brush Co.)—(P. I. M.) 
June, 1921, page 11. 

It Is the Steady Pull Tha 
in Advertising (P. I. M.)— 
April, 1920, page “33. 

Meat Axe or Butterfly Net? (Con 
tinuous advertising is best policy)— 
(P. I. M.)—February, 1920, page 28. 

Dealers More Ready to Co-operate 
with Advertisers (Experience of thx 
Speakman Co.)—January 19, 1922 


page 139. 

Intensive Effort Makes Last Six 
Months of 1921 Best in Company's 
History (The Mint Products Co.) 
January 19, 1922, page 41. 

“Sunkist” Had Its Most Successful 
Year in 1921 (California Fruit Growers 
Exchange)—January 5, 1922, page 100. 

Some Things We Can Learn fron 
1921—January 5, 1922, page 91. 

Building a Business to Last (Policies 
of the vee Shoe Co.)—January 
5, 1922, page 3. 

Sales olicies That 
Business through the Slum 
puting Scale Co.)—December 15, 
page 3. 

Concentrated Sales Drive Saves Mar- 
ket for Sunsweet Prunes—November 
24, 1921, page 137. 

ow Interwoven Weathered the 
Storm—November 10, 1921, page 3. 

Why Printz Biederman a ay Is 
Ahead of Last Fall—October 6, 1921, 


page. 33. 

Advertising’s Inside Track (Editorial) 
—(Joseph is 11 Co.'s continuous 
eGvertining)—Segremney 29, 1921, page 
151 


Brought Our 
(The Com- 
1921, 


Exclusive Agent Plan and 
(Mallory Hat 


Drops 
Sales Increase Tenfol 
Co.)—September 8, ns, pose 57. 


Advertising Pushes oenix Sales 
Beyond Wartime Volume—September & 
1921, page 3. 

Why Studebaker Is Selling All the 
Cars It Can Make—August 11, 192 


pa 25. 

Why Stop at a Dozen When Yo 
Can as Well Sell a Carload? (G. |. 
Sellers & Sons Co.)—July 28, 19: 
page 3. 

Sales Education Methods of tl 
American Radiator Co.—July 21, 19 
page 101. 

Big Advertising Keeps America 
Sugar Co. Abreast of the Fruit Cro; 
July 14, 1921, page 61. 

hat Advertising Has Done to Make 
1921 yore Best Year—July 14, 1921, 


nS 

at the “Steady Stride” Policy in 
Advertising Is | for Lowe Bros 
This Year—July 7, 1921, page 105. 
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“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


Ate 


MORNING EDITION 


Are There Short-Cuts to 
the New York Market? 


With what sort of product and sales plan is it safe to attempt to 
break into New York quickly? 

How quickly? How large a sales force will be needed? What 
will it cost ? 

How much advertising must be promised? How much merchan- 
dise can be sold before it is released? How much will this 
advertising move off the dealers’ shelves? What follow-up is 
necessary ? 

These are important questions. Put them up to THE WORLD 
—the newspaper that pacts the market best. 





We can find you a New York distributor, sales or crew manager; 
engage and help you train salesmen; route them and check up 
their work. We've done it for others. Ask them. 


You have only to take us into your confidence and let us map out 
the campaign. We sell you advertising at lowest-in-the-city 
rates, and arrange for sales and window-display work at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with RESULTS. 
ASK US about THE WORLD'S exclusive “high spot” 
system of routing via “The New York World’s 
Seventy-Three Buying Centers of Greater Néw York”; what a 
sales appropriation of $500, and an advertising appropriation of 
$2,950 will do for you. 
The World and The Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, 
of 650,000 for $1.20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. 
They carry more dry goods advertising; are read by more jobber, depart- 
ment and chain store buyers, and by more retailers ; offer more circulation 


per dollar and a more concentrated circulation ; a reader and a dealer in- 
fluence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THENEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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T O you want to reach the bet- 
ter class plumbing and 
heating contractors ?-—then 
use Domestic Engineering 
It is not the only pub- 
lication that reaches the 

piumbing and heating indus- 

try, but it is the one that is 
read by the better class trade. 


Domestic Engineering will 
carry your message every week 
to more than 12,000-—the 
cream of the trade—at a cost 
of less than a penny per copy. 


We will gladly show you just 
how it can be effectively and 
economically fitted into vour 
selling and advertising plan. 
May we? 


An intercstmg booklet, “The Lest m 
the Ficld,” ts yours for the asking. 











e Plumbing and Heating 

1900 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 

mber 


Audit Bureau of Circulations Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Manufacturer Creates New Market 
or His Product When Regular Market 
lattens (Johns-Manville Co.)—June 23, 
921, page 17. 

Use Slack Time for New Business 
Developments (Derryvale Linen Co.)— 
May 26, 1921, page 154. 

Clever Plan Back of . Sensational 
iillette Announcement--May 12, 1921, 


age 3. 
hat It Costs to Stop Advertising 

Examples from the files of Printers’ 
ink)—April 14, 1921, page 12. 

“My Business Will Be What I 
Make It” (Message to Johns-Manville 
salesmen)—March 10, 1921, page 17. 

Futility of Fair Weather Advertising 
Editorial)—March 10, 1921, page 160. 

When the Main Chance Flickers (Edi- 
torial)—(Many failures due to resting 
after an advertising victory)—February 
24, 1921, e 168. 

What It Costs to Stop Advertising 
(A business cannot be run_ without 
advertising)—-February 24, 1921, page 
81 


The Courage to Go Ahead in Busi- 
ness (Continuity in advertising will 
bring quick sales at a profit)—Decem- 
ber 9, 1920, page 57. 

Business Hills and the Modern Ac- 
celerator (Editorial)—(Arthur Brisbane 
suggests increased advertising in times 
of business depression)—December 2, 
1920, page 180. 

The Advertised Line a Stabilizing 
Factor in Times of Stress (Joseph 
Campbell Company)—-December 2, 1920, 
page 3 

Wrigley Announces Half Million In- 
crease in Advertising Appropriation for 
1921—September 30, 1920, page 17. 

Looking Forward in Advertising 
(Year in and year out advertising 
builds good-will)—July 29, 1920, page 3. 

Continuity in Advertising Builds 
Prestigé (Advertising of the Eastman 
Kodak Co.)—July 29, 1920, page 97. 

Peaks and Valleys in Advertising 
and Sales (How much is spasmodic 
advertising to blame for —— busi- 
ness?)—May 27, 1500, e 49, 

Advertising and olume Sales 
(Editorial) — (A. C. Lethe Co. gives 
out figures that prove that continuous 
advertising brings results)—March 25, 
1920, page 199. 

The Larger a Business Grows the 
More It Must Advertise (The best in- 
vestment for surplus profits is in con- 
tinuous advertising)—March 4, 1920, 
page 129. 





Warehouses in 
Kansas City Co-operate 
in Advertising 





A SHORT time ago news of a 
contemplated national co- 
operative advertising campaign 
for the American warehouse in- 
dustry was reported in PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Following in the wake of 
this indication of a consciousness 
of the need of educational adver- 
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tising in that field is another sign: 
a six-page advertisement that 
bears the names of six competing 
Kansas warehouses that appeared 
in a trade publication. 

This Kansas City co-operative 
effort is an explanation of ware- 
housing and an advertisement of 
Kansas City as a shipping and 
distributing point. Only _inci- 
dental attention is given to the 
warehouses that paid for the ad- 
vertisements. 

In the part of the copy that ex- 
plains warehousing there is every 
indication that the advertisers are 
aware of the necessity of explain- 
ing their business. As an example 
of this understanding of the ad- 
vertisers the following is cited: 

“It is not so many years ago 
that shippers had only a vague 
idea of the warehousing industry 
and its possibilities. It would 
seem that this unfortunate con- 
dition has had a tendency to place 
the storehousemen on somewhat 
the same basis as that of the man 
around the corner, who conducts 
a transfer and storage business 
from the driver’s seat of a one- 
horse wagon. 

“In those days, it was quite the 
thing to consign dilapidated old 
buildings to the warehousing in- 
dustry for their remaining days. 
The manufacturer was content, or 
at least he was obligated, to have 
his goods placed in an old build- 
ing, with little or no shipping fa- 
cilities. In fact, it is only within 
the past ten or fifteen years that 
the great warehouse business has 
been put on a basis.of its own 
and is now becoming more and 
more recognized by shippers as a 
strong link in the mighty dis- 
tribution system of our nation 
today. The shipper has begun to 
realize that cost reducing meth- 
ods and efficiency can now be had 
through this extensive system of 
storage and transportation §ser- 
vice.” 


S. F. Bouldin with Los 
Angeles Agency 
S. F. Bouldin, formerly on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Baltimore News 
has joined the Dan B. Miner Advertis- 
ing Service, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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One Sales Letter Produces City- 
Wide Distribution in 
Three Days 


Candy Manufacturing Concern, Already with Seven Stores of Its Own 
Quickly Sells Detroit Retailers 


ro a long time the MacDiarmid 
Candy Company of Detroit 
sold through its own retail stores 
in Detroit and Cleveland all the 
candy it could make. But when 


Look mn the List Below for the Dealer Nearest You 


These Dealers Now Sell Mac Drarmnd’s Candses 





DISTRIBUTOR’S NAMES FEATURED BY CITY SECTIONS 


owing to business 
conditions, it did not have suffi- 
cient retail outlet to keep its 
manufacturing plant going at full 
capacity. 

An analysis of the situation in 
Detroit convinced it that its prob- 
Iem was primarily one not of sell- 


sales fell off, 


The Srweetest Story Ever Told Detroiters 


Now You Can Get MacDiarmid’s 
Candies Right Near Your Home 


age a 
dies - “ spotting ” 


FAMED FOR Candlos ss 


ing more people on the quality of 
the candy but rather placing it 
within easy reach of those wh 
would buy it. 

In other words, here was : 
company that had 
builé up a most valu 
able reputation fo: 
its product in tw 
large cities but wa 
unable to cash in o1 
the reputation be 
cause it restricted th 
distribution to __ its 
own retail establish 
ments. The company’s 
seven stores in De 
troit are strategically 
located, but even at 
that can serve only a 
portion of the 
potential market pro 
duced by its advertis 
ing. 

This is 
condition 
rected 

Men were sent out 
completely to cover 
the city of Detroit, 
stores 
was advis 
the 


how the 
was cor- 


where it 
able to have 
candy sold, the basis 
of distribution being 
to place the candy 
within a few minutes’ 
walk of practically 
everyone in Detroit 
A special map of 
the city was made 
indicating the stores 
and their locations 
The map was copied, a red line 
being drawn around each location 
leading to red type at the bottom 
saying “Your location here.” Each 
dealer on the list of the eighty 
“spotted” locations was sent his 
copy of the map with a letter 
outlining the company’s proposal 
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Wage earners regulate the buy- 
ing power of a market. 


A recent bulletin of the Indus- 

trial Commission of Wisconsin 

shows: 

A noteworthy increase in the 

number of employees, their total 

and average weekly wage. 

INCREASE sales in Wisconsin—where the great 

of wage earners are in a favorable buying position. 

30 principal business centers hold 1,125,000 buyers, nearly 
half of Wisconsin’s population. 

Here’s buying power! Direct it through one group of 
newspapers which influences the whole and each inner- 
most part of this prosperous territory. 


A campaign may be placed in the entire 30 papers with 
one minimum effort and cost. It will pay every national 
advertiser to write for complete information. 


Wisconsin Daily 
NewspaperLeague 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Janesville, Wisconsin 





Antigo Journal Marinette Eagle-Star 
Appleton Post-Crescent a — 
Ashland Press Monroe Times 
meer Dam Citisen Oshkosh Northwestern 
Mestin Sensual Portage Register-Democrat 
Beloit News Racine Journal-News 
= aa Rhinelander News 
Chippewa Herald Sheboygan Press-Telegram 
§ Leader Stevens Point Journal 
Telegram Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth Superior Telegram 
Green Bay Press Gazette Watertown Times 
Janesville Gazette Waukesha Freeman 
Kenosha News Wausau Record-Herald 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Manitowoc Herald-News Wisconsin State Journal 


Kau Claire 
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THE : ; 
Hudson Obsrruer 
Hudson County, N. J. 


January 1922 Advertising Lineage 
has smashed the January 192] Record 


gy 00" Results 


for the Advertiser - that’s what 


The Hudson Observer is the largest newspaper 
covering Jersey City, Hoboken and Seven 
Towns in Hudson County, New Jersey 


Guaranteed daily paid circulation over 41,000 


Offices: HOBOKEN : JERSEY CITY - UNION HILL 
CHICAGO : Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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lhe letter took the position that 
the company had “selected” the 
dealer and was offering him the 
opportunity to handle MacDiarmid 
candies in his section. There was 
interesting little advertising 
problem to be solved here in that 
the reputation of the MacDiarmid 
candies in Detroit and Cleveland 
had been built up largely on their 
ireshness. The fact was widely 
advertised that the company’s re- 
iail stores never had on hand more 
than a twenty-four hours’ supply. 
To convince the retailer that 
his stock of MacDiarmid candies 
would be always as fresh as that 
offered in the company’s own 
stores, the letter announced a new 
system of code numbering for 
each box. Each day, the retailer 
vas told, the company’s driver 
would call with a new supply. By 
glancifg at the end of the boxes 
in stock he could tell just how 
old it was. Old boxes would be 
picked up and fresh ones substi- 
tuted. 
Sixty per cent of the eighty 
dealers approached in this man- 


ner replied to the letter and of 
this number about three-fourths 
were selected by the company as 


distributors. The selection was 
made just three days after the 
letter was sent out. 

From each dealer thus selected 
the company obtained the names 
of 200 or more customers and 
prospects. To these were sent a 
process-color folder with the 
dealer’s name imprinted on the 
cover, announcing that he had 
heen chosen as the MacDiarmid 
dealer in that neighborhood. He 
was supplied with the same num- 
her of imprinted folders to send 
io his customers himself, solicit- 
ng telephone orders for the candy. 

Coincidentally with the appear- 
ince of special advertising in the 
Detroit newspapers every dealer 
m the list had a large standard 
window display, using the slogan 
‘The sweetest story every told” 
is the central attraction. 

Preston MacDiarmid, sales 
manager of the company, is 
wthority for the statement that 
within a month the sales had in- 
reased 26 per cent. 
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This seems to be a case where 
a manufacturer can operate retail 
stores of his own without preju- 
dice to his standing with retailers 
in general. 

“There is no problem at all in 
this respect,” said Sales Manager 
MacDiarmid, “when you can lo- 
cate your retail customers so each 
can have his own field to cultivate 
and when you back up your prod- 
uct with enough of the right kind 
of advertising.” 


Retail Dry Goods Association 
Elections 


The members of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association at that association’s conven- 
tion in New York last week elected 


Jesse I. Straus, head of R. H. Macy 

& Co., president. 
The members of the board of directors 

elected at an earlier meeting are: 

Directors at large: Two-year term, 
George B. Johnson, R. H. White Co., 
Boston; Jesse Isidor Straus, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc.; Elmer A. Stevens, 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bro., Chicago. 

Group Directors: New England, 
Robert Braun, the Porteous, Mitchell 
& Braun Co., Portland. 

Middle Atlantic States — Franklin 
Simon, Franklin Simon & Co., New 
York, . 

South—R. E. Kennington, R. E. 
Kennington Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Midwest—Fred Lazarus, S. & R. 
Lazarus & Co., Columbus, 

Far West—W. F. Chamberlain, A. 
Hamburger & Sons, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Richard H. Webber, the retiring 
president, will serve another year as a 
member of the board. y 

Five vice-presidents, representing the 
directorate zones into which the asso- 
ciation divides the country, were elected, 
as follows: 

New England States: George B. 
Johnson, R. H. White & Co., Boston. 

Middle Atlantic States: Samuel 
Mundheim, Kaufmann Department 
Store, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Southern States: W. S. Rhoads, 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Middle Western States: Ira M. 
Younker, Younker Bros., Inc., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Western States: W. E. Chamberlain, 
A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Lew Hahn was re-elected managing 
director and treasurer of the associa- 
tion, 


. 


“The Christian Science Moni- 
tor” an Afternoon Publication 


The Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, which has been issued as a daily, 
excepting Sunday, coming out shortly 
after midnight, on February 13, be- 
came an afternoon newspaper, with in- 
ternational and local editions. 





More Advertising Would Make 


the Nation Prosperous 


What It Means to the Nation When Business Can Measure Its Success 
by the Margin of Safety It Enjoys through the Distribution 
of Its Good-Will 


By James 


| hed any of us had any remote 
conception of the needs of 105 
million people—if the public’s 
responsiveness to effective appeals 
could be fully apprehended—if 
business men would spend as 
much time studying new forms 
as it does doping out old statistics, 
we'd be 100 per cent busy all the 
time and hunting for labor as we 
did in the war, when new needs 
actually taxed our maximum pro, 
ductive resources. 

Perhaps—let’s admit—that we 
would all be brushing our teeth 
as we do, twice a day, if there had 
never been advertising of tooth 
brushes and dentifrices. Still, 
with all the advertising you have 
seen for years in this line, in less 
than five years Pepsodent has 
grown so big from nothing that its 
advertising alone, based on sales, 
runs close to two million dollars. 
How can this be? The best avail- 
able statistics indicate that less 
than 30 per cent of us brush our 
teeth: that’s one side of the pic- 
ture. The other is that advertis- 
ing actually does increase the in- 
dividual’s needs and multiply the 
number of consumers. There may 
be no single additional outlet for 
the products of your city in their 
present form. Assume that your 
market is saturated, your business 
so different it can’t be advertised. 
Might it not pay to add new forms 
to the line so as to get some of 
this good-will the public so gener- 
ously bestows when it knows and 
can identify a thing? France 
owes its world-supremacy in cer- 
tain lines—toilet goods, dress, 
gloves, for example—to its su- 
preme ingenuity in proper ap- 
praisal of form. 


From an address before the Manu- 
facturers Association of Hagerstown, Md. 


G. Berrien 


But before the best results can 
be expected from educating the 
public to new needs and habits, 
labor must acquire a better appre- 
ciation of the relation of produc- 
tion to standards of living, and 
work more diligently and less by 
the number of dollars one group 
is able to get at the other’s ex- 
pense. The best results will not 
come until the employer studies 
to eliminate labor turnover and 
the valleys in his manufacturing 
year to insure steady employment. 
These things, being economic, are 
not settled by Government fiat or 
palliative legislation. Business is 
bound to make money or fail. 
Labor is bound to live. But every 
year we are seeing Tom, Dick, or 
Harry making a better mouse trap 
and a fortune out of it, while 
Gloomy Gus and Stubborn Steve 
sit around and bemoan the rela- 
tions between capital and labor and 
make perfect armchair arguments 
why this and that can’t be done 
because it never was done before. 
Whenever [ get snared in an argu- 
ment of this sort with the man 
whose most shining quality is the 
shine on the seat of his pants 
from too much sitting at his desk, 
I always think of what Mark 
Twain said about the French— 
“They’re damn good spellers: but 
awful poor pronouncers.” These 
were the men who called Cyrus 
Field crazy when he wanted to lay 
a wire across the Atlantic: the 
men who pay more attention to 
the tariff tamperings of a lot of 
pot-bellied politicians than they do 
to planting in 105 million selfish 
minded citizens the merits, econo- 
my, and enjoyment to be derived 
from their particular goods. 

Fortunately, business has less 
and less time for these men. Its 
own pace is too dizzy to be greatly 
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The Janesville, Wisconsin, Market 
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35 Mile Zone = 122,000 Population 


“We selected Janesville and The 
Gazette in which to try out our 
first 1922 newspaper campaign, 
because you have a good market 
which responds quickly, because 
you are publishing an unusual 
newspaper, and because you have 
always given us unusually effective 
co-operation.” This is the state- 
ment that was given us by the sales 
manager for one of the largest 
advertisers in the country in re- 
sponse to our query as to why 
he had picked Janesville in pref- 
erence to other markets. 


Significance may be attached 
to the fact that The Gazette’s 
list of national advertisers is 
constantly growing. Many of 
these accounts started with The 
Gazette as try-out accounts, but 
they have stayed on with their 
full campaigns, and continue to 
place The Gazette first on their 
lists for new try-outs, as they 
develop. 


The Gazette has made an in- 
tensive study of the market it 
serves, has scientifically ana- 
lyzed and graphically charted 
its rich territory. Supplied 
with the information possessed 
by The Gazette regarding this 
market, any manufacturer may 
quickly learn the possibilities 
it contains for the advertising 
and selling of his product. 


There are some lines which 
are not now being advertised 
in this market. There is a vir- 
gin territory awaiting the first 
who advertise these lines in The 
Gazette. We will be glad to 
advise which are open. 


It is not expensive to try it 
out in Janesville. Complete 
details of The Gazette’s Mer- 
chandising Service may be had 
for the asking. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 
“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 


1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 







































Announcing A 


30% DISCOUNT 


In Advertising Rate 


For the Issues of 


March 11, 1922 
Aptil.8, 1922 
e——> Two Issues Only <—— 
Here’s How— 


500,000 Regular Guaranteed Circulation 
*100,000 Extra Sample Copies 
50,000 Paid-in-advance Circulation over 
Guarantee 


Total 650,000 All for the Regular Rate of 


$2.00 per line 


*These Sample Copies will go to selected names in the proven 
mail order buying section of the United States and are to be 
used in circulation promotion work. 


Extra Discounts: On pages 20%; half pages 15%; quarter 
pages 10% 


Tell Your Advertising Agency to Reserve Space NOW! 


CAPPER’S WEEKLY 


MEMBER A. B. C. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
ARTHUR CAPPER MARCO MORROW CHARLES R. KETCHUM 
Publisher Assistant Publisher Advertising Manager 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, 501 Fifth Ave.; OMAHA, 412 8S. 19th St. 
ST. LOUIS, 1410 Pine St.; DETROIT, Ford’ Bldg. ; CLEVELAND, Sloan 
Bidg.; CHICAGO, 109 N. Dearborn 8St. OKLAHOMA CITY, Con 
tinental Bidg.; INDIANAPOLIS, Hume Mansur Bldg.; PHILADELPHIA, 

Liberty Bidg.; KANSAS CITY, 1307 Waldheim Bldg. 
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concerned with these pseudo- 
Joshuas commanding the sun and 
moon to stand still. Perhaps it is 
fortunate—probably it is—that 
99 44/100ths of us like to go on as 
we have been going. Otherwise 
we'd be making history all the 
time and we know, from the last 
eight years, that daily history- 
making is too stimulating and— 
equally too depressing. 

Business in its present state of 
expansion has developed from the 
initial forms of barter and ex- 
change to a highly elaborated sys- 
tem of direct and artificial contacts. 
We used to be proud of our net- 
work of steel rails, locomotives 
and steamships. These, however, 
lack the mobility and time short- 
ening qualities of the automobile 
and airplane. The development of 
the telegraph and the telephone 
gave us new standards for speed 
in the transmission of news and 
commercial messages. But the 
wireless and the radio make us 
wonder what next new thing will 
work its magic over intangible 
and invisible wave lengths or 
thought waves. Men who want to 
hear, smell, feel, and taste, in ad- 
dition to seeing the results of ad- 
vertising, will have difficulty in 
maintaining their diminished pres- 
tige as the intangible forces now 
mustered for business are increas- 
ingly understood and applied by 
the men who challenge old 
methods, because they are old, 
with the same candor and judg- 
ment they use in considering new 
methods. 

Business, needing numbers to 
maintain its volume, finds it less 
expensive each year to keep the 
crowd coming its way. § It 
measures its success each year, 
more and more by the margin of 
safety it enjoys through the wider 
distribution of its good-will. 

It takes a long time to move 
105‘ million Joneses and Smiths, 
but their consuming capacity chal- 
lenges every productive force, and 
is greater than man’s imagination 
or belief. Their inertia as a mass 
is a real factor that must be 
reckoned with in every advertis- 
ing campaign. Their response as 
individuals is often overwhelming. 
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To the dealer their word of law: 
your dealer will get you anything 
you want. Before any real de- 
mand, the jobber, the retailer, and 
even the manufacturer is just like 
Davey Crockett’s coon. When 
Smith or Jones comes along and 
says “Get me that,” we all say, 
“Don’t shoot, Davey, I'll come 
down.” 

Is there a story to tell about 
your business? Can one be staged 
in your plant? Do you want 105 
million -people—starting perhaps 
right near home—to do something 
about your business? They will, 
if you tell them what you want 
them to do. And you can get a 
pretty clear idea of the cash value 
of their interest and responsive- 
ness when you realize that the bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars adver- 
tisers spend annually probably 
represents less than 5 per cent of 
their combined sales. 

Why keep your business a secret 
with all this precedent to go by? 


J. G. Robel with Bell Sales 


Service 





J. G. Robel, formerly president of 
Robel & Bryant, Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined Bell Sales Service, 
Chicago, as general manager. Mr. Robel 
will work with advertising agencies in 
securing distribution for food accounts. 
He was also formerly vice-president of 
Automotive Electrical Engineer. 





McClelland Joins Marquis 
Regan, Incorporated 


George F. McClelland, for eight 
years assistant secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, has 
become a member of the organization 
of Marquis Regan, Incorporated, coun- 
sel on marketing problems, New York. 





Charles H. Henkels Opens 
Studio 


Charles H. Henkels has resigned as 
art director of The Eugene McGuckin 
Company, advertising agency, of Phila- 
delphia, and has opened his own studio 
in that city. 





Ralph E. Jones Leaves 
Cleveland Agency 
Ralph E. Jones has resigned from 
The Richardson, Briggs Company, Cleve- 
land, to establish the Ralph Jones Com. 
ny, advertising service agency, in 
farren, O, 




















































The Importance of Sounding Out 
Your Market 


Advertising Is of Little Avail When Conditions Are Territorially 
Opposed to the Use of a Certain Product 


By W. 


SOAP manufacturer was 
44 taken to task by an advertis- 
ing man because a newspaper 
schedule of large dimensions did 
not attempt to play upon locational 
habits, peculiarities, known buying 
whims and preferences. 

“Think ‘what it would mean,” 
said he, “to talk to these various 
communities in their own lan- 
guage. This soap of yours is for 
washing clothes. It is good in 
soft and in hard water. Down 
through the South, for example, 
the argument that everybody 
would give an ear to would be 
hard-water talk. That’s their 
problem. In other sections, where 
clothes are given out to wash- 
women to a large extent, another 
sort of appeal might be used— 
tell the housekeeper she should 
use her influence, for the sake of 
her clothes, to persuade the wash- 
woman to use your product. It is 
stupid to attempt to blanket the 
country with a single series of 
newspaper advertisements. 

“It means a great‘deal more 
trouble, I’ll admit, to sectionalize 
your selling territory and build 
specific campaigns to fit each, but 
that is the one and only way to 
secure a real return on the invest- 
ment. A circus is the only busi- 
ness that can afford to employ a 
fixed advertising appeal.” 

“T have heard this same obser- 
vation before,” was the answer, 
“but the rule could not be applied 
to our proposition. It would be 
too far-reaching. There would be 
no end to the interlocking compli- 
cations. There is one city in the 
West where within a radius of 
fifty miles there are three differ- 
ent kinds of water. Yet the 
people all read the same news- 
papers. There is a lake city, 
where if we ran copy on hard 
water, giving specific directions, 
the wind might change, driving 


H. Heath 


lake water in, and our advertise- 
ment would be misleading. Take 
Atlanta, Ga. If we talked to the 
city proper. we would have to keep 
in mind fifty small towns in the 
State. For the newspapers have 
a large circulation outside of At- 
lanta. We would have an adver- 
tising department occupying a 
building, and electros by the car- 
load, if we ever started that sort 
of thing.” 


LIKE A SHOT IN THE DARK 


Notwithstanding which, more 
and more attention is being paid 
to study of classifications of 
prospects. Since the concentrated 
local drive has become a helpful 
method in testing out a product 
or a campaign, the need of analyz- 
ing the prospect is really urgent. 
A great many mistakes follow in 
the wake of “going it blind,” with 
no definite, sincere knowledge of 
the moods and manners of bodies 
of people. 

Simply to get up a newspaper 
campaign and send it out to this 
city, or that State, with no me- 
thodical first-hand knowledge of 
what and how those peoples buy, 
is a risky piece of business. 

Considerable humor surrounds 
the stories of certain campaigns, 
where coals have been carried to 
Newcastle, or where electrical 
goods have been heavily adver- 
tised in natural gas communities, 
some of which were not even in 
working touch with a central sta- 
tion, but the more serious phases 
are even more live today than 
they were a few years ago. 

When a certain sum of money 
is to be expended in a definite ter- 
ritory to sell an article or product, 
the advertiser must know that the 
market is receptive, that there are 
enough real prospects to justify 
the appropriation. There can be 
much waste effort if this is nut 
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Los Angeles is one of the best 
markets in the U. S. A. for 


national advertisers. 
BECAUSE 


1—Los Angeles business conditions best in U. S. A. 

2—City growing fastest in U. S. A. 

3—Ten years will see Los Angeles fifth city of 
U. S.A. 

4—1,100,000 progressive people, with high average 
incomes, concentrated in forty-mile radius. 


BECAUSE 


THE EVENING HERALD completely covers the 
territory—with 97% of its 140,000 circulation con- 
centrated in city and suburban territory—a forty- 
mile radius. 


BECAUSE 


THE EVENING HERALD’S rate per line per 
thousand circulation is one of the lowest in U.S. A. 


BECAUSE 
THE EVENING HERALD’S circulation exceeds 
second evening paper by 70,000; third by 90,000; 
both papers combined by 20,000. 





COVER LOS ANGELES WITH 
THE EVENING HERALD 
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Unlucky 


HERE’LL be a few adver- 
tising men who won't come to 
the A. A.C. W. Convention 
next June. Unlucky birds! 


After they hear about the Convention—after it’s 
all over—you'll hear them abusing their luck. No 
use rubbing it in by telling them what a good time 
they missed, you fellows who do attend the Con- 
vention. Offer a little sympathy instead. 


You can do more than offer sympathy. You can 
cut the list of unlucky birds down to a minimum. 
Here’s the idea: start working on your friends. 
Recall the good times profitably spent at other 
A. A. C. W. Conventions. Then remember the 
Convention next June is going to surpass previous 
meetings. Get this idea across to your friends. 
The fewer unlucky birds next June the better. 


See you June 11th. Bring a Friend with You! 


THE MILWAUKEE ADVERTISING 
COUNCIL 


(Association of Commerce) 
Address all communications to 


Convention Bureau 
Suite 150, Hotel Wisconsin 


Come to Milwaukee (G9) June II"t015° 1922 
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done, and the pitiful part of it is 
that the quality of the advertising 
has absolutely nothing to do with 
it. You can’t get blood out of a 
stone. 

We will assume that cream 
separators are to be pushed in a 
certain State, where sales have 
not. been up to mark. The dealer 
is supplied with illustrated cam- 
paigns and there is an intensive 
direct-mail series further to stim- 
ulate business. The artillery is 
put on the firing line and the bat- 
tle is on. There is discouraging 
response. Conditions are blamed. 
Perhaps the farmers have been “in 
a hole” for two seasons. Or the 
dairymen are inherently unpro- 
gressive, 

As actually happened in one 
case, when a census was taken of 
prospects, through the assistance 
of local dealers and from data 
supplied when they were can- 
vassed for opinions, the farmers 
of this section were really not 
dairymen on a large scale. The 
average farm had only three cows 
and seldom more than five. There 
were thousands of such farms and 
they either could not afford the 
luxury of cream separators or did 
not deem them really essential to 
the conduct of a small establish- 
ment. Ever to persuade such 
prospects, if they could be called 
that, to install separators, a special 
form of copy would be essential. 
The general line of advertising 
could not hope to move them. 

Considerable money was ex- 
pended in a certain territory 
advertising jams, jellies and pre- 
serves. Special stress was put on 
those made from wild berries. 

Not until the campaign failed 
did investigators learn that the 
community, as a whole, had ready 
access, in season, to wild berries 
of all kinds. This section of the 
State was noted for currants, 
blackberries, huckleberries, rasp- 
berries, etc. Several crops of 
strawberries could be had from 
plants that seemed to keep on 
bearing up to the first frost. And 
the thrifty housekeepers—at least 
70 per cent of them—always put 
up enough jams, jellies and pre- 
serves to last through until the 
1ext season. 
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Rat Holes 


in Ad Setting 
Costs 


Setting advertisements 
often costs more than 
it ought. 

Rat holes—waste holes 


—ought to be plugged. 


System 
IS A GOOD PLUG 


Experience 
IS A GOOD PLUG 


Determination 
IS THE BEST PLUG 


You will like our work 
and you will like us 
when you find out how 
we watch costs—how 
we plug the rat holes. 
Phone Fitz Roy 2719. 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 
CO. - Typographers 


209 West 38th Street 
New York 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS | 


The halberds of the 
Middle Ages had 
progressed from sim- 
ply a weapon of of- 
fense into a symbol 
of power and protec- 
tion, an essential part 
of the ceremonial and 
pomp that attended 
monarchs. The finest 
metals and designs 
were further embel- 
lished by the skill of 
that day’s engravers 
—te dress suitably 
what represented law, 
wealth and culture. 


Today law, wealth and 
knowledge are spread 
through other means—but 
still for their fullest ex- 
pression fall back on the 
engraver’s skill, 


The last thirty years have 
seen marvelous strides in 
photo-engraving. Since 
1889 Gatchel & Manning 
have shared in this devel- 
opment, and today ship 
daily to all parts of the 
country engravings that 
range from the simplest 
line plate to the most 
elaborate color work, 


GATCHEL & MANNING, Ine 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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With pantry shelves groaning 
under rich hoards of the pick oi 
a country where milk and honey 
flowed free, women could scarcely 
be expected to buy the store kind 


NOT A LOCALITY FOR “PAINT-UP” 
CAMPAIGN 


One spring season, a modest 
campaign for house paint wa: 
started in local newspapers in a 
certain rural community covering 
say thirty-five towns and outlying 
areas. Dealers had agreed to put 
in a little, and as the paint was 
a newcomer to the trade, the cam- 
paign managers thought it one of 
those drives tHat should be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

The sunny days flew past, sum- 
mer came, and scarcely a can had 
been moved from the counters, 
although there had been two- 
column, illustrated insertions, six 
days a week, for three weeks. 

The advertising manager him- 
seif went down to look the field 
over. His first interview was with 
an old friend who ran a hardware 
store in one of the small towns, 
and who had a paint department. 

“Where is the community pride 
around these diggings ?” demanded 
the advertising manager. “You'd 
think the suggestion to paint-up 
and clean-up was a fragment torn 
off the Spanish Inquisition.” 

“Come out with me and [’ll 
show you the answer rather than 
tell it to you,” replied his friend. 
They rode for miles over the 
countryside in an automobile. 
Nine ‘out of every ten of the 
houses were white-washed — not 
painted. It was a white-wash 
community, a tradition, an inborn 
custom. You couldn’t sell paint 
there in ten generations to come, 
regardless of the amount spent on 
advertising. 

There is a section in Pennsyl- 
vania where the people simply will 
not buy, to any extent, the latest 
type of phonograph, playing from 
the flat records. Time and time 
again various advertising cam- 
paigns have swooped down on 
these communities and attempted 
to get the best of a peculiar preju- 
dice—but without avail, 

The mail-order house that made 
up a likely looking instrument 
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In the Drug Field—Say It In 


Drug lopi 
The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 
Over 40,000 Retail Druggists Will Get Your Message 


Largest Circulation 
Over 40,000 copies per issue. Approximately 
three times greater than any other paper serving 
the drug field. 


Lowest Advertising Rate 
Per 1000 readers—Drug Topics rate is 50% to 
75% lower than other drug trade papers. 


Complete Coverage 
A copy of Drug Topics goes into practically 
every good retail and wholesale drug store in the 
United States and Canada every month. 


Reader Interest 
Ask anybody in the drug trade—the most widely 
read paper in the field—full of snap and go— 
nearly all copy next to reading matter—every issue 
printed in four colors. Special cover paintings by 
Haskell Coffin and other nationally known artists 
—editorials and articles by Jerry McQuade—Dr. 
Frank Crane and leading writers and merchandis- 
ing men in the drug field. Drug Topics is pocket 
size—easy to read—easy to keep—handy to have 

about. 


Largest Advertising Volume 
Drug Topics is now publishing the largest vol- 
ume of advertising both in pages and dollars per 
issue of any paper in the drug field—and is also 
the fastest growing paper in the field. 


Our files are full of valuable data on marketing in the drug 
field. We have launched many new products and stepped up 
turnover on old ones. We are glad to work with manufacturers 
and agencies on drug trade merchandising problems. Our rep- 
resentative will call at your request. 


Drug Topics 


The Neteone! Mason of the Urug Trate 


291 Broadway, New York 


Aglar Cook, Publisher Jerry McQuade, Editor 
Chicago Boston St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco London 
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1921 vs. 1920 


Los Angeles City | Los Angeles Times 


Gained the greatest popu- —Gained more new circulation 
lation increase in its history, than ever before in one year. 
estimated at 20,000 new fami- December, 1921, compared with 
lies December, 1920, net paid daily 
gain 25,093, net paid Sunday 
gain 25,745. 























—Added 450 new industries, 
making it industrially first on —Printed 13,867 inches of 
Pacific Coast and 10th in United industrial, wholesale and like 
States advertising. All other 4 papers 
a combined 3911 inches. 


Added 23 new steamship lines, 
gaining 400,000 tons in cargoes Carried 15,719 inches of 
or 9%. shipping and _ transportation 
advertising, gain over 1920, 
31%. 

In value of soil products, Los ——-- -— 

Angeles County led all counties —In agricultural advertising 
in United States. printed 18,959 inches as against 
12,246 for all other 4 papers 
combined. 


—Constructed $83,000,000 worth —_—_— 
of buildings, gain over 1920 —Printed 172,204 inches of real 
$23,000,000 or 39%. estate, building and financial 
advertising, exceeding nearest 
paper by 40%. 


—In general business as shown ed 
by bank clearings, made a gain —In total advertising printed 
over 1920 in every week during 26,987,478 lines, the highest 
entire year. 1921 total $4,211,- score in United States, exceed- 
196,797. Gain $216,916,277. ing nearest local paper by over 
10 million lines. 

—Has the largest home-deliv- 
ered circulation in Southern 
California. 


—lIs a city of homes. 


Exceeds all other Coast cities —Exceeds all other Los Angeles 
in population, building, and in papers in foreign advertising, 
growth of shipping, industries local display advertising, and 
and bank clearings. classified advertising. 


Los Angeles Times 


THE ONLY NEWSPAPER OF LARGE CIRCULATION OWNED, 
EDITED, PRINTED AND DISTRIBUTED WITHIN THE. ZONE 








Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Bidg., Chicago—225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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with accompanying old-fashioned 
tubular playing discs, ran away 
with the bulk of the business. At- 
tempts to analyze just why the 
community prefers the old to the 
new bring forth little. 

There are many cases of this 
peculiar locational buying habit 
1 preference. The traveling 
representative of a large clothing 
house—one of established reputa- 
tion—put his line in something 
like thirty small-town. stores in 
\labama. These new dealers were 
supplied with the very newest 
thing in style electros for news- 
paper use. They were correct 
visualizations of the garments and 
drawn by artists whose signatures 
meant a great deal. 

“We'll dress up these chaps,” 
was the comment of the répresen- 
tative to a friend. “It’s a disgrace 
for them to wear the shoddy that’s 
on their backs now. It isn’t being 
done—even in small villages.” 

After the lapse of a year the 
dealers stopped handling the line 
and went back to their original 
methods. The young bloods of 
the village had always worn those 
amazing suits with very full 
trousers, super-patch pockets, but- 
tons of the ornate kind every- 
where, and dangling off every- 
thing, extravagant lapels, etc., and 
they would not make a change. 
That was their community idea of 
style. 

These episodes are no indica- 
tion that eventually advertising 
cannot and will not and does not 
break down the. stupid prejudice 
and the mossy precedent. But if 
an advertiser has a certain fixed 
limit in the matter of appropria- 
tion, why not seek the line of least 
resistance—the receptive audience 
and the partly-ready prospect? 





“Commercial Art” Is Said to 
Be Misnomer 


James Frances Tobin, -addressing the 
School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, 
in the first of a series of talks on 
advertising, said that the name Com 
mercial Art is a misnomer, and that 
art is art wherever found. He said 
that the biggest names in today’s art 
world are linked with colored inserts 
and back pages of the leading maga 
zines, and that advertising is now con- 
sidered one of the essentials of any 
business. 
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SPACE IN 


“PUNCH” 


For 1922 


LTHOUGH the advance 
bookings for space in Punch 
during 1922 have been very 
heavy, amounting to over 1,050 
pages, they have fortunately been 
very evenly distributed through- 
out the year, mainly in long 
series from many of the largest 
and most important advertisers. 


This evenness of booking has 
left space to at least the extent 
of a page yet unbooked in most 
of the issues during 1922, so 
that advertisers will be perfectly 
safe in putting Punch on their list 
if they desire to get the benefit 
of Punch’s undoubted value, with 
the assurance that a series will 
be available. 

I am sure that many advertisers 
who have not booked for 1922 
will be glad to have the informa- 
tion, and I hope they will take ad- 
vantage of the position and instruct 
their Agents to send in their orders 
for 1922 as soon as possible. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ PUNCH,” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London. Eng. 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


sections of newspapers give na- 
tional advertisers the equivalent 
of magazineinsterattention value 
and fine printing, with the flexi- 
bility of usage, timeliness, dealer 
influence and local concentration 
of newspapers — at the lowest 
cost per agate line, per thou- 
sand readers. 

Forty-eight rotogravure papers 
in thirty-four big cities—influence 
centers of merchandising—have 
a combined circulation of more 
than six million copies weekly, 
with a minimum of duplication, 
that goes into every State of the 
Union. ; 

The discovery and verification 
of these facts has led a few lead- 
ers—among agents and advertis- 
ers—to large commissions and 
larger sales increases through 
successful rotogravure campaigns. 
They know all about rotogravure. 
This message is addressed to 
others, who are overlooking roto- 
gravure—the greatest newspaper 
development in national adver- 
tising. 

For timid Adventurers, hardy 
Pioneers, or seasoned Veterans, 
the best “try-out” group or ini- 
tial list of national rotogravure 
sections is the 


MOTION PLAY 
MAGAZINE 


Syndicated rotogravure section 
of the Minneapolis Journal, Indi- 
anapolis Star, Louisville Herald, 
Baltimore American and Syracuse 
Post-Standard, with a combined 
circulation of 420,351 net paid, 
A. B. C., at $1,500 a page. 
Half and quarter pages pro rata. 


GRAVURE SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


171 Madison Ave., New York 
Beston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Associated Business Papers 
Committees 


The Associated Business Papers has 
announced the appointment of the fol 
lowing standing committees: 

Advisory Committee: H. M. Swet 
land, United Publishers Corp., chair 
man; Arthur J. Baldwin, McGraw-Hi! 
Co.; A. C. Pearson, Dry Goods Econ: 
mist; Col. E. A. Simmons, Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Co.; John A 
Penton, Penton a €o.; ; Fred D 
Porter, Buildi ing Manage 
ment; John Chae Goma America: 
Printer; R, Jacobsen, Hide & 
Leather ; Samuci O. Dunn, Railwa 
Age; Col. J. B. Maclean, Maclean Pub 
lishing Co.; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant 
Engineering; W. H. Ukers, Tea & 
Coffee Trade Journal, and A. W. 
Shaw, The A. W. Shaw Company. 

Standardization* Committee: A. 
Backert, Penton Publishing Co., chair 
man; A. E. Clifford, McGraw-Hill Co.; 
W. H. Ukers, Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal; J. Bragdon, Testile World 
A. C. Pearson, Dry Goods Economist; 
George P. Miller, National Builder 
and J. N. Nind, Jr., Grand Rapids Fur 
niture Record. 

Trade Practices Committee: E. E 
Haight, Motor Age, Chairman; Allen 
W. Clark. American Paint Journal; 
L. B. Sherman. Simmons-Boardman 
puaeeniag Co.; E. B. Terhune, Boot 

Shoe Recorder, and William Buxman, 
Baginesrine News-Record. 

Auditing Committee: J. Carver Strong, 
Price Current-Grain Reborter, chair 
man; Emmet Bovles, Candy & Ice 
Cream, and E. Gleason, Inland 
Printer. 

Agency Relations Committee: 
Tipper. Automotive Industries, chair 

an: R. Marshall, Concrete; Warren 
C. Platt. National Petroleum News 
T. Maleolm Muir. McGraw-Hill Co.; 
Roger W. Allen, Allen Business Papers, 
and L. S. Louer, Engineering & Con 
tracting 

Educational Committee: H. M. Swet 
land, United Publishers Corporation, 
chairman; John Civde Oswald, Ameri- 
can Printer; A. O. Backert, Penton 
Publishing Co.: M. C. Robbins. Gas 
Aae-Record: 3. Malcolm Muir. McGraw- 
Hill Co.; W. J. McDonough, Drv Goods 
Reporter; G. D. Crain, Jr., Hospital 
Management; Henry G. Lord, Textile 
World; Allen W. Clark, American 
Paint Journal Co.; R. Marshall, Con 
crete; G. S. Cunningham, Northwest 
Commercial Bulletin, and Frank Bruce, 
American School Board Journal. 


Harry 


Will Join Butler Brothers 


Victor Klebba, formerly with the 
T. K. Kelly Sales Systems of Minne- 
apolis, will join the customers’ service 
denartment of Butler Brothers, whole- 
salers of general merchandise, Chicago. 


Avery Company Appointment 


E. R. Bowen has been appointed 
sales manager of the Avery Company, 
Peoria, Ill., maker of tractors, motors, 
cultivators, ete 
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Examine these books 
for 10days FREE! 


These books are helping 


thousands of advertising men 


N°? advertising man’s bookshelf is complete without these five helpful 
1% books. Each is a distinct contribution to the literature of advertising 
and selling—each has won its way into favor by reason of its sound, prac- 


tical character. 





HALL—The Advertising Handbook. 
36 Sections—735 pages—500 illus- 
trations—flexible binding—$5.00. 
This big encyclopedia of modern 
advertising practice has already 
run through a large first printing. 
Between its covers is a complete 
advertising education. An invalu- 
able reference work for all adver- 
tising men. 


SLOAN and MOONEY—Advertising 
the Technical Product. 
365 pages — 6x 9 — illustrated — 
$5.00. 


The only book of its kind in print. 
Shows the difference: between tech- 
nical and general advertising and 
tells how to make it effective. Prac- 
tical from preface to index. 


BLANCHARD—Essentials of Adver- 
tising. 
322 pages—illustrated—$3.00. 
Based on the famous course in ad- 
vertising conducted for sixteen years 
by Frank Leroy Blanchard. A sound 
treatment of the fundamentals of 
advertising. 


WHITE—Market Analysis. 
340 pages — 52 charts and dia- 
grams- 50. 
A brass-tack, how-to-do-it book on 
market survey and analysis. Covers 
in detail every step involved in a 
market survey. 
SECRIST—Statistics In Business. 
130 pages—illustrated—$1.75. 
A practical handbook that shows 
the executive how to gather, classify, 
| analyze and chart the vital facts of 
his business. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 








These books are working tools—as 
necessary to the advertising and sales 
executive as the hammer and saw are to 
the carpenter. They make his work 
easier—more productive—more profitable. 


Check off on the coupon below the 
books you wish to see, and we will send 
them to you for 10 days’ Free Examina- 
tion. No money—no obligation. Remit for 
those you keep—return the others to us. 


Just Send the Coupon! 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


MoGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Send me for Free Examination: 
(check books want 
.Hall—The Advertising Handbook, $5.00. 
.Sloan and Mooney—Advertising the Technical 
Product, $5.00. 
Blanchard—Essentials of a ed $3.00. 
White—Market Analysis, $3.5 
. Secrist—Statisties in Fy “$1.75. 
(The set complete, $18.25) 
I agree to remit for the books selected, or return 
them postpaid within 10 days of receipt. 





Signed 

Address 

Official Position 

ames GF GED sone cccccceccasccecqens 


(Approval Plan applies to U. 8, m4, Canada only) 
I,—2-16-22 
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“Dad” Noble 
with 
His Crescent Smile 


When the leading business and professional me! 
get their fezzes on, then that stone wall which we 
a!l meet in business is let down. 


Shriners are in the proper frame of mind when 
reading THE CRESCENT. They are approach- 
able then as they are at no other time. 


Mother, daughter and son, too, find it most inter- 
esting; news of Shrine affairs for Dad; fiction 
of the finest kind for the rest of the family. 


Remember This, Too 





Every subscriber pays real money for THE CRESCENT. Forty per cent 
pay three years in advance. We have some who pay $37.50 for life. It 
is not muiled free to the fraternity as so many other fraternal magazines 
are. This shows that readers want it. Does it not? 











Have you seen a copy lately? Member A. B. C. 
Rate card and information gladly given by address- 
ing Advertising Manager, Room 777. 


ALBERT LEIGHTON, 
Pacific Coast Adv. Mgr., 
504 Frost Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
STANLEY IKERD, 
Western Adv. Mor 
123 W. etiese St., 
Chicago, Ml. 
> cR CENT BUILDING 
W. S. OLEY, Eastern Mor., 
Room 1001, 120 Broadway, SAIN T PAUL+~ MINNESOTA 


New York City 
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How a Board of Directors Was Sold 
on an Advertising Campaign 


'xperiences of Two Indianapolis Publicity Managers in Cutting through 
Opposition to Added Appropriation for 1922 


By C. M. 


AN Indianapolis factory making 
a certain line of goods for 
ardware stores was oversold. 
Being a leader in its line it had 
nore orders than it possibly could 
ill for several months to come. 
Consequently there was a dispo- 
sition to go light on advertising. 

While the matter was under 
discussion, the advertising man- 
wer one day noticed some striking 
institutional advertising put out 
by an opposing firm which was 
his concern’s nearest competitor. 
[It alarmed him. He fancied— 
and in this he was absolutely right 
—that if the competitor kept on 
advertising and his firm did not, 
then the competitor gradually 
would edge up on his firm’s repu- 
tation. It takes advertising to get 
a reputation and also to keep it. 

Realizing this, the manager 
wanted to spend some real money 
to enable his firm to keep its 
reputation intact. He had to go 
before the board of directors for 
authority. 

The burden of his argument 
was what the competing firm was 
doing. 

“W ell, + objected a director, “we 
certainly can’t complain about the 
strength of our reputation right 
now. People must be buying our 
goods. We can keep going full 
force for months if we did not 
get another order. Anyway, how 
do we know that it was advertis- 
ing that brought our reputation or 
his?” 

“What kind of collar do you 
wear?” the advertising manager 
asked. 

It was an advertised brand. 
The same thing was true about 
the man’s hat, hose, underwear 
and even shoes. The outcome was 
that his viewpoint was broadened 
and he gave in. 


The company put out some 


Harrison 


smashing consumer advertising 
when it was overwhelmed with 
business and kept it up. And now 
it is unique among concerns of 
its kind in that it has suffered 
little from the prevailing slump. 

“I always bring up what our 
competitors are doing,” said the 
advertising manager in speaking 
of his experience. “This is the 
best way of getting the directors’ 
interest.” 


EXPLAINS BROAD POLICY, NOT DE- 
TAILS, OF ADVERTISING 

Another advertising manager in 
the same city said he long had 
been making the mistake of trying 
to sell publicity to his chiefs by 
placing emphasis upon advertise- 
ments as things rather than on 
advertising as a force. The result 
was that corporation directors, 
not any too well informed about 
advertising anyway, had their 
vision interfered with. 

“Since then,” he said, “I have 
attempted to sell the board an 
intelligent advertising policy be- 
fore trying to present a detailed 
plan. 

“The financial policy of a cor- 
poration always gets intelligent 
consideration. So do policies re- 
lating to general sales, production 
and industrial relations. But the 
directors do not want to talk 
about details of individual sales- 
men, traveling expenses and so on. 

“The advertising policy should 
be done the same way. After the 
board decides a certain policy shall 
be adopted then the execution of 
the campaign is a detail to be 
worked out. 

“The fact of the business is not 
enough advertising managers have 
a sufficient conception of adver- 
tising themselves. Too many of 
us are thinking of its tools rather 
than of its spirit.” 
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WIGGINS 

Eris: CARDS 
CARDS OF QUALITY 
FOR QUALITY HOUSES 


BUSINEsS houses today insist upon hay 

ing every detail of the business conform 
to high standards. This applies even to 
business cards. 

Many of the largest and best-known 
concerns have used Wiggins Cards for 
years and years because they believe that 
these quality cards best represent the high 
character of their institution. 

Wiggins Cards come in bek form in 
leather binders, with an edge that detaches 
cleanly and smoothly They are always 
neat and unmarred and always create a 
good impression. Write for specimen tab 
and information. 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Exgtablished 1857 

1105 South Wabash Ave. 

705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Chicago 


mermeser mo 
+ MBC. URES Macazine 








Southern 
Distribution 
for Your Product 


A sales organization with ex- 
ceptional jobber and dealer 
connections throughout the 
South offers its distributing 
facilities to manufacturers de- 
siring to énter this territory. 


The services we offer give 
you all the advantages of a 
New Orleans office without 
the prohibitive cost. 


Ask for details on your 
Business Letterhead 


IZOR KNAPP, Inc. 
1442 First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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Woolworth Reports Best Sales 
Yield Since 1917 


The F. W. Woolworth Company re 
ports a surplus of $13,022,960 after de 
preciation, inventory adjustments, Fed 
eral taxes and preferred dividends. I: 
1920 the surplus, after the same deduc 
tions, amounted to $8,917,751. 

Net sales for the year 1921 were 
$147,654,647. In 1920 net sales were 
$140,918,981. 

Net profits per dollar of sales in 1921 
were 9.34 per cent, which is reported 
to be the best yield since 1917. 


New Counsel for Vigilance 


Committee 

Jerome Simmons, who has been en 
gaged in fraud prosecution work in the 
ofice of the nited States District 
Attorney of New York, and in_ the 
office of the Distritt Attorney of New 
York, has resigned as assistant district 
attorney and will join the National 
Vigilance Committee, of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World as 
counsel. He will succeed William 
Winter, who recently resigned. 


Mrs.- Tams Bixby Will Head 
Muskogee “Daily Phoenix” 


Mrs. Tams Bixby will be elected 
president of the company publishing 
the Muskogee, Okla., Dawy Phoenix, 
to succeed her husband, the late Tams 
Bixby. E. K. Bixby will continue as 
editor and managing editor, and Joel 
H. Bixby will remain as _ business 
manager. 


United States Advertising Corp. 
Has Truck Account 


The Republic Truck Sales oer 


tion of Alma, Mich., has appointed the 
United States “Advertising Corporation 
of Alma as its advertising counsel. 
campaign has been started in news- 
papers, business papers and vocational 
papers and will supplemented later 
by a national magazine campaign. 


New Mail-Order Campaign 
for Pope Novelty Co. 


The Glaser Corporation, Boston ad- 
vertising agency, has obtained the ac- 
count of the Pope Novelty Company, 
Brockton, Mass. A list of mail-order 
publications and Sunday newspapers, 
which have mail-order sections, wil 
be made up in the next several weeks 


Cyclone Fence Account with 
Olson & Enzinger 


Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., adverticing agency, has obtained 
the account of o Veen Fence Com- 
pany, ==> “ni manufacturer of 
wire fencing and gates. The schedule 
involves: the use of various general, 
class and trade publications, 
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1. A. KLEIN 


Publishers’ Representative 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
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rp. | Recent Masterpieces 


ora- 


the | of Printed Salesmanship 


tion 





-ws- 


yal | pe Frecp &* Company, Chicago, Ill., ““AZan 
and His Wardrobe’; Victor TALKING MACHINE 





Company, Camden, -New Jersey, ‘‘Vidtrolas in Period 
Styk’’ ; SHAKER He1Guts IMPROVEMENT CoMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “‘The Shaker Heights Subdivision’’ ; NATIONAL 
Park Bank, New York, “‘The Doorway’ ; Ginn & Com- 
PANY, Boston, Mass., “Quality and Cost.’’ 


In each instance the paper seleéted for this varied and 
notable list of Commercial Publications was 


DEJONGE ART MAT 


Distributors in all principal cities Write to us for printed samples 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


69-73 Duane Staeer New Yorx 
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ETHRIDGE 


A Business Policy 
—unchangeable through the years 
* * # 
20 years ago, The Ethridge Company was in- 


stituted as a unique, powerful necessary adjunct 
to the Advertising Agencies of the country. 


It was to be a dependable, finely-conducted 
clearing house for ideas and illustrations. 


And, while it was to serve all who required 
illustrations for Advertising, its primary func- 
tion was as a trusted auxiliary to the Art 
Departments of Advertising Agencies every~- 
where. 


This service has been rendered sincerely, con- 
tinuously and always confidentially. 


We are creators of picture-ideas that sell goods. 


Twenty years from now our policy will be the 
same. 








New York: 25 East 26th Street 
Chicago: 203 So. Dearborn St. 
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How N. B. C. Controls | 


2,200 Salesmen 
(Continued from page 10) 


Thus in the last link on the 
chain the company still keeps a 
homogeneity of policy. 

One of the most important 
members of the sales staff is the 
Special Salesman. He is under 
the control of the District Sales 


Manager and is a man who has | 


been chosen because of his par- 
ticular ability. 


Company salesmanship. He works 
with the district salesman in the 
capacity of teacher and guide. 
On Monday morning he starts 
out with a salesman and _ stays 
with him an entire 
studies his methods, gets a line 
on his standing with the trade, 
and looks over his _ territory 
thoroughly. If he finds that War- 
ren is getting careless with the 
dealers’ cracker departments he 
calls his attention to his mistakes 
and shows him how cracker de- 
partments should be kept. If he 
learns tfat Gregg is having dif- 
ficulty getting new accounts he 


goes to a hard prospect and stages | 


an ideal solicitation. Whether the 
prospect is sold or not, Gregg has 
seen about the best solicitation 
that can be put over. It is now 


Gregg’s turn, and as he tries to | 


get a prospect the Special Sales- 
man watches him and after the 
interview makes 
mprovement. 
All during the week the Special 
Salesman studies the territory, 


sees what class of dealers pre- | 


dominates, in fact does everything 


possible to familiarize himself not | 
only with the salesman but with | 


his whole territory. 

At the end of the week the 
Special Salesman, who by this 
time has a good line on both 
salesman and territory, holds a 
conference with the Sales Agent 
ind the salesman. The sales- 
man’s difficulties are gone over, 
_ attention is called to the things 
n which he excels and any 
knotty problems of the territory 
liscussed. This conference is 
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Vigorous new ad- 
vertising aids old 
reliable products 


136 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
New Phone Rector 7880-1-2 


Case Appress “Flailad”’ 





suggestions for | 








Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 
Nine 
given us an intimate knowledge 


of the great student buying 
power. 


years’ specialization has 


Ask us anything you want to 
know about the college or high 
school markets. 


Our booklet, the 
“School Idea,” sent 
on request. 
Established 1913 


— 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue. Chicagc 
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ora better postions 


During 1921 I received nu- 
merous requests for young 
men (and some young wo- 
men) who were trained in 
my system and methods for 
scientifically improving sales 
and collections at a remark- 
ably low cost. The salaries 
offered were as high as 
$500.00 a month to start. 
My work is tremendously interesting. 
It covers a new office profession. The 
field is uncrowded. That 4,000 lead- 
ing, progressive concerns have paid 
me $400,000.00 to date for the use of 
my methods proves that there IS a 
demand. Many of them want assis- 
tants who have received practical 
training and help offered by this busi- 


ness organization which actually does 
what it trains others to do. 


t 


To meet this demand during 1922, I 
will train a limited number of ambi- 
tious people by mail, in their own 
homes, in spare time. The opportunity 
is different from anything ever before 
offered. Payment can be made on 
convenient monthly terms. The cost 
is negligible considering the possible 
increased earnings of from $500.00 to 
$1200.00 in a short time. 


If you want to earn more money, 
either with your present or some 
other firm, reply at once. Full par- 
ticulars will be sent you by mail. 
No personal interviews can be ar- 
ranged at this time; please inquire 
BY MAIL ONLY— 


PRESIDENT, 
Suite 1805, 
220 West 42d Street, 


Please do not reply to this advertisement 
if you are merely a job hunter with your 
wishbone where your backbone should 
be. This is @ serious opportunity open 
only to truly ambitious people. It fits 
you for a profession that meets one of 
the greatest business needs of the time— 
what this need is, will be told you in our 
reply. 


New York. 
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really a three-man sales conven- 
tion. Instead of talking to several 

| hundred men about general sales 
problems the Special Salesman 
talks to one man about his prob- 
lems. The information gathered 
is then embodied in a report which 
is sent to the home office, a copy 

| being kept by the Sales Agent. 

| This work would be wasted to 

| a certain extent, however, if it 
were not followed up by the Sales 

Agent. Two or three weeks after 

the Special Salesman has departed, 

the Sales Agent goes out over the 
| territory and discovers how well 
the salesman has applied the les- 
sons he has learned. Six months 
later the Special Salesman returns 
and spends another week with the 
salesman. In this way he gets an 
accurate check on the abilities of 
the man—and can make recom- 
mendations for promotion and 
improvement. 

If the Special Salesman were 
not of the right type he would do 
more harm in the territory than 
good. It is always understood 
that he is a guide—not a spy. He 
makes no effort for an individual 
sales record. He is there as a 
co-operator with salesman and 
Sales Agent. The result is that 
the company is working out a fine 
system of sales education which 
is liked by salesmen because they 
can see how it increases their 
sales. 

The Special Salesman is per- 
haps the biggest influence in 
maintaining homogeneity through- 
out the sales department. He is 
the interpreter to the salesmen of 
the policies of the general sales 
department. 


COMPLETE SALES REPORTS, BUT SIM- 
PLICITY IS MAINTAINED 


In every sales department there 


must be various reports. The 
desire of every sales manager, is 
to have as few of these as possible 
and yet to make them compre- 
hensive enough to give him com- 
plete control of his force. Each 
extra report means so much extra 
bookkeeping and every manufac- 
turer is familiar with the story 
of the sales manager who spent 
so much time on reports that he 
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SIXTY PER CENT of United States’ population 
lives within five hundred miles of BUFFALO. 
That makes BUFFALO the logical center of 
distribution for Large Edition Printing. FEcono- 
mize on shipping and parcels post expense— 
gain more speed and efficiency in distribution 
by doing your Large Edition Printing in the very 
heart of “Densest Population”—And the J. W. 
Clement Co., in Buffalo, has a national reputation 
for quality and service in printing. 


J. W. CLEMENT CO. 


LARGE EDITION PRINTERS 
BUFFALO - - - NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE AT 41 PARK ROW 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


The Transcript 
Had a Record Month 


in January 


t 








The gain over January, 1921, was 
121,850 lines. The total was greater 
than any other evening paper and 
only two columns behind the morn- 
ing Post, which led in total week- 


day advertising. 


There was also a gain of nearly 10% 
in circulation. The Transcript is fast 
adding quantity to quality of 


circulation. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


National Advertising Representatives : 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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lidn’t have any time left to spend 
mn sales. 

The National Biscuit Company 
as evolved a system of reports 
hat is remarkable for its simplic- 
ty and completeness. While it 
nay apply closely to one particu- 
lar field, it is full of suggestions 
for any sales department. 

The Sales Report is prepared 
xy the clerical force at the branch 
ind is sent in four times each 
nonth as follows: 


1. At the 
lays. 

2. At the 
lays. 

3. At the 
days. 

4. At the 
month. 

On each report a comparison is 
made with the corresponding 
period of the preceding month, 
the increase or decrease is shown 
and the percentage of increase or 
decrease is computed and_in- 
dicated. 

By means of this report the 
company keeps an accurate check 
on the general sales effectiveness 
of each branch. Weaknesses are 
discovered as soon as they de- 
velop. The company might re- 
quire a report every six months 
or only once a year, but it would 
reduce its effectiveness. The big 
thing is to know immediately 
when slumps are occurring. 

Next is the Salesman’s Monthly 
Report, which is of particular 
value because it gives the sales 
manager a full and accurate check 
m each one of his salesmen. 

& The first column of this report, 
which is made out for a branch, 
lists the names of the salesmen of 
that branch.e Each man’s total 
sales and hiseindividual cost of 
selling are next figured.+ The re- 
sult is the percentage of cost of 
selling compared with total sales. 

There follow figures on distri 
hution of sales by each man as 
between package and bulk varie- 
ties and sales to retailers, jobbers, 
marine or Government. 

By means of this report the 
‘ompany knows each month what 
each salesman is doing. For in- 


end of six working 


end 12 working 


end of 18 working 


end of the entire 
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stance, if a branch has shown a 
falling off in sales, the sales man- 
ager can go to the Salesman’s 
Report and find whether this is 
due to the slump of one or two 
men or to a general decrease 
throughout the branch. 

Cost of selling is an important 
item and one that is too often 
overlooked when dealing with in 
dividual salesmen. The healthiest 
organization is not always the one 
with biggest sales—but the one 
with the largest volume of sales 
at the smallest selling cost. The 
National Biscuit Company, by 
means of the Salesman’s Monthly 
Report, has the absolute figures 
on this big item. 

Too often manufacturers Ict 
themselves be blinded by figures 
to such an extent that they forget 
the personal factor. It is not 
enough to send out inspirational 
literature, to hold conventions and 
to give prizes. What is more im- 
portant is to know each man 
individually. 

The Special Salesman’s Report 
gives the sales manager his line 
on the personality of each man in 
his force. The way in which the 
information is gathered for this 
report has been explained. But 
the report itself shows how the 
sales manager can go down behind 
mere figures and find out the rea- 
son why those figures are true. 

The report itself is compara- 
tively simple and as brief as 
possible without sacrificing com- 
pleteness. After the name of the 
salesman and his branch it lists 
the number of stores he calls upon, 
the number of visits on the several 
days of the week. It also shows 
how frequently he visits these 
stores, 

Then comes a 
personality, ability and standing 
with the trade. If Warren is 
weak on selling to foreigners th« 
report shows it. If Gregg finds 
it difficult to get new accounts, 
this fact finds its way into the 
report. It is frank and conceals 
nothing. Sometimes it praises, 
other times it blames, but what- 
ever it does is borne out by the 
facts. But the sales manager who 
reads it knows just how his sales- 


report on his 
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An Exceptional 
Opportunity 


A manufacturer of food, drug 
and chemical specialties, with 
ample capital, has an unusually 
attractive opening for an adver- 
tising man or woman of excep- 
tional ability, who can plan and 
write original advertising copy, 
letters and other forms of direct 
advertising that will produte 
profitable results. 


Only those applicants will be 
considered who can sell them- 
selves to us by mail, submitting 
finished work which they have 
done, with definite facts and 
figures showing the total cost 
and total their 


work. 


results from 


Arrangements will be made 
for a personal interview with 
those in whom we are inter- 


ested. We are not particular 
whether our work is done by an 
agency or by individuals, but 
whoever be 
able to prove by practical tests 


we engage must 
the ability to produce profitable 


and satisfactory results. 


Address “K. E.,” Box '131 


care of Printers’ Ink 
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} man stands with the trade and 
| just why he is failing or making 
| good. 

Next the report deals with 
general conditions in the territory, 
explaining its peculiarities and 
showing what the salesman is up 
against. This is made as complete 
as possible. 

Look at a catalogue of the items 
it contains: 

Number of compact cracker de- 
partments. Percentage of cash 
business. Number of Class “A” 
accounts. Number of exclusive 
customers. 

And these: 

Does the 
cient time 
properly? 


salesman have suff- 
to call on his trade 
(No salesman need try 
vainly to cover a territory too 
large for hm.) Does the salesman 
have too much time on any day? 
(Neither does he get away with 
a small territory that doesn’t test 
his abilities.) Does he call on 
trade regularly? (A big item in 
buildirg good-will among dealers 
and in getting every possible sale.) 
Does he make proper use of 
sample case and eating samples? 
(Big helps to a salcsman—but 
helps he must use frequently and 
properly.) What does he do on 
Saturdays? (A chance for good 
demonstration work.) Is adver- 
tising well displayed in stores? 
(Make him put the advertising 
right in the stores—the final 
follow-through to the consumer.) 
Supplement this information 
with the report on sales volume 
and cost of selling and you have 
about as good a line on the man 
as it is possible to get. The Sales 
Report shows what the salesman 
is doing. This report tells why. 
There is still one more big 
thing to be learned—the com- 
pany’s distribution in the sales- 
man’s territory compared to the 
total cracker consumption. This 
| information is gathered as accu- 
rately as possible by the Special 
Salesman aiid embodied in the re- 
It is not general or uncer- 
tain but full and accurate. 
These three reports give a com- 
plete picture of each branch. 
They show the work of the branch 
as a whole and the work of each 
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oP wen we established our plant for the 


production of SuPREME TypoGRaAPHY, it was 


one of the largest, finest, and most complete 


in town. We really thought we had enough 
floor space and equipment to meet all require- 


ments for years; but we reckoned too modestly. 


The character of SupREME TyPpoGRAPHY, 
combined with the quickness and thoroughness 
of Supreme Service, have attracted an extra- 


ordinary clientele. We have moved now into 





good : : : 

iver- even greater quarters in order to maintain the 
pres? : ‘ 

ising unstinted excellence of our work and our 
final . , ‘ 

botany service—at the same time adding, for the con- 
1 venience of our clients, a complete engraving, 
have electrotype and mat service under the same roof. 
man 7 

Sales 


man 

thy. 
big 

com- 


“the SUPREME AD SERVICE 


This 








iccu- ‘ , ‘ ro. erode , 
a Day and Night Service 
ete - 7 ‘ 
1cer- 229 West 28TH STREET ~ New York 
>-om- 

inch. 

anch Puone, WATKINS 1400 


each 
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ORTY-IHREE years ago Alerander Graham Bell, the in- 
rentor of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecaat: ‘J 
« conceivable that cables of telephone wires could be laid 
underoround ’ suapended overhead, communicating by © 
branch wires with yw irate dwellings, country houses, shops, 
manufacturers, ete wnd a man in one part of the country 
may commun cate b yy word of mouth with another in a dis- in - ae 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, when the telephone was still in 
its experimental stage, with but a few wires strung around 
Boston, the men back of the undertaking foresaw a universal 
system of communication that would have its influence upon all 
phases of our social and commercial life. 

They had a plan of organization capable of expansion to 
meet the growth they foresaw; and their wisdom is borne out 
by the fact that that plan which they established when tele- 
phones were numbered by dozens is efficient néw when 
telephones are numbered by millions. 

This foresight has advanced the scientific development of 
the art of telephony to meet the multiplied public requirements. 
It has provided for funds essential to the construction of plant; 
for the purchase of the best materials on the most advantageous 
terms ; for the training of employees to insure skilled operators ; 
for the extension of service in anticipation of growth, with the 
purpose that no need which can be foreseen and met will find 
the Bell System unprepared. 

The foresight of the early pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which have elapsed, so that the 
planning of future operations has become a function of the 
Bell System. This is why the people of the United States 
have the most efficient and most economical telephone service 
in the world. 

~ “BELL SYSTEM” 
‘WAMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
A One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
Rane toward Better Service. 
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salesman. But better than that, 
they show the reasons why. One 
branch or one salesman may de- 
serve more credit for keeping just 
above water than another branch 


or another salesman for getting | 


big increases in sales. Figures 
count in the end—but they can 
never mean anything until they 
are interpreted. 

The Sales by Variety Report is 
made out by each branch monthly 
This lists all varieties and shows 
sales of each. With this report 
the company checks all items and 
can find where ordinarily good 
sellers are not doing well or where 
apparent slow sellers are forging 
ahead. 

Think what this does! If a slow 
seller is showing up well at one 
branch the District Sales Manager 
can find out why. Perhaps he will 
get a suggestion that will mean 
big increases throughout the coun- 
try. On the other hand, if he finds 
a strong seller falling away he 
steps in and shows the Sales Agent 
the means of pushing it along. 
One other feature of the report 
is information of goods not mov- 
ing as rapidly as they should and 
the Sales Agent who has such 
goods has made a mistake some- 
where, a mistake that must be 
corrected at once. 

No stale goods, quick turnover 
and proper amount of sales on 
each item—those are the things 
this report shows. 

Thoroughness, accuracy and 
completeness are the chief charac- 
teristics of these reports. They 
are simple but complete. They in- 
volve a minimum amount of paper 
work with a maximum amount of 
information. And they give the 
office an absolute check on the 
work of every salesman and every 
branch. 

The reports are timely, and 
timeliness is important to any live 
company. Knowing your faults 
and your virtues is well enough— 
but getting this information 
promptly is better yet. Your 
fingers are. always on the pulse 
of your sales force and no de 
pression or boom can catch you 
off your guard. 

There are other reports—but 


* built the book. 
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You can with Arkin’s new type book 
that teaches every working rule for 
forceful layouts, choice of faces and 
fundamentals of good typography. 


New Book Tells How 
or Your Dollar Back 


Contains a Type Estimating 
Chart worth many dollarsalone. 

It eliminates guesswork — en- 
abling you to selectthe right size 

type to fit any space. This 112- 
page book shows 50 type faces. 
With this handbook you can 
make type do what you want it 

to do—the first time. 

Compiled by TYPESETTERS. 
A book that is thoroughly practical 
because a practical ad-setting shop 
No theories— just 
good practice; rules and examples. 
10 days’ approval. Send $1 bill to 


ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
Typographers - cArtists 
Dept. 12, 422 ‘So, Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Wanted: 


GENERAL MANAGER 


For New York 
Advertising Agency 


V ITH accounts exceeding a 
million dollars we are re- 
organizing for an aggressive year. 
We need a general manager thor- 
oughly trained in all departments 
of agency procedure and manage- 
ment. We would like to find a 
man who has occupied in turn 
the following positions in the 
modern agency: Space buyer, pro- 
duction manager, office manager, 
bysiness manager and_ general 
manager. How nearly do you 
qualify? We want a man who has 
“arrived,” but is: young in thought 
and action. Briefly state your past 
experience and salary expected. 
Address “E. A.,” Box 130, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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these are most important in deal- 
ing with sales control. 

Matters of choosing territory, 

of compensation and of minute 
conduct have not been considered, 
because their bearing on _ sales 
control is not so significant as the 
other things mentioned. 

The big thing that stands out 
after a general study of the 
sales department of the National 
Biscuit Company is that it is 
possible to get a closely knit, 
homogeneous sales force whether 
it consists of 2,200 men or only 22 
There are big lessons in this sys- 
tem of sales control for any man- 
ufacturer; lessons that have been 
learned only after years of ex- 
perience in the field of selling. 
The principles that have been ap- 
plied by the company are not the- 
oretical or impractical. They are 
plain, simple, concise—and can be 
used by any sales manager who 

_ believes that sales 
big thing in handling his salesmen. 


Second-Class Foreign Postage 
Rate Disputed 


Publishers of second-class publica- 
tions and registered news agents were 
notified on January 4 by the New York 
Postmaster that a postage rate of one 
cent for each four ounces or fraction 
thereof had been established for second- 
class foreign mail matter. It has been 
found that Great Britain is collecting 
at the other end the difference between 
the old and the new rate. Due to this 
fact the New York Postmaster sent the 
following notice on February 10: 

“In view of the fact that publica- 
tions mailed to Great Britain at the 
postage rate stated have been charged 
in that country with additional postage, 
for the difference between the four- 
ounce rate and the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces, the question of the 
correct interpretation of the article 
mentioned must be determined by the 
International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union at Berne. 

“The department suggests, therefore, 
that the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof be fully pre- 
paid on publications for delivery in 
Great Britain, pending a definite ad- 
justment of the conflicting interpreta- 
tion of the regulation in question.” 


“The American Poultry 
Advocate” Sold 


The American Poultry Advocate, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been sold to Wil- 
liam H. Baigrie and Fancher L. Mil- 
ler by Clarence C. De Puy. 


. ters in 


control is the — 
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Baltimore Agency’s New 
Accounts 

The Navy Knitting Mills, Inc., New 
York, has placed its advertising ac 
count in the hands of the Wildma: 
Advertising Agency, Baltimore. : 
campaign will be undertaken in whic! 
business papers and consumer publica 
tions will be used to exploit the “Fa 
mous Fain” line of knitted sweaters 
and bathing apparel. The Wildman 
agency has also been appointed to 
handle the advertising of the Gosman 
Ginger Ale Co., Baltimore. Newspapers 
in Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania 
_ adjoining States will be employed 

Captain Paul V. Burwell, formerly 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Black & Decker Co., is now on the 
copy staff of the Wildman agency. 


U. T. A. Appoints Edward 
D. Berry 


Edward D. Berry has been appointed 
director of advertising for the United 
Typothete of America, with headquar 
Chicago. For qa number of 
months Mr. Berry has been managing 
editor of The Fourth Estate, New York. 
Previously he had been director of 
publicity of the Lanston Monotype 
Company and advertising manager of 
the Ford & Johnson Company, whole 
sale furniture. 


Appointments by Earl Motors 

George C. Morgan, assistant general 
sales manager of Earl Motors, Inc.. 
Jackson, Mich., has been appointed 
general sales manager. Minard 
Shaw, advertising manager, has also 
been promoted by the Earl company. 
In addition to his duties as advertising 
manager, Mr. Shaw will assume those 
of assistant general sales manager. 

R. N. Cowhan continues as assistant 
general sales manager. 


Chevrolet Appoints George 
Frank Lord 


George Frank Lord has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mr. 
Lerd was formerly advertising director 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington. He was recently vice 
president of the Greenleaf Advertising 
Corporation, New York. 


Boston Packer Appoints Agency 

The advertising of the Batchelder 
& Snyder Company, Boston, poultry 
dresser and meat packer, has_ been 
placed with Barton, Durstine & Os 
born, Inc., New York and Boston. 


Art Directors Club Annual 
Election Meeting 


The Art Directors Club. New York, 
will hold its annual election on Feb- 
ruary 24. 
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Edison Announces 


THE ELECTRIP EDIPHONE 


“The New Standard of Worth 
for a Dictating Machine”’ 





ELECTRICITY — controlled by 

the lightest touch — now suc- 
ceeds the old tiresome practice of 
mechanicallyoperatinga dictating 
machine. 


Electrip control for the Executive 
requires only the lightest sub- 
conscious touch, with any finger, 
on the side of an entirely new 
amplifying mouth-piece. 


Electrip control for the Stenog- 
rapher is attached to the type- 
writer. Comfortably seated, a light 
tap controls the voice to start, 
stop or repeat. 


Ask for the Booklet ‘Getting On” 
and a 15-minute demonstration at 


your office. 


Telephone ‘‘The Ediphone’’ your city 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., ORANGE, N. J. 
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Are You 
the Man? 


A big, nationally-prominent chain 
of furniture stores with headquar 
ters in Chicago needs an Advertising 
Manager, 

We want only a man of proven 
ability; the kind that can carry 
things through to completion without 
constant supervision. Some furniture 
advertising experience essential; pref 
erably with a retail furniture store. 

Ability to write streng selling copy 
and to make effective layouts is para 
mount, also a thorough knowledge of 
the technic of advertising, drawings, 
type, engravings, etc 

This is a real opening for the man 
who can qualify, as his advancement 
will be restricted only by his ability. 
Starting salary, whatever his present 
services are worth. 

Interview will be granted on letter 
of application, so give full particu- 
lars. State age, experience, past con- 
nections and their duration, Tell us 
exactly why you feel qualified to ef 
fectively head the advertising depart- 
ment of a big retail organization. Re 
plies will be held in strict confidence. 

Address “J. N.,.”” Box 132, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 











To a Big 
Account 
Executive 


An established, well-financed 
Chicago agency of excellent 
reputation will make an at 
tractive proposition to a high 
powered Account Executive 
who has proved that he has 
the knack of getting real busi 
ness. Our plan of organiza- 
tion relieves you of all petty 
detail and allows plenty of 
time for going after business. 
Open negotiations by stating 
briefly the character of busi 
ness you have handled and 
your advertising experience. 
Replies will be treated confi 
dentially, Address “M. F.,” 
Box 111, care Printers’ Ink. 

















‘Photo-Engravers Law” 
Amendment Sought 


Identical bills have been introduce: 
in the Assembly and Senate of the New 
York Legislature which seek to amend 
the general business law of New York 
dealing with contracts for monopoly by 
exempting from its provisions thos 
“organizations of wage earners insti 
tuted not for profit”; in other words, 
putting labor unions in the exempt 
class now limited to associations of 
farmers, gardeners, dairymen, _ live 
stock farmers and fruit growers. 

The bill now before both houses is 
an amendment to the Meyer-Martin 
bill, which became a law when signed 
by Governor Miller _ May 13, 1921 
This law amended the New York Anti- 
Trust law so that it applied to all 
articles of commerce instead of merely 
to articles of “common use.” The 
Meyer-Martin Bill was introduced in 
consequence of the agreement between 
gg 9 ae and labor 
unions xin the prices of photo 
engravings, ced the decisions of the 
New York courts that such an agree 
ment was not unlawful because photo 
engravings are not articles of “common 


” 


use 


St. Louis Observes “Truth 
Week” 


Next week, February 19 to 25, has 
been proclaimed as “Truth Week” in 
St. Louis by Mayor Kiel. The reasons 
are made plain in the mayor’s procla 
mation, which reads as follows: 

“Whereas, the National Better Busi 
ness Commission, comprising pioneer 
workers for Truth in Advertising and 
Business, coming from all parts of the 
continent, will, during the week of 
February 19 to 25, gather in St. Louis 
for the purpose of planning greater 
and more intensive efforts to increase 
Truth - in - Advertising and establish 
greater confidence in business, and 

“Whereas, it is significant that this 
week also marks the occasion of the 
celebration of the birthday of that great 
apostle of truth. the father of our 
country. George Washineton. 

“Therefore, I, Henry W. Kiel, mayor 
of the city of St. Louis, do hereby 
designate and proclaim as Truth Week 
February 19 to 25, with the thought 
that in des‘gnating these days Truth 
Week it will have a tendency to make 
every week in the year truth week.” 


New Space Buyer for Porter 
Agency 
James A. Beatty has been appointe: 
space buyer of The Harry Porter Com 
pany, advertising agency, New York 
He succeeds J. ©. Hindle, resigned 


Hickey-Freeman Account for 
Street & Finney 


The Hickey Freeman Company. 
Rochester, N. Y., men’s clothing, has 
placed its account with Street & Finney, 
Tne.. New York 
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Why 
|The American Hebrew? 


A publication appealing to the 
best instincts of the American Jew. 





It interests a certain type 
by dealing with her social, club 
interests and hobbies. This has 
produced an unusual quality 
circulation. 





It is the Advertisers’ direct, 
straight, strong way to reach 
well-to-do American Jews. 





Subscription rate higher than 
any other English - Jewish 
Weekly — 





First to Be a Member of A. B.C. 





The American Hebrew advertis- 
ers are the Very Social Register 
of Advertisers. 


The American Hebrew Publishing Co. | 


31 East 27th Street | 


New York | 
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Imagination Various interna- 
and Un- tional events of 


I great importance 
employment jaye come, had 


their temporary moment of pub- 
licity, and passed away, and the 
unemployment problem is‘ still 
with us. Placing those thousands 
of men now unwillingly idle back 
among the ranks of earners is 
apparently a slow and laborious 
process.. The small fractional 
gains in employment reported 
from some cities are more than 
swallowed up by the losses in 
others. 

The situation in a_ certain 
Eastern city, of moderate size, is 
typical. A Government man sent 
out on a survey from W ashington 
found a very large number of 
men unemployed. He found the 
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machinery of the municipal em- 
ployment office working perfectly. 
If a manufacturer wanted tw 
men to operate a press, he could 
get them promptly. But no mani 
facturer seemed to want mor 
men. A talk with leading mam 
facturers convinced the Gover 
ment man that they were doin 
all they could. As one manufa 
turer put it, “The addition of 
single man to my force woul 
mean that his salary or wage 
would come out of my own pocke 
—and I know you're not trying t 
place men in jobs depending o: 
charity.” 

What was the amazement of th 
visitor a few hours after his tall 
with a hopeless group of manu 
facturers to hear a request com: 
over the telephone to the employ 
ment office for fifteen machinist 
and eight salesmen. 

A visit to this plant opened thx 
Government man’s eyes. Partly 
by accident, a salesman had dis 
covered that one of the staple 
products made by the concern 
was being purchased in ever grow- 
ing quantities by amateur radio 
phone operators. A few days’ 
investigation had convinced the 
president that there was a real 
market in the new field for the 
man who would go after it. The 
call for machinists and salesmen 
on commission was a part of his 
preparation. 

The incident has a wide and 
important application. Men who 
are continuing to make round 
dishpans for rectangular sinks 
may find business at a standstill. 
The man who decided to get rid 
of his mental cobwebs and make 
rectangular dishpans for rectan- 
gular sinks may get the business 
in the same field. The salesman 
who opens his talk with some such 
exciting phrase as “May I not 
interest you in an addressing 
machine this bright morning?” 
may come home without those 
orders so necessary to start the 
wheels of industry moving. His 
competitor who drops into a 
laundry on the sixth of the 
month, talks about slow collec- 
tions, then shows the owner how 
his machine can speed them up by 
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tting out bills more promptly 


at less expense, will often get the 


tive 


der the other man missed. 

More imagination in making 
ings and in selling things is 
oving good business in 1922. 
.nd the men who are making a 
ractical application of construc- 
imagination to their manu- 
icturing and selling problems are 
ie only ones who can really solve 
e pressing unemployment prob- 
m. Never before in the country’s 
istory did imagination pay better 
ividends—and never did the man 
vho uses it constructively have 


1e opportunity of serving so 


any of his fellow citizens. 


is announced 
what is said 


4 Fad—ora it 
Changing °" 


to be high -au- 
2? ° ‘° 
Market: thority in the 


vorld of fashion, that the really 
ind truly stylish portion of the 
fair sex will dispense entirely 
vith stockings next summer, and 
Minnie and Winnie will come to 
vork in sandals. Despite the alti- 
ude of the authority, one may 
suspect that the rumor is slightly 
xaggerated ; in all probability it is 


merely a press-agent’s pipe-dream ; 


ut one may reasonably speculate 
is to what might happen -to the 
osiery industry, supposing it to 
e a truthful forecast. 

Manufacturers in many lines 
ire obliged from time to time to 
lecide whether variations in the 


public taste are really important 


r not. They may _ represent 


merely the fad: of a moment, or 


public 


turer 


ndicate a substantial change in 
demand. <A fad or a 
hanging market?—is a question 
vhich repeatedly presents itself, 
ind the man who is buried in the 
rroduction end of his business is 
n no position to answer it. 

Many instances are on record 
vhere manufacturers have guessed 
ght—and wrong. As recently as 
1912 an old established manufac- 
of dentifrice told us that 


tooth-paste was “only a fad,” and 


vould be gone in six months. The 
hainless bicycle, in its day, was 
onsidered a vast improvement by 
ome hard-headed business men, 
ut it failed to supplant the older 
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construction. On the other hand, 
the visible typewriting machine, 
set down as a fad by the industry 
generally, has become the stand- 
ard. The recent tendency to re- 
gard corsets with less favor has 
been interpreted variously by dif- 
ferent manufacturers. Some are 
standing pat, waiting for corsets 
to “ come back,” while others are 
bowing to the wind and making 
brassieres. 

Perhaps it is true that no man 
can foretell what vagrant taste or 
fashion may not become firmly 
established as a change in the 
market. Be that as it may, he 
certainly cannot foretell it if his 
attention is fixed only upon the 
production end of his _ business. 
He must be in complete touch 
with the market—with the forces 
that sway what is known as 
public demand. And here the 
advertiser is at an immense ad- 
vantage, because he is closer to 
the ultimate consumer of his 
goods whose influence is what 
really counts in making or un- 
making a market. 


Some manufac- 
turers, in their 
1922 eagerness to 

Force the secure consumer 

Retailer? demand for their 
goods, apparently are not giving 
sufficient attention to a highly im- 
portant factor in the transaction. 
This is the matter of securing the 
retailer’s co-operation. 

To say that the retailer cannot 
be forced is but bringing out a 
venerable and threadbare state- 
ment, but true nevertheless and 
one having a vital bearing on the 
task many advertisers are work- 
ing at right now. 

A retail grocer in a suburban 
town near Chicago had long re- 
sisted the efforts of a macaroni 
manufacturer to sell him. The 
macaroni is of good quality and 
well.advertised but the dealer was 
carrying a brand fully as desirable 
in both respects. He saw no 
reason why he should add another 
line and increase his turnover 
problem by just that much. 

The advertising done by the 
second manufacturer brought 
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quite a number of inquiries for 
the brand in question. But when- 
ever a customer called for it, the 
grocer would send a boy across 
the street, buy at retail the num- 
ber of packages necessary and fill 
his customers’ requirements at no 
profit. 

Possibly the dealer could have 
taken on the new brand and 
merchandised it with profit. 
The point is, however, that build- 
ing up a demand for an item 
sufficient to force a dealer to 
handle it is something that it is 
unwise to try in a general way. 
Some retailers won’t force worth 
a cent. 

The Waste ee is . waste 
ine in advertis- 

Line in ing below which 

Advertising an advertiser 
cannot afford to go, and it is com- 
parable in every way to the waste 
line in selling. ‘When customers 
buy twice a year, they must. be 
called on twice a year. Reducing 
a sales force generally means en- 
larging each man’s territory, giv- 
ing each man more ground to 
cover, more people to see. The 
result is that all customers are not 
called on twice a year and orders 
fall off. : 

Many firms have seriously con- 
sidered the elimination or reduc- 
tion of their advertising this 
year, forgetting that advertising 
does ina multiplied way what the 


salesman does in an _ individual 
way. There are concerns, some 
of them immense organizations, 


that are entering 1922 on pitiably 
small appropriations for advertis- 
ing — appropriations _ ridiculously 
inadequate when measured against 
the field of possible sales—just 
as the efforts of a single salesman 
would be insignificant in a terri- 
tory so large that he could not 
cover it in a term of years. 

That the business is there wait- 
ing for advertising to bring it in 
is proved by the testimony of 
those advertisers who are having 
the wisdom to go after it. 

The present campaigns of 
Johns-Manville, Inc., and the 
American Radiator Company are 
two fine examples. The purchase 
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and installation of new heating 
systems fell off with the falling of 
of new building operations.. I 
seemed like a bad time to adver 
tise... On the other hand, bot! 
companies decided that it was th 
best possible time to advertis: 
because of the vast number o 
heating systems in use having 
bare or poorly covered pipe: 
which could be covered wit! 
“asbestocel,” (by Johns-Manville) 
or replaced with new systems (by 
the American Radiator Company. ) 

In a published interview Charles 
K. Foster, vice-president of the 
American Radiator Company 
makes the statement that his 
company through advertising and 
personal solicitation is going t 
the owners of buildings already 
equipped with old types of heating 
systems and is convincing them of 
the economy of modern apparatus 
and the increase in value which 
its installation will give the build- 
ing. The company, he says, is 
even sending crews of men from 
door to door, and doing work 
which ordinarily is performed by 
the distributor and dealer, be- 
cause the jobber and retailer are 
not equipped to do constructive 
sales-building work. 

Here. are two products the sak 
of which has hitherto been con 
sidered dependent upon new build- 
ing operations. An advertising 
appropriation reduced to a point 
calculated to cover the limited 
amount of new building going on 
might have been a wasteful ex 
penditure of money. But a 
larger expenditure aimed at a 
larger market, taps the larger and 
smaller market as well. 

Firms spend money for adver 
tising to get volume. Volume 
reduces costs, selling expense and 
prices. When the expenditure for 
advertising is not large enough to 
get volume, it approaches the 
waste line. 

Keep an eye on your advertis- 
ing waste line. Don’t spend more 
than you need to spend to get the 


business; and don’t spend less 
The safe rule is first to find out 
what business there is to be had 


and then to spend enough money 
to get it. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 


ON THE 


IDEA OF 


RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns- Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Note: In accordance with its policy 
of concentration, this agency does not 
permit the initial study and development 
of service on a new account to be inter- 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer 


one. During the considerable period, 
therefore, while the problems of our 
fourth and newest client, the American 
Chicle Company, are being mastered, 
a fifth account will not be sought. 
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2 Cc | | Advertising Agency’s New 
-UCOIOT Accounts 
rhe Capital Advertising Company « 


Printing New York has obtained the accounts of 


the Clean-O-Pore Mig. Co., New Yor 
makers of the Clean-O-Pore vacuu 







Exceptionally low costs on massage; the Durahyde Company, Cor 
> ae land, N. Y., maker’ of Durahyde belts 

fine — and book: work for men; the Dyflake Mfg. Co., Bro 
in long runs. lyn, N. Y., maker of Dyflake dyes; 
& the Apollo Record Co., New York, 





maker of Emerald phonograph records; 
Salomon & Phillips, New York, i: 







We have for sale excess capacity - 

of new Cottrell two-color two-side | porters of Lutetian and Meltonian 

web rotary magazine press, deliv- Creams, shoe polishes, and Milit 

ering sheet 244 in. x 35% in waterproof dressing for shoes; Miller \ 
& 4 35.4 | Doing, Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of the 





Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 





Illinois self-watering window box. 











m as Nata Ink Advertises Millions to Loan 
Address “ R ”, Printers’ Ink | foe Chmmetiion 


Expressing confidence that this ye 
_ ba — is to be one of the biggest in the 
pi rrr struction industry in Cleveland histor 
large-space advertisements are annour 
ing that the Cleveland Discount ( 


: has available $15,000,000 for loans 

How to Do Mail-Order limited to the construction of dwelling 

Ad *e apartments, office and store structures 

Of the total amount for building 
vertising loans, officials announce, $10,000,( 

P , - ‘ will be allotted at the rate of $2,000,0 
The second article of V. E. Pratt’s | a month for the first five months, begir 
authoritative series on this little. | ™i"g in February. The remainder w 

ite = be available after that period. 
understood subject appeared in 
the February issue of The Mailbag. RBP » wid Adin 
te ° ° . erry with tlas 
A few copies of that issue and of F i ag 
that of January—containing the cunery \4. 
R. B. Perry, recently director 













opening article—still available. Pe a ye oy 
> — i Company, Columbus, O., has become 
Subscription, $2 a Year general sales manager of The Atlas 





Single Copies, 20c. Brass Foundry Co., Columbus 





MaiLsaG PusLIsHiNG Co., | Advertising Manufacturer of 
1200D West 9th St., Cleveland, O. Ipswich Mills 


Duncan Rogers has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Ipswic! 
Mills, Ipswich, Mass., with headquart¢ 
at Lawrence & Co., Boston, selling 
agents of the Ipswich Mills. 
























“Hyglo” Account for Austin 
Agency 
Graf Brothers, New York, makers 
. , . . , Hyglo manicure preparations, New 
FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION York, have placed their account with 
(Over 140,000 daily) the Alfred Austin Advertising Agen: 
FIRST IN PAID ADVERTISING New York. 
(National and local) 








Columbus, O., “Dispatch” Ap- 
points O’Mara & Ormsbee 


The Columbus, O., Dispatch has : 
pointed O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., C1 


FIRST IN RESULTS FROM ADS 





“Supreme in the evening field” 












Representatives: cago and San Francisco, as its Wester: 
New York: Chicago: representatives 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co., ™ 
04 Timer @ids. 402 Marquette Bids. The Farmers’ Sun, Toronto, Ontario, 





















has become a tri-weekly. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THE EVENING MAIL announces the estab- 
lishment of a Food Department of a broadly useful 
character alike to the consumer and to the food 
industry. 


This department will be conducted under the 
management of RICHARD §S. WOOD, who for 
the past four years has been manager of the Food 
Department of The Globe and managing director 
of the General Merchandising Company. 


Mr. Wood is widely known in the food world as 
a man of great experience and practical knowledge 
in the preparation, advertising and marketing of 
food products. 


Supporting Mr. Wood there will be maintained 
a force thoroughly versed in dietetics and the 
science of foodology. The whole food subject will 
be treated in an attractive, practical and authorita- 
tive fashion for the benefit and enlightenment of the 
housewife in search of really helpful information 
and guidance. This work will be made an especially 
important feature of The Evening Mail’s household 
page. 

It will not be the purpose of this department to 
d engage in the merchandising of foods for its own 
arters benefit nor will it be the purpose to play ‘certain 
polling interests against others. The work of the depart- 
ment will be constructive and not destructive. 


Food manufacturers, food packers and advertis- 
ing agents as well will find this department ever 
ready to render valuable service in connection with 
all of those problems having to do with developing 
and sustaining markets in New York and vicinity. 








THE EVENING MAIL 


NEW YORK 

















The Little 


A MEMBER of the Class asks: 
4 Should an article of every- 
day use, sold through drug and 
grocery stores, the price of which 
is less than a dollar, be sold in 
quantities of one or in sets of two 
or more? 

It is about as difficult to answer 
such a question as it is to say 
whether an advertisement should 
be large or small. Many concerns 
that now sell their products in 
sets of two and more, would un- 
questionably find it to their ad- 
vantage to sell them in lots of 
one, because of the high unit 
price or long service of the article 
Others, and there are far more in 
this class, might profitably sell in 
sets instead of single units for an 
exactly opposite reason. On _ the 
other hand, there are concerns 
that would be greatly benefited 
by grouping one kind of product 
with another kind or two or three 
other kinds, and selling the group 
as a set at a price slightly lower 
than the sum of the individual 
prices. 

* * * 

A toilet soap manufacturer ex 
perienced considerable sluggish 
ness with a twenty-five cent cak« 
of soap that was put out in a 
six-cake carton for $1.50. The 
carton was redesigned to hold 
three cakes at a price of seventy- 
five cents and sales improved at 
once. 

Seven or cight years ago the 
National Lamp Works, of the 
General Electric Company, con- 
ceived the idea of packaging in- 
candescent lamps in cartons of 
five lamps each in order to stimu- 
late retail sales. The idea ap- 
pealed both to dealers and _ the 
public. Consumers purchased the 
five-lamp carton in many’ in- 
stances in preference to single 
lamps. Just recently the Edison 
Lamp Works Division has devised 
a new carton holding six lamps, 
for three reasons: <A_ package 
holding six lamps arranged two 
rowg of three lamps each gets 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





more display on the dealer's 
shelves than one holding fi 
lamps arranged in one row. TI! 
six-lamp carton packs and _ ships 
more safely. A buying unit 
half dozen is a more convenic 
purchase for the consumer th 
a package of five. 

Johnson & Johnson devised 
“Baby Gift Box” in connecti 
with the holiday season ju 
passed that is an excellent illu 
tration of how ‘one firm group: 
together three different products 
in a “set.” The “Gift Box” co 
tains three articles — Johnso1 
Baby Powder, Baby Cream ai 
Baby Soap. Here is what th 
company tells the trade about tl 
new package: 

“Experience has 
Baby Powder is a_ wonderful 
repeater. Johnson & Johnsor 
believe that the trade will hav 
the same experience with Baby 
Soap and Baby Cream. The Gii 
Box offers the opportunity 


shown th 


introducing the three articles into 


homes that now use but one 
them, and consequently will mea: 
three profits on each sale instead 
of one.” 

Perhaps the three instances de 
scribed will help our inquiring 
member to solve the problem that 
prompted his question. 

* * *’” 

\t a certain factory, as many 
two dozen old customers at 
prospects call at the plant weekly 
to look around. A member of t! 
advertising department is an am 
teur photographer and he is al 
ways on hand when the sal 
manager or one of his departm«¢ 
conducts a visitor on a sight s¢ 
ing tour, 

When a _ valued customer 
prospect visits the plant the sal 
manager finally, as a culminati1 
act of courtesy, says: “By the 
way, would you mind posing wiil 
one of our executives and some 
the men in a group photograph: 
We want to remember this vi 
of yours.” 
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In Cleveland 
Shopping News 


(y the occasion of my initial appearance as an 
editorial writer for Cleveland Shopping News, Sam 
B. Anson, general manager, handed this “forest of 
laurel” over the footlights of the first page. 


“James Wallen is a name _ that 
means more, probably, to profes- 
sional advertising writers than it 
does to you, the audience to which 
he and they write. 

“All you have missed of James 
Wallen, however, has been the 
formal introduction. His gift of 
giving strong emotional appeal to 
his selling-stories of prosaic house- 
hold things, like hardware and 
alarm clocks and furniture have 
for years made his personality just 
as gripping to you as it has been 
to those whose eyes have seen 
the curtain of his professional 
anonymity lifted. 


“James Wallen has been talking to 
you, convincing you, selling you, 
from the advertising columns of 
magazines and newspapers for a 
long, long time. 


“The sermonette for shoppers, ‘The 
Wisdom of Luxury,’ he has written 
for this issue of Shopping News, 
which signalizes the launching of 
the February sales of furniture, is 
only a sample of the compelling 
‘copy’ that has caused James 
Wallen to be rated as one of the 
masters of his profession. 


“Read it, and the secret of selling- 
by-printed-word magic is made 
plain to you. It is only sincerity— 
plain and simple and unadorned.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive 


Advertising Copy and Plans 


J. JAY FULLER 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE 


STUDY: 
EAST AURORA’N+ Y 
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ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


413 pages. 148 illustrations 
Everything you want to know about 
advertising packed into one handy 
volume. Contents—Copy. Tyve. Lay- 


outs. Engravings. Catalogs. Fo'low- 

up. Sales Letters. Trade-mark Law. 

Money back if desired. 

International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7154C, Scranton, | Pa. 


IREC 


More per thousand than you 
ever thought possible at less 
egst, using Pallen’s New Triple 
*‘Master’’ Mail Order Device. 
Write for Sample and 
reduced prices 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 





MAIL 
ORDERS 




















For $67.20 
Your one-inch display goes in 210 
Country weeklies. 100 N. Y., 47 Pa., 
10 Conn., 53 N. J. FOUR TIMES. 
Copy must come one month in advance 
C.W.0. Sales letters $5 each. 


LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Complete Book on Engraving 


printing and related (35) subjects 
“Commercial Engraving and 
Printing’’ (850 pgs.; over 1500 
illstns.) tells how to prepare copy; 
how to choose method of repreduc 
tion, paper, plates, color harmo 
nies, and hundreds of other helpful 
suggestions. Write for prospectus, 
approval offer and payment plan 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 
Dept. EV. Indianapolis, Ind. 












INTELLIGENCE in printing is 
interpreted in dollars and cents. 
There are several ways of han- 
dling any job. But only one 
“tight” way. Some printers de- 
pend more upon luck than good 
judgment. WE combine intelli- 
gence and initiative with mechanical 
details. The results are exactly what 
our clients expect—and deserve. 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST., NEW YORK 
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” 


The answer is invariably “yes 
and glady given. 

A week later, the guest receives 
a handsome print, neatly mounted. 
It shows him standing with the 
company chiefs outside a factory 
building. On the back is written 
a message of good-will. The en- 
tire establishment was only too 
glad to entertain Mr. So-and-So. 

According to last accounts, the 
idea was going strong. 

i, 

The Schoolmaster is always 
interested in the advertiser who 
develops new markets for his 
goods. The Eastman Kodak 
Company is doing this to a notice- 
ably important extent. 

From the general mediums the 
advertising went into farm papers, 
pointing out just why the Kodak 
was a commercially important ad- 
junct on the farm. Now we see 
the Eastman company advertising 
extensively in business publica- 
tions of the foundry and ma- 
chinery and building lines. 

A snapshot is reproduced of a 
structure half completed—a _fac- 
tory, a large plant. The sugges- 
tion is made that the Kodak is of 
real practical value to those. most 
concerned. The idea is put over 
thus: 

“Kodak pictures of the job. 
Construction methods, equipment 
used, progress of the work from 
day to day—you can keep track 
of them easily with a Kodak on 
the job. Daily negatives, each 
dated and titled at the time of 
exposure, make a progress record 
that is accurate and indisputable.” 

The appeal is to builders, con- 























‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA 


FORONTO 


MONTREAL PEG 
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WITH PROFOUND SORROW WE HAVE TO 
ANNOUNCE THE DEATH OF 
OUR PRESIDENT 


MR. RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ON MONDAY, THE SIXTH OF FEBRUARY, ONE 
THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO 
AT THE AGE OF FORTY-NINE. 














THE BUSINESS OF THIS AGENCY, OF WHICH 
HE WAS THE HEAD, WILL BE CONTINUED IN 
THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE AND SINCERITY WHICH 
HE SET AS A STANDARD -FOR HIS ASSOCIATES, 
AND WITH THEIR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
METHODS THAT HAVE PROVED SUCCESSFUL. 













THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


CHARLES H. EYLES, VICE-PRESIDENT 
LEE E. HOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, TREASURER 





































Population 66,138 ‘Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 21,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements Cs 





PASSACHUSETTS 











Replaces $3,000 Library 
Ana 000 reference library wouldn't give you 

the information that The Richey Data Service 
does at its small cost. Factories, publishers 
= jadvertising agencies use Le Send for 
this month's Bulletin. It's 


R D | THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
, P.O. Bor 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 


T 7 ~ } 

a a 
Northern New England 
MASSACHUSETTS. MAINE 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
POPULATION 5363000 
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To Sell Trucks 


To the coal trade is not a hard 
problem to the man who knows 
where he is at before he starts 
out for prospects. The editors 
of The Retail Coalman, 1535 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, III., 
have made an intensive study of 
the subject over a period of ten 
years. Any sales manager or 
any advertising agency can se- 
cure valuable, definite informa- 
tion for the asking, not only on 
the sales possibilities for trucks 
in the coal trade but also infor- 
mation on the general coal situ- 
ation, if he will write. 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Including PETROLEUM 
The leading journal of the petroleum 
business in extent and character of 
circulation, and in editorial interest. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Semi-Monthly — Member A. B. C. 








LAUNDRIES 
are big users of 
MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
Reach them through the 


National Laundry Journal 
120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B.C. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














e 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Doing things that 
“couldn’t be done” 
won some of our 
biggest accounts for 
us. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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tractors, engineers and even to 
workmen who are engaged on the 
job. The illustrations are as sig- 
nificant as the copy appeal. 


7 “ . ’ 99 
Not on “Printers’ Ink’s 
Register 
Tipe Water O11 Company 
New York 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly advise us if you know 
of any concern which employs or an- 
ticipates the use of the slogan ‘More 
Power to You”? 

We intend to use this slogan in_con 
nection with our advertising for Tydol 
Economy Gasoline during. 1922 and 
would appreciate some word from you 
regarding the matter, 

Tipe Water Oi Saces Corp., 
=. Watpo Emerson. 


Du-All Company Appoints 
Cleveland Agency 


The Du-All Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising m 
charge of The Powers-House Company 
of that city. The Du-Ail company is a 
merger of The Horsey Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of automobile 
specialties, and of The Harzee Manufac 
turing Company, manufacturer of floor 
mops, dusters and other household 
specialties. R. W. Wheeler, formerly 
sales manager of The Osborn Manufac 
turing Company, Cleveland, is general 
manager of The Du-All Manufacturing 
Company. 


Daniel Nicoll Heads Relief 
Committee 


Daniel Nicoll, business manager of 
the New York Mail, has been appointed 
chairman for the publishing and adver 
tising group of Jewish professional and 
industrial men of New York City, to 
speed up the effort of New York Jewish 
Societies to raise $5,000.000, New 
York’s share of a $14,000,000 fund for 
relief of Tewish war and famine suf 
ferers in Europe. 


Philadelphia Agency’s New 
Account 


The Hancock Payne Advertising Or 
ganization has obtained the account 
of the Charles K. Cook Company, Inc.. 
of Camden, N. J., manufacturer of 
leather goods. This account will be 
handled from the Philadelphia office. 


Elliott-Fisher Appointment 


Howard W. Kelsey has been appointed 
publicity director of the Elliott-Fisher 
Company. accounting, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, etc., New York. He succeeds 
D. M. Monell. Mr. Kelsey was for- 
merly assistant publicity director. He 
will now have complete direction of 
all house-organ and direct-mail work. 





te 
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B. A. Davey with Chicago 
Printing House 


has resigned from the 
service staff of the Robert Smith Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., printer, to be- 
come advertising director of the Walton 
& Spencer Company, Chicago printer. 
Mr. Davey was formerly advertising 
service manager of the Washington 
Times and was with the R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago printer. 


B. A, Dave 


Providence Manufacturer 
Appoints Agency 
Newspapers, farm papers and busi- 
ness papers will be used to advertise 
Apco shock absorbers and equipment for 
Ford cars, made by the Apco Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, 3 
The Larchar-Horton Co., Providence 
advertising agency, has obtained this 

account. 


R. E. Tweed Resigns from 
Arrow Agency 
R. E. Tweed has resigned as vice- 
president of The Arrow Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. Mr. 
C. Foster Browning has been elected 
is Mr. Tweed’s successor. 


Clothing Manufacturers 
Appoint Agency 
Kuh, Nathan & Fischer, of Chicago, 
manufacturers of Sincerity Clothes, 
have placed their account with The 
Irwin L. Rosenberg Co., Chicago. 


W. Lee Pinney Advanced 
to Manager 
W. Lee Pinney has been advanced 
to manager of the Philadelphia office 
of the Haire Publishing Company, New 
York. 


Appointment by Critchfield 
W. E. Prickett has been made di- 
rector of the service, copy and art 
lepartments of Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago. 
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LUMBERMEN 


offer power plant equipment and 
mill accessory firms; building ma- 
terial and truck manufacturers a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 











MEAT PACKING 
A Five Billion Dollar Industry 


Census of 1920 shows 
Annual value of products, $4,246,290,000 
Annual cost of materials, $3,774,901,000 
Number of ya! establishments, 305 
(Does not include 4,000 firms manufac- 
turing by-products, whose source of supply 
is the packing plant.) 
Think of the machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies needed to carry 
on this industry. 

The HEADS of the packing houses read 
THE NATIONAL PROVISI NER. There 
is your REAL BUYING — ER — the 
men : whe control apse 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago, ti. 














roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘Standard Remedies”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 








PEANUTS 


and Peanut Products, Learn all 
about this great industry—growing, 
marketing, by-products. Big national 
advertising campaign soon to be 
launched. Sample copy 10c, rebated 
to subscribers or advertisers. 


PEANUT PROMOTER, Suffolk, Va. 

















All-Around Artist 


with many years’ experience in most 


lines of commercial art, since five 
years art director of prominent 
publishing concern, specializing in 
layouts, dummies, posters, lettering 
and designing, besides executing 
work that attracts general attention 
competent to supervise typography 
and photo-retouching and to buy 
ut work, engraving and printing 
desires to change position. Address 
“R. H.,” Box 134, Printers’ Ink. 

















Drug Distribution 
in Greater New York 


Our vlient is an experienced sales organi 
zation with fifteen salesmen covering the 
Greater New York zone from their own 
warehouses. Now sole distributors for 
large pharmaceutical house and two 
nationally advertised articles. Are in 
exceptional position to obtain quick and 
profitable distribution in this zone for 
one other high-grade article for the 
drug and department store trade. 

The PENN-ALLEN Co., 

280 Broadway, New York. 
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FRIENDLY TIPS 
First, Read our ads in past issues of 
Printers’ Ink! Second, Money wasted yearly 
by guesswork appeals to New Hampshire 
natives, vacationists, college students. 
Common sense reasoning will prove it. 
Third, Sincere, resultful service to adver- 
tisers—our aaette, Fourth, Send for folder 
outlining serv 
ALBERT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
93 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 














WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


PS Gers 


A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, tors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive a 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. tiation > -Chief 


New Business Publications 
Just off the press. Published fF 





to sell at 25c each or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administration, 
Advertising, Accounting, Parcel Post Merchandis- 
ing, Selling and Federal Tazation. Education 
Valuable, instructive, helpful. 
All prepaid, to introduce our Business Service 
and Courses, for only 25c. Your opportunity. 


Walhamore L-- —— Bidg... to Pa. 





pecializing on 


'y UNUSUAL ; SALESLETTERS. | 


Not the form kind, 
these are human 


| SITGREAVES-ADVERTISING 
N6732 WASHINGTON, D.C. 7°3¢ 
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AXWELL 
ERVICE BUREAU 


P. 0. Box 113 BALTIMORE 


FOR ADVERTISERS & AGENCIES: 


SPECIAL COPY 
SLOGANS 
TRADE-MARKS 
SKETCHES 
LAY-OUTS 

SALES PROMOTION 
DIRECT-MAIL-AIDS 
COLOR PRINTING 
DISPLAY PROBLEMS§ 


Economical 
Because 
You Only 
Buy 

Actual 
Service 











‘Sell to ST. LOUIS 


And Its Famous 
150-Mile Radius 


(lobe- Democrat 
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Plans for Advertising 
Vacuumeter 


The Vacuumeter Manufacturing Cor 
poration has moved its factory 
Columbus, Ga., to Cleveland, and 
placed its advertising account with i 
Schulte-Tiffany Co., of Cleveland. 
Vacuumeter company makes an 
ment that registers the performance of 
gasoline. A national campaign in trade 
papers, newspapers, magazines and out 
door displays is planned. 


Election of Critchfield Agency 
officers of Critch 
Chicago advertising 
agency, are: Sperry, chairman 
of the board of directors; Scott Smith 
president; J. Ray Woltz, vice-president; 
M. B. Hart, treasurer; E. Nesbitt, 
secretary. Mr Smith has been man 
ager of the Minneapolis branch of 
Critchfield & Company. All of the 
with the Chi 
for a number of years. 


_ Recently elected 
field & Company, 


cago office 


Form Agency in San Francisco 

The Dolman & Hopkins Advertising 
Agency is the name of a new adver 
tising organization recently started in 
San Francisco. The principals are 
M. T. Dolman and H. C. Hopkins 
Mr. Dolman was formerly advertising 
manager of the Pacific States Electric 
Company, and Mr. Hopkins was adver 
tising manager of the Pacific Coast 
division of the Westinghouse organiza 
tion. 


Appointment by Norwich 
Pharmacal Company 


Leith S. Temperton has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 
ee Te was previously Eastern sales 
R. Warner & Com 
pany, Inc., New York, and for a 
number of years was connected with 


the H. K. Mulford wecmntand 


manager of Wm. 


I HAVE CREATED 
and sold advertis- 
ing for four years. 





I AM EQUIPPED 
to create meritorious 
advertising for some 
one manufacturer or 
service—preferably a 
young and growing 
organization. 

Address “P. A.” Box 133, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


Advertising Man now preparing Direct. 
Mail Matter tor small manutacturers 
can devote two hours daily to your ad- 
vertising. Very reasonable rate. Finkel, 
976 Boulevard, Jersey | City, N. J 


DESIRE PURCHASE CONTROL OF 
SMALL, RECOGNIZED NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING AGENCY WITH A 
CLEAN RECORD, ADDRESS BOX 
586, PRINTERS’ INK. _ 


Manufacturers’ Distributor with well- 
estaplished office Effectively Covering 
State of Ohio wishes additional account 
m Commission Basis. Highest Refer- 
ences. Address Distributor, 723 Ferris 
Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Clean-cut, snap py little 
“spots” that print well on 
any paper. $1 each. Anysub- 
ject drawn to your order, 
2 inches square maximum, 
Write now. Box 577, P. I. 

SUCCESSFUL publishers’ represen 

tative of many years’ experience 
und who can furnish unlimited refer- 
neces seeks well-established publication 
f reputation on a commission basis. 
Publications in experimental stage will 
t be considered. Box 604, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS, NOTE 


satisfactorily represented in 
Two young men, produc- 
ng here now, want a iarger exclusive 
presentation with first-ciass publica- 
worth-while basis. Our ex- 
ability and integrity will be 
Address Box 0602, care of 


Ink. 


\re you 
\ew York? 


mona 
erience, 
roven, 
! rinters’ 


$25,000 CASH for entire pur 
chase, majority holding, equal 
partnership, of protected 
minority with management, 
afternoon daily, Southeast 
preferred. Will consider 
executive position, without 
interest, at $5,000. Age 48, 
college; town and city print 
ing, editorial and business 
experience; a profit producer. 
No. 5790. 


Fernacos EXCHANGE, INC. 
Taino Nati. Bioe. SPrinerie.o. Mass. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER, especially 
successful in direct-mail selling, wants 
to invest money and services in estab- 
lished business or agency. Must be some- 
thing really worth while. Box 593, P. 1. 


ANYBODY WHO 
Buys or sells or invests in a Publishing 
Business without first consulting the 
Harris-Dibble Co., 297 Madison Ave., 
New York, has not completely covered 
his own interests, 


PACIFIC COAST CONNECTION? 
A young and growing advertising agency 
in San Francisco would like to get in 
touch with Eastern agency desiring 
representation on the Coast. We are 
entirely self-supporting although not yet 
recognized. Both principals have had 
wide agency experience. We are in a 
position to make market investigations, 
advise on media and give sound advice 
on Coast conditions. We should lke to 
correspond with some agency who could 
make use of service of this kind, after 
which it may be possible to make a 
connection of one sort or another. We 
can refer to larger accounts in this 
city. Farquhar & Seid, Inc., 720 
Hearst 








Building, San Fr rancisco 


_HELP WANTED | 
Warld’s Vestest Lclrg bute focessay 


County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


WANTED—Estimator and typo- 
graphical layout man. Northwest- 
ern Ohio Plant. Box 573, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED Salesman, 
Metropolitan Territory, to sell Service 
of Home Posters—the only medium of 
its kind in the field. Splendid opportunity 
for -_ party. Write full partic lars. 
Win-Ad Service, 2 Rector Street, N ‘ 


RESEARCHIST 
Part time, compilations, etc. 
York. Give phone. Box 576, 
of Printers’ Ink. 
Printing Salesman - Up-to-date plant, 
five cylinders, five jobbers, linotype and 
monotype outfit has excellent opening 
for salesman with practical knowledge of 
the business. Unusual opening and wide 
territory for the —_ man. Address 
Box 589, Printers’ Ink 
Secretary- Seaegeumee Wanted 
Advertising company desires young 
woman to act as secretary stenographer 
to officers, experience in handling cor 
respondence and details connected with 
the promotion of en iggy | sales de 
sirable but not requisite. Address in 
confidence stating age, education, expe 
rience and salary desired. Box. 607. P.I. 


experienced, for 


New 
care 
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EDITOR to take charge of make-up of 
an old, established trade journal; good 
opportunity for man with newspaper 
or trade paper experience in make- 
up and general editorial supervision. 
State past experience, age, sa 
references. Box 585, Printers’ 


Sales Developer wanted by established 
company near New York, manufactur- 
ing Industrial Paints and Agriculturab 
Chemicals. Must be experienced sales 
executive and willing to demonstrate 
ability. High-class references required 
In replying advise qualifications fully. 
Box 584, Printers’ Ink. 


We require a high-grade, wethoas icated 
man between 25 and 35 years old to 
solicit the printing of publications. He 
should be a trained salesman, experi- 
enced in this line preferably, but others 
will be considered. We are large print- 
ers of publications, located in New York. 
Give full details in letter of application. 
Box 574, Printers’ Ink 


Here is a real opportunity open to a 
real salesman for advertising and print- 
ing of the better sort with a large and 
exceptional well-equipped printing and 
publishing plant. Must have technical 
experience and able to figure jobs. Ex- 
clusive territory will be given. No 
other salesman on the road. Must not 
be over 35 years of age. Reference 
required. P. O. Box 417, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

WANT FIGURE ARTIST 
who does pen and ink well. Must devise 
and draw situations in color containing 
people who look natural, human and 
appealing. Good salary and good future 
for steady man who can forget the 
bright lights and “stay put” with a live 
organization in a live and growing 
art field. Send samples with letter. 
Wilson H. Lee Advertising Service, 
New Haven, Conn. 





open to 


Connection 


Attractive Agency 
advertising solicitor with convincing 
record as business-getter. Permanent 
place in high-grade organization—liberal 
commissions with drawing account; can 
produce immediate business in substan- 
tial way. To man who can qualify 
financial interest will be offered. Com- 
municate by letter only. Negotiations 
arranged by phone Strict confidence 
assured, 





Bryan Co., Inc 


a William J. 
110 West 40th St., New York 


Artist and Copy Writer Wanted! 
Rapidly growing newspaper in Middle 
West city of 125,000 wishes to add to 
its organization a young commercial 
artist who can produce snappy layouts 
and is good at lettering. Prefer man 
with college education, who has a liking 
for advertising The salary will be 
small at the start, but the man accepted 
will be given abundant opportunity to 
show his worth. Write fully about 
yourself—and your experience. Name 
several references. If possible send a 
photo and a few samples of your work, 
preferably proofs rather than originals 

these will be returned. Address 
Harry T. Watts, The Register and 
Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Advertising Writer in advertising d« 
partment of large public service compan 
located in New York to act as assistan: 
to departmental chief and to prepar: 
copy for circulars, stuffers and window 
display. Attractive opportunity for 

young man to become in time an im 
portant member of organization. Rep! 
in full, stating experience, age, religio: 
salary required to start. All replic 
confidential. Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted 


$10,000 ‘‘Ad’’ Getter 


We want a man who can deliver th 
goods to the columns of one of th 
oldest and best-known Farm publication 
in the East. The right man can mak 
$10,000 as easy as taking a bath. Writ 
us all about Fg Mr. Rightma: 


New Orleans Item, largest afternoon 
and Sunday morning newspaper in the 
South, requires the services of first- 
class fighters for its display advertis- 
ing department. We want thoroughly 
trained advertising and merchandising 
men, who are willing to work over- 
time in a field that offers great eppor- 
tunity. Address immediately, stating 
your qualifications and requirements, 
A. G. Newmeyer Associate Pub. 


-SALESMEN—PLUS 


We need several high-grade men of mor: 
than average sales ability to represent 
us, preferably in their own ‘home territory. 

The work is interesting and profitabl 
of a permanent nature, and with a 
splendid opportunity to become a mem 
ber of our executive organization. 

We sell a management and educationa 
service primarily to men in the indus 
trial field. Our organization is well 
established and nationally known. 

The men we want must be financially 
responsible, well connected, and forcefu 
enough to get a decision. Compensatio: 
is on a very liberal commission basi 
and should average close to $10,00( 
a year, 

A complete statement of experienc: 
and qualifications, as well as a descrij 
tion of yourself, will be helpful ir 
making a decision. A recent photograp 
is desirable. 

All inquiries will be treated con 
dentially. Box 580, Printers’ Ink 


MISCELLANEOUS —=s_— 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work fé 
New York firm for many years can tak« 
additional work. Hig! -class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 10/ 


PART OF MY TIME 
IS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR A‘ 
COUNT—NOT AS A SIDE _ LINE 
BUT AS ONE OF MY REGULAR 
‘LIENTS. HIGH REFERENCES 
ONG EXPERIENCE, BOX 601, P. ! 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN (20) desires connection 
h New York advertising agency. 

Willing to start at the bottom and 
n the business. Not particular about 
ry. Box 600, Printers’ Ink 


STENOGRAPHER 
years’ advertising experience. 
High school graduate. 
scientious. Address Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


Chris- 
Refined; 
590, care 


Technical Advertising Manager 

res position as advertising manager, 

issistant, or as agency writer, 

years’ experience. Graduate engi 
Box 592, Printers’ Ink k 


copy 


Advertising. Assistant Young man a hs iv- 

some experience with the mechanical 

rk ia connection with newspaper ad 

rtising, desires position in New York 
ney. Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
f ability and thorough experience in 
ertising art desires position with re 
e firm in New York or vicinity. 
Box 579, Printers’ Ink 
DO You NEED 

ambitious young man—a _ worker 
desires an entrance into the adver 
ng field? Evening student of adver 
ng. L. Donne, 1742 Mad. Ave 


COPY 
vomen to women 1s 
woman. Experienced writer now 
ible, for booklets—copy—trade sur 
and research work. Box 599, P. 


lress 


best written 


Crackerjack Sales Correspondent 

ligger for leads, producer of inquiries, 

ginal sales ideas. Thorough, all-round 
rtising detail executive, age 27, 

$60 Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 

=RIENCED, LAYOUTS, 
S, ETC.. NEWSPAPER, 
> OR AGENCY, WRITE 

\ILS. BOX 581, PRINTERS’ 


FIG 
MAGA 
FOR DE- 
INK. 
advertising stu- 
position, Advertising 
ney; willing worker. Golde, 
E. 113th St.. New York City. 


MAIL SALES SPECIALIST 

ve records that prove am specially 
ient at creating business by mail. 
ow sales-advertising manager of a 
factory with which have been con 
7 years. Age, 34 years. Family 
Sal: ary, $4,500 Address Box 596, 

ers” Ink. — 


ROTOGRAVURE 
DITORandARTIST 


buying 
layouts, 
details. 


Young 1 man, “19, 


nt, wants 





roughly experienced in 
photos and making the 

complete; write for 
582, Printers’ Ink 
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‘ 
Stenographer-Secretary - Young lady. 
Competent. Responsible. Six years’ adver 
tising experience. Can handle details. De 
sires connection with advertising agency 
or _publishing concern. Box 595, P. 1. 


Do You Want a Western Advertising 
Manager? Have Chicago office. Now 
representing New York financial weekly. 
Prefer representative trade paper. Want 
additional connection. Address “F.H. E., 
727 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





ADVERTISING and publicity man a with 
exceptional experience in industrial pub- 
licity, especially trained in house-organ 
and plant- paper editing and publishing; 
competent to manage corporation adver 
tising and publicity. Box 588, P. I 


Advertising Assistant—Young woman 
seeks connection with agency or adver 
tising department in New York City. 
University graduate. Two and one-half 
years’ business experience. Six months 
plan and research in first-class agency. 
Desires to work in copy and layout 
eventually. Box 603, Printers’ Ink 


ABSOLUTE PRODUCER 

30, six years’ experience selling space 
in newspaper and trade paper field. 
Good sales record. Seeking responsible, 
permanent connection where intensive 
work plus real sales ability will receive 
satisfactory compensation. Best reasons 
for change. Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SPACE BUYER 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
OFFICE MANAGER 
seeks connection in either or all of the 
above capacities. Ten years’ agency 
and publishing experience. Well known 
among publishers and _ representatives. 
Highest credentials. Address Box 597, 

care of Printers’ Ink. 


Production man with executive ability and 
practical knowledge of engraving, electro- 
typing and printing, having two years’ 
agency experience, is available. Would 
like to connect with agency, printer, photo- 
engraver, publisher where this experience 
can be used to an advantage. Capable of 
acting as sales and advertising manager. 
No reasonable offer having possibilities 
refused, . Best refe ferences. Box 591, P. I. 


A HUMAN BARGAIN! 


Half the salary older men want 
satisfies me, yet I can deliver the 
same goods in copy, layouts, and 
sales letters. Have soliciting expe- 
rience. Thorough foundation—I don’t 
bluff, I Produce, AND I'M READY 
TO PROVE IT. Box 578, P. I. 


FOR RENT 


A set of exceptional brains, attached to 
The Healthy aggressively energetic 
body of a man of 30; equipped with 
initiative, general executive experience, 
retentive memory, and unwavering loy 
alty; qualified through long practice to 
devise productive advertising, supervise 
customers’ service and handle sales work. 
At present occupied, but, seeks some 
thing more desirable. Address Box 606, 
Printers’ Ink 
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110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 





To familiarize a market with a 
name and a product or a 
service, and to constantly 
crystallize that familiarity into 
buying desire:—there is one 
efficient, effective, economical 
medium— 
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BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES OPERATING 
REPRESENTING OVER 6500 CITIES A 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUILDS SOUND ENDURING BUSINESS 
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Tie TRIBUNE 


IN CHICAGO 


Reports of the Advertising Record Company for 
January show that The Tribune led all other Chicago 
papers in Want Advertising, in Display Advertising, 
in Local Advertising, in National Advertising, and, 
of course, in Total Advertising. The Tribune was 
FIRST in 23 out of the 30 chief display classifica- 
tions, as indicated below: 


The Tribune was FIRST in: The News was FIRST in: 
Advertising Agencies Churches 
Amusements Department Stores 
Automobiles 
Building Materials 
Clothing 
Confectionery The Herald-Examiner 
Educational was FIRST in: 
Financial 
Furniture Medical 

. A Motion Pictures 


Groceries 
Heating and | entilation Toilet Preparations 


Hotels 
Household Utilities 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment The Post was FIRST in: 
Opticians Coal 
Public Utilities 
Publishers 
| ete 
esorts 
The American 
sonerente was FIRST in: 
Trunks and Bags Jewelers 


The Tribune printed more Want Advertising than all other 
Chicago papers combined 


The Bhicags Tribune 
Witte Wontos cReaTesT Newsrareni( 


For The Tribune’s 1921 BOOK of FACTS write 
on business stationery to any of these addresses 


512 Fifth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago Haas Bidg., Los Angeles 

















